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PROLOGUE 


It can rightly be said that the long introduction with which 
this treatise opens leaves no excuse for a prologue. But there is an 
epilogue which is affixed to the treatise. Having done that, I thought 
of prefixing a prologue fiistly because an epilogue needs to be 
balanced by a prologue and secondly because the prologue gives 
me room to state in few words the origin of this treatise to those 
who may be curious to know it and to impress upon the reader the 
importance of the issues raised in it. For the satisfaction of the 
curious it might be stated that there exists, at any rate, in the 
Bombay Presidency a political organization called the Independent 
Labour Party (abbreviated into I. L. P.) for the last 3 years. It is 
not an ancient, hoary organization which can claim to have grown 
grey in politics. Tliel. L. P.is not in its dotage and is nob overtaken 
by senility for which second childhood is given as a more agreeable 
name. Compared with other political organizations, the I. L. P. is a 
young and a fairly active body, not subservient to any clique or any 
interest. Immediately after the passing of the Lahore Resolution on 
Pakistan by the Muslim League the Executive Council of the 1. L. P. 
met to consider what attitude it should adopt towards this project 
of Pakistan. The Executive Council could see that there was 
underlying Pakistan an idea to which no objection could ^be taken. 
Indeed) the Council was attracted to the scheme of Pakistan in as 
much as it meant the creation of ethnic states as a solution of the 
communal problem. The Council however did not feel competent 
to pronounce at that stage a decided opinion on the 'issue 
of Pakistan. The Coundil, therefore, resolved to appoint a 

committee to study the question and make a report on it. The 
committee consisted of my self as the Chairman, and Principal 
M. V. Donde, B.A., Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LLB., Advocatfe (O.S.), 
M.L.C., Mr. R. R. Bhole, B.Sc., LL.B., M.L.A., Mr. D. G. Jadhav, 
B.A., LL.B , M.L.A., and Mr. A. V. Chitre, B.A., M.L.A., all belong- 
ing to the I. L. P., as members of the committee. Mr. D. V. Pradhan, 
Corporator, Bombay Municipality acted as the Secretary to the 
committee. The committee asked me to prepare a report on Pakistan 
which I did. The same was submitted to the Executive Council 
of the I L. P. which resolved that the report should be published. 
The treatise now published is that report. 
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Prologue 


To the reader I may say that the report was submitted to the 
Executive Council of the 1 . L. P. in August last and is printed as it 
then stood. Owing to want of time I have not been able to malce 
it as uptodate in .some respects as I would have liked to do. But 
I am sure that such omissions are trivial and do not in the least 
detract from the value of the book such as it is. On the other hand 
I believe that the value of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
14 Appendices and 3 Maps which form an important accompani- 
ment to the book. I would beg of the reader to pay more attention 
to the solution of the issues raised and less to my skill or rather 
want of it as a literary craftsman. Let him take to heart the warning 
which Carlyle gave to Englishmen of his generation. He said : 

The Genius of England no longer soars Sunward, woi Id-defiant, 
like an Eagle through the storms, " mewing her mighty youth ", 

: the Genius of England — much like a greedy Ostrich 

intent on provender and a whole skin ; with its Ostrich-head 

stuck into ..... whatever sheltering Fallacy there may be, and so 
awaits the issue. The issue has been slow ; but it now seems to 
have been inevitable, No Ostrich, intent on gross terrene provender 
and sticking its head into Fallacies, but will bo awakened 
one day — in a terrible a posteriori manner if not otherwise ! Awake 
before it comes to that. Gods and men bid us awake I The Voices 
of our Fathers, with thousandfold stem monition to one and all, bid 
us awake," 

This warning, I am convinced, applies to Indians in their 
present circumstances as it once did to Englishmen and Indians, if 
they pay no heed to it, will do so at theii peril. 

Now a word for those who have helped me in the preparation of 
this Report. In this I have been assisted by Mr. M. G. Tipnis, D.C.E., 
(Kalabhuwan, Baroda) and Mr. Chagganlal Modi, tlie former in 
preparing the maps and the latter in typing the manuscript. I wisli 
to express my gratitude to both for their work which they have done 
purely as a labour of love. Thanks are also due in a special measure 
to my friends Mr. B. R. Kadrekar and Mr. K. V, Chitre for their 
labours in undertaking the most uninteresting and dull task of 
correcting the proofe and supervising the printing. 

38th December 1940. 

‘Rajagi-ah' B. R. Ambedkar,- 

Dadax, Bombay, 14. 



INTRODUCTION 

The Muslim League’s Resolution on Pakistan has called fordi 
diflerent reactions. There are some who look upon it as a case of 
political measles to which a people in the infancy of tlicir conscious unity 
and power arc \eiy liable. Others have talcen it as a permanent frame 
of the Muslim mind and not merely as a passing phase and have in 
consequence been greatly perturbed. 

The question is undoubtedly controversial. The issue being vital 
there is nothing unusual if in the controversy raised by it a dispassionate 
student finds more stupification and less understanding, more heat and 
less light, more redicule and less seriousness. Some confess that this 
demand for partitioning India into two political entities with separate 
national interests staggers their imagination, others are so choked with 
a sense of righteous indignation at this wanton attempt to break the imity 
of a country, which it is claimed has stood as one for centmies, tliat their 
rage prevents them firom giving expression to tlieir thoughts. Others 
think that it need not be taken seriously. They treat it as a trifle and 
try to dCwStroy it by shooting into it similies and metaphors. “You don’t 
cut your head to cure your headache,” “ you don’t cut a baby into two 
because two women are engaged in fighting out a claim as to who its 
mother is,” are some of the metaphors which are used to prove the 
absurdity of Pakistan. 

My position in this behalf is definite if not singular. I do not 
thinlc the demand for Pakistan is the result of mere political distemper, 
which will pass avray with efflux of time. As I read the situation it seems 
to me that it is a diaracteristic in the biological sense of the term which 
the Muslim body politic has developed in the same manner as an organism 
develops a characteristic. Whether it will survive or not in the process 
of natural selection must depend upon the forces that may become 
operative in the struggle for existence between Hindus and Musalmans, 
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Secondly, I am not staggered by Pakistan ; I am not indignant about it ; nor 
do I believe that it can be smashed by shooting into it similies and meta- 
phors. Those who believe in shooting it by similies should remember 
that nonsense is nonetheless nonsense because it is in rhyme, and that 
a metaphor is no argument though it be sometimes the gunpowder to drive 
one home and imbed it in the incmoiy. I believe that it would be 
ncitlicr wise nor possible to reject summarily a scheme if it has behind it 
the sentiment if not the passionate support of 90 p. c. Muslims of India. 
I have no doubt drat the only proper attitude to Pakistan is to study it 
in all its aspects, to imdei-stand its implications and to fonn an intelligent 
judgment about it. 

With all tills, a reader is sure to ask : Is this book on Pakistan 
seasonable in the sense that one must read it, as one must eat the fruits 
of tire season to keep himself in health ? If it is seasonable, is it readable ? 
These are natural queries and an author, whose object is to attract 
readers, may well malre use of the usual introduction to meet them. 

As to the seasonablencss of the book there can be no doubt. 
The way of looking at India by Indians themselves must be admitted to 
have undergone a complete change dining the last 20 years. Referring 
to India Prof. Arnold Toynlrce wrote in 1915 : — 

" British Statesmanship in the nineteenth century regarded India 
as ‘ Sleeping Beauty whom Britain had a prescriptive right to woo 
when she aivoke ; so it hedged with thorns the garden where she lay, to 
safeguard her from maraud eis prowling in the desert without. Now the 
princess is awake, and is claiming the right to dispose of her own 
hand, while the marauders have transformod themselves into 
respectable gentlemen diligently occupied in turning the desert into 
a garden too, but grievously impeded by the British thorn-hedge. 
When they politely request us to remove it, we shall do well to 
consent, for they will not make the demand till they feel them- 
selves strong enough to enforce it, and in the tussle that will 
follow if we refuse, the sympathies of the Indian princess will 
not be on our side. Now that she is awake, she wishes to walk 
abroad among her neighbours; she fools herself capable of rebuffing 
without our countenance any blandishments or threats they may 
olfer her, and she is becoming as weary as they of the thorn-hedge 
that confines hex to her garden. 

“ If we treat her with tact, India will never wish to secede from 
the spiritual brotherhood of the British Empire, but it is inevitable 
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that she should lead a more and more independent life of her o-wi], 
and follow the example of Anglo-Saxon Commonwealths by 
establishing direct relations with her neighbours....” 

AWiough the writer is an Englisliman, the view expressed bj/ him 
in 1915 was the view commonly held by all Indians mcapective of caste 
or creed. Now dial India the " Sleeping Bcanty ” of Prof. Toynbee is 
awalce, what is the view of the Indians about her ? On this question 
there can be no manner of doubt that those, who have observ’ed tins 
Sleeping Beauty behave in recent years, fed she is a strange being quite 
different from the angelic Princess that she was supposed to be. She is 
a mad maiden having a dual personality, half human, half animal, always 
in convulsions because of her two natures in perpetual conflict. If there 
is any doubt about her dual personality it has now been dispelled by the 
Resolution of the Muslim League demanding the cutting up of India into 
two, Paliistan and Hindustan, so that these conflicts and convulsions due 
to a dual personality being bound in one may cease for ever, and so freed 
from each other, may dwell in separate homes congenial to their 
respective Hindu and Muslim cultures. 

It is beyond question that Paldstan is a scheme which will have to be 
taken into account. The Muslims will insist upon the scheme being 
considered. The British will insist upon some kind of settlement bemg 
reached between the Hindus and Muslims before they consent to any 
devolution of political power. Theio is no use blaming tlie British for 
insisting upon such a settlement as a condition precedent to transfer of 
power. The British cannot consent to settle power upon an aggressive 
Hindu majority and make it its heir, leaving it to deal witlr the minorities 
at its sweet pleasure. That would not be ending imperialism. It would 
be creating another imperuilism. The Hindus therefore cannot avoid 
coming to grips with Paldstan much as they would like to do. 

If the scheme of Paldstan has to be considered, and there is no 
escape from it, then there are certain points which must be borne in 
mind. 

The first point to note is that the Hindus and Muslims must 
decide the question themselves. They cannot invoke the aid of any one 
else. Certainly they cannot expect tlie Britisli to decide it for them. 
From the point of view of the Empire it matters very litdc to the British 
whether India remains one undivided whole, or is partitioned into two 
divisions, Paldstan and Hindustan, or into twenty linguistic fragments as 
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planned by tlac Congress, so long as all of them are content to live 
within the Empire. The British need not interfere for the simple reason 
that diey arc not affected by such territorial divisions. 

Further if tlie Flindus are hoping that the British will use force to 
put down Pakistan, that is impossible. In the first place coercion is 
no remedy. The futility of force and resistance was pointed out by 
Burke long ago in his speeches relating to coercion of the American 
Colonies. His memorable words may be quoted not only for the 
benefit of the Hindu Mahasabha but for the benefit of ail. This is what 
he said : 

“The use of force alone is temporary. It may endure a moraont 
but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again : a nation 
is not governed which is perpetually to be conquerre J. The next 
objection to force is its uncertainty. Terror is not alwaj’^s the 
effect of force, and an armament is not a victory. If you do not 
succeed you are without resource; for conciliation failing, force 
remains; but force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is left. 
Power and Authority are sometimes bought by kindness, but they 
can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated 
violence. A further objection to force is that you impair the 
object by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing you 
fought for ( to wit the loyalty of the people ) is not the thing 
you recover, but depreciated, sunk, wasted and consumed in 
tho contest”. 

Coercion, as an alternative to Pakistan, is therefore unthinkable. 

Again the Muslims cannot be deprived of die benefit of the 
principle of self-determmation. The Hindu Nationalists, who rely on self- 
determination and aslj how Britain can refuse India what the conscience 
of the world has conceded to the smallest of the European nations, cannot 
in the same breath ask the British to deny it to other minorities. The 
Hindu Nationalist, who hopes that Britain ^vill coerce the Muslims 
into abandoning Pakistan, forgets that the right of nationalism to ireedoro 
firora an aggressive foreign impeiialsim and the right of a minority to 
fireedom from an aggressive majority’s nationalism ai-e not two different 
things; nor does the fonner stand on a more sacred footing than the 
latter. They are merely two aspects of the struggle for freedom and as 
such equal in their moral import. Nationalists, fighting for freedom from 
aggressive imperialism, cannot well ask the help of the British imperialists 
to thwart the right of a minority to freedom fixim the natlnnalkm of 
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an aggressive majority. The matter must therefore be decided upon by 
the Muslims and the Hindus alone. The British cannot decide the issue 
for tliem. This is the first important point to note. 

The essence of Paldstan is the opposition to the establishment of 
one Central Government having supremacy ova* the whole of India. 
Paldstan contemplates two Central Governments, one for Paldstan aud 
another for Hindustan. This gives rise to the second important point 
which Indians must take note of. That point is that the issue of Paldstan 
shall liave to be decided upon before the plans for a new constitution 
are drawn and its foundations are laid. If there is to be one Central 
Government for India the design of tlic constitutional structui’e would be 
diflerent from what it would be if thete is to be one Central Government 
for Hindustan and another for Pakistan. That being so, it will be most 
unwise to postpone the decision. Either the scheme should be abandoned 
and another substituted by mutual agreement or it should be decided 
upon. It will be the greatest folly to suppose that if Pakistan is buried 
for the moment it will never raise its head again. I am sm’e, burying 
Pakistan is not the same tiling as burying the ghost of Pakistan. So 
long as the hostility to one Central Government for India, which is the 
ideology underlying Pakistan, persists die ghost of Pakistan will be there 
casting its ominous shadow upon the political future of India. Neither 
will it be prudent to nitike some land of a make-shift arrangement for 
the time being leaving tlic permanent solution to some future day. To 
do so would bo something like curing the symptoms without removing 
the disease. But as it often happens in such cases, tlic disease is driven 
in, thereby making certain its recurrence, perhaps in a more vinilcnt fonn. 

I feel ceitain that whether India should have one Central Govern- 
ment is not a matter which can be taken as settled ; it is a matter in 
issue and although it may not be a live issue now, some day it will be so. 

The Muslims have openly declared that they do not want to have 
any Central Government in India and they have given tlieir reasons in 
most unambiguous terms. They have succeeded in bringing into being 5 
provinces which are predominently Muslim in population. In these pro- 
vinces they see the possibility of Muslims forming a Government and 
they are anxious to see that the independence of the Muslim Governments 
in these provinces is preserved. Actuated by tliese considerations the 
Central Government is an eye-sore to the Mudims of India. As they 
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visualize the scene they s^e theix Bfuslim Pravinccs made subject to 
a Central Government prcdoniinently Hindu and endowed with powers of 
supervision over and even of interference in, tire administration of tliese 
Muslim Provinces. The hlnslims feel that to accept one Central Govern- 
ment for the whole of India is to consent to place the Muslim Provincial 
Governments under a Hindu Central Government and to see the gain, 
secured by tlio creation of Muslim Pi'ovincLS, lost by subjecting tliem to 
the Hindu Government at tlie Centre. The Muslim way of escape from 
this tyranny of a Hindu Ceritre is to have no Central Government in 
India at all.*^ 

But are the Mussahnaiis alone opposed to the existence of 
a Central Government? What about die Hindus^ There seems to be 
a silent premise underlying all political discussions diat are going on among 
the Hindus that dicre will always be in India a Central Government as 
a ^lermanent part of her political constitution. How far such a premise 
can be taken for granted is more tlian I can say. But I may point out 
diat there are two factors which are dormant for the present but which 
some day may become dominant and turn the Hindus away from the 
idea of a Central Government. 

Firat is the cultural autipaUiy between the Hindu Provinces. 
The Hindu Provinces are by no mc'ans a Iiappy lamily. It cannot be 
pretended that the Sildis have any tendernc.'is for the Bengalees or die 
Pajputs for the Madiasis. The Bengalee loves only himself. The 
Madrasi is bound by his own world. As to the hlaratlia, who docs not 
recall that the Maradias, wlio set out to destroy the Muslim Empire in 
India, became a menace to the rest of the Hindus whom they harassed 
and kept under dieir yoke for nearly a century ? The Hindu Provinces 
have no common traditions and no interests to bind diem. On the, other 
hand the differences of language, race, and the conflicls of die past have 
been die most powerful forces tending to divide them. It is true that die 
Hindus are getting togedier and die spirit moving them to become one 
united nation is working on Uieni. But itmust not be forgotten that they 
have not yet become a nation. They are in the process of becoming 
a nation and before the proces is completed there may be a set-back 
which may destroy the W'ork of a whole ccntuiy. 

^'i’his point of view was pnt fortli by Sir Mohamed Iqbal at tlie Third Sound 
Table fionfsT^nno, 
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In tlie second place there is the financial factor. It is not suffi- 
ciently known what is costing the people of India to maintain the Central 
Government and the propoitionatc burden each Province has to bear. 

The total Revenue of British India comes to Rs. 1,94,64,17,926 
per annum. Of this sum the amount, raised by the Provincial Govern- 
ments from Provincial sources, comas annually to Rs. 73,57,50,125 and 
that raised by the Central Government from central sources of Revenue 
comes to Rs. 1,21,06,67,801. This will show what tlic Central Govern- 
ment costs die people of India. Wlien one considcra diat tlie Central 
Government is concerned only with maintaining peace and does not 
discharge any functions which have relation to the progress of the people, 
it should cause no surprise if people begin to ask whether it is necessary 
that they should pay annually such an enormous price to piuchase peace. 
In this connection it must be borne in mind diat the people in die 
Provinces are literally starving and lhac is no source left to the Provinces 
to increase dieir revenue. 

This burden of maintaining die Central Goverimient, which the 
people of India have to bear, is most unevenly distributed over the 
different Provinces. The sources of Central Revenues are (i) Customs, 
(2) Excise, (3) Salt, (4) Currency, (5) Post and Telegraph, (6) Income 
Tax and (7) Railways. It is not po.ssible from die accounts publislied 
by die Government of India to work out die distribution of the diree 
sources of central revenue, namely CuiTcnc)', Post and Telegraph and 
Railways. Only the revenue raised from other sources can be so worked 
out Province by Province. The result is shown in the following table : — 


Provinces. 

Bievonuo ra^P(tby Provincial 
Goveiumeut iiom Provmuial 
aouroes. 

Tvovonue raised by Central 
Govcininont from contial 
sources. 


Ks* 

Rs. 

1 Mtulras 

10,13,41,520 

9,53,26,745 

2 Bombay 

12,44,59,563 

22,53.44,247 

3 Bengal 

12,76,60,892 

23.79,01,583 

4 TJ.P. 

12,79,99,831 

4,05 53.030 

B Bihar 

5,23,83,030 

1,54,37 742 

6 0. P. &Berar 

4,27,41,280 

31,42,682 

7 Assam 

2,58,48,474 

1,87,66,967 

8 Orissa 

1,81,99,823 

5,67,346 

9 Punjab 

11,35,86,366 

1,18.01,385 

10 K W.P. 

1,80,83,518 

9,28,294 

11 Sind 

3.70,29,354 

6,66,46,915 
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It mil be seen from this table that the burden of maintaining the 
Central Government is not only heavy but falls unequally upon the diferent 
Provinces. The Bombay Provincial Government raises Rs. 12,44,59,553 ; 
as against this the Central Government raises Rs. 22,53,44,247 
from Bombay. The Bengal Government raises Rs. 12,76,60,892 ; as 
agaiast this the Central Government raises Rs. 23,79,01,583 
from Bengal. The Sind Government raises Rs. 3,70,29,354 ; as against 
this the Central Government raises Rs. 5,66,46,915 from Sind. The 
Assam Government raises nearly Rs. 2^ aores ; but the Central Govern- 
ment raises nearly Rs. 2 crores from Assam. While such is the burden 
of the Central Government on tliese Provinces the mst of die Provinces 
contribute next to notliing to the Central Government The Punjab 
raises Rs. ii crores for itself but contributes only Rs. 1 crore to the 
Central Government In the N. W. F. the Provincial Revenue is 
Rs. 1,80,83,548 ; its total contribution to the Central Government however 
is only Rs. 9,28,294. U. P. raises Rs. 13 aures but contributes only 
Rs. 4 crores to the Centre. Bihar collects Rs. 5 crores for itself ; she 
gives only aores to the Centre. C. P. and Berar levy a total of 
4 crores and pay to the Centre 31 laWis. 

This financial factor has so frr passed without notice. But time 
may come when even to the Hindus, who are the strongest supporters 
of a Central Goveminent in India, the financial considerations may malce 
a greater appeal than what purely patriotic considerations do now. So it 
is possible that some day tlie Muslims for communal considerations and 
the Hindus for financial considerations may join hands to abolish the 
Central Government. 

If tliis were to happen it is belter if it happens before die foundation 
of a new constitution is laid down. If it happens after the foundation of 
the new constitution, envisaging one Central Government, were laid down, 
it would be tiie greatest disaster. Out of the general wreck not only India 
as an entity will ranish, but it will not be possible to save even the Hindu 
unity. Because as I have pointed out there is not much cement even 
among the Hindu Provinces, and once that little cement which exists is 
lost, there will be nothbg with which to build up even the Hindu Unity. 
It is because of this that Indians must decide, before preparing the plans 
and laying the foimdations, for whom the constitutional structure is to be 
raised and whether it is temporary or permanent. After the structure is 
built as one whole, on one single foundation, with girder's running through 
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from one end to the other and if thereafter a part is to be severed from 
the rest, the knocking out of the rivets will shake the whole building 
and produce cracks in other parts of the structure which are intended 
to remain as one whole. The danger of cracks is greater if the 
cement which binds them is, as in the case of India, of a poor quality. 
If the new constitution is designed for India as one whole and a 
structure is raised on that basis and thereafter the question of separation 
of Paldstan from Hindustan is raised and the Hindus have to yidd, the 
alterations that may become ncces.sary to give effect to this severance 
may bring about tlie collapse of the whole structiu’e. The desire of the 
Muslim Provinces may easily infect the Hmdu Provinces and tlie spirit 
of disruption generated by the Muslim Provinces may cause all round 
disintegration. 

History is not wanting in instances of disruption of constitutions 
after they were established. There is tlie instance of the Southern States 
of the American Union. Natal has alwa5?s been anxious to get out from 
the Union of South Africa and Western Australia recently applied, 
though unsuccffisfully, to secede from the Australian Commonwealth. 

In these cases actual disruption has not taken place and where it 
did it was soon healed. Indians however cannot draw comfort that 
fortune will show them the same good turn. In the fii'st place it would 
be futile to entertain tlie hope that if a disruption of the Indian Constitution 
look place by the Muslim Provinces separating from the Hindu Provin- 
ces, it would be possible to win back the seceding provinces as was done 
in tlie U. S. A. after tlie Civil War. Secondly if the new Indian Con- 
stitution is a Dominion Constitution, even the British may find them- 
selves powerless to save the Constitution from such a disruption, if it 
takes place after its foundations are laid. It seems to be therefore 
imperative that the issue of Pakistan should be decided upon before the 
new Constitution is devised. 

If there can be no doubt that Pakistan is a scheme w'hich Indians 
will have to resolve upon at the next revision of the Constitution and if 
there is no escape from deciding upon it tlien it, would be a fatal mistake 
if the people approached it without a proper understanding of the question. 
The ignorance of some of the Indian Delegates to the Round Table 
Conference of constitutional law, I remember, led Mr. Garvin of the Observer 
to remark that it would have been much better if the Simon Commission, 
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instead of writing a report on India, had made a report on constitutional 
problems of India and how they were met by the constitution of the 
different countries of the world. Such a report I Icnow was prepared for 
the use of the delegates who fiamed the Constitution of South Africa. 
This is an attempt to raalte good that deficiency and as such I believe it 
will be welcomed as a seasonable piet®. 

I would deal with die second question namely whether the book is 
readable. Augustine Birrell has given a warning to all writers when he 
said ; — 

“ Cooks, warriors, and authors must be judged by the effects they 
produce; toothsome dishes, glorious victories, pleasant books, these 
are our demands. We have nothing to do with ingredients, tactics, 
or methods. We have no desire to be admitted into the kitchen, 
the council, or the study. The cook may uso her saucepens how she 
pleases, the warrior place his men as he likes the author handle his 
material or weave his plot as best he can, when the dish is served we 
only ask. Is it good ? when the battle has been fought. Who won ? 
when the book comes out, Does it read ? 

" Authors ought not to be above being reminded that it is their 
first duty to write agreeably. Some very disagi'eoable men have 
succeeded in doing so, and there is therefore no need for any one to 
despair. Every author, be he grave or gay, should try to make 
his book as ingratiating as possible. Reading is not a duty, and 
has consequently no business to be made disagreeable, Nobody is 
under any obligation to read any other man's book. ” 

I talve note of tlie warning. But I am not woiried about it. 
That may well apply to otlier bools but not to a book on Pakistan. 
Every Indian must read a book on Pakistan, if not this, then some other, 
if he wants to help his country to stear a clear path. 

If my book does not read well, i.e., its taste be not good, the reader 
will find two things in it which, I am sure, are good. 

First thing he will find is that the ingredients are good. There is 
in the book material which may be helpful and to gain access lo which 
he will have to labour a great deal. Indeed the reader will find tliat the 
book contains an epitome of India’s political and social history during 
tlie last twenty years which it is necessary for every Indian to Imow. 

The second thing he will find is that there is no partisanship. The 
aim is to expose tlie scheme of Pakistan in all its aspects and not to 
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advocate it. ^ The aim is to explain and not to convert It would how- 
ever bt an idle pretence for me to say that T have no views on Paldstan. 
Views I have. Some of them are expressed, others may have to be 
gathered. Two things however may well be said about my views. In 
the first place wherever tliey are expressed they have been reasoned 
out. Secondly, whatever the viev^, they liave certainly not tire fixity 
of a popular prejudice. They are really thoughts and not views. 
In other words I have an open mind, though not an empty mind. A 
person with an open mmd is always the subject of congratulations. While 
this may be so, it must at the same time be realized that an open mind 
may also be an empty mind and that such an open mind, if it is a happy 
condition, it is also a very dangerous condition for a man to be in. A dis- 
aster may easily ovcrtalte a man with an empty mind. For such a person 
is like a ship without a ballast and without a rudder. It can have no direc- 
tion. It may float but may also a suffer shipwreck against a rock'for want 
of direction. While aiming to help the reader by placing before him all 
the material relevant and important, the reader w’ill find that I have not 
sought to impose my views on him. I have placed before him both sides 
of the question and have left him to form his own opinion on it. 

The reader may complain that I have been provocative in stating 
the rdevent facts. I am conscious that such a charge may be levelled 
against me. I apologize freely and gladly for the same. My excuse is 
that I have no intention to hurt. I had only one purpose that is to 
force the attention of the indifferent and the casual reader upon the issue 
that is dealt with in the book I ask the reader to put aside any irritation 
that he may fiiel with me and concentrate his thoughts on tliis tremendous 
issue : Which is to be, Pakistan or no Paldstan ? 




PART I 

MUSLIM CASE FOR PAKISTAN" 

The Mmlim Case fen' Pakistan is sought to he justified on 
the foUon.oing grounds : — 

(/) ^Vh^t the Muslims are asking for is the creation 
of administrative areas which are ethnically more 
homogmeous- 

Hi) The Muslims mint iJtese hamogmeom administra- 
tive areas which are 2iredominmtly Mmlim to he 
constituted into sqmraie states 

{a) because the Muslim hy themselves constitute 
a sqmrate notion ami desire to have a 
mtiofiwd Imm^ and 

(Ji) because ejjjjerience shows that ths Ilimlus want 
to use thdr majority to treat the Mumlmans 
as thmgh they were second-class citizens in 
an alien hitate^ 

Thisiyart h devoted to the exjmiiion of these grounds- 
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WHAT DOES THE LEAGUE DEMAND ? 

I 

On the 26th of March 1940 Hindu India was startled to attention 
as it had never been before. On that day the Muslim League at its 
Lahore Session passed the following Resolution : — 

" I. While approving and endorsing the action tahen by 
the Council and the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League as indicated in their 
resolutions dated the 27th of Vugust, 17th and i8th 
of September and 22nd of October 1939 and 3rd of 
February 1940 on the constitutional issue, this Session 
of the All-India Muslim League emphatically 
reiterates that the Scheme of Federation embodied in 
the Government of India Act, 1935, totally unsuited 
to, and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of, this 
country and is altogether unacceptable to Muslim 
India. * 

"2. It further records its emphatic view that while the 
declaration dated the i8th of October 1939 made by 
the Viceroy on behalf of his Majesty’s Government 
is reassuring in as far as it declares that the policy 
and plan on which the Government of India Act, 

1935, is based will be reconsidered in consultation 
with the various parties, mtorests and communities 
in India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless 
the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered 
de novo and that no revised plan would be acceptable 
to the Muslims unless it is framed with their approval 
and opnsent, 
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" 3. Resolved that it is the considered view of this 
Session of tho All-India Muslira League that no 
constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designated 
on the following basic principle, viz. that geographi- 
cally contiguous units are demarcated into regions 
which should be so constituted with such territorial 
roadjustmonts as may be necessary, that the areas 
in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority 
as in the North Western and Eastern Zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute “ Independent 
States" in which the Constituent Units shall be 
autonomous and sovereign ; 

That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitution 
for minorities in these units and in the regions for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, 
political, administrative and other rights, and interests 
in consultation with them ; and in other parts of 
India where the Musalmans are in a minority, 
adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the constitution for them 
and otlier mlnoiities for the protection of their reli- 
gious, cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation Avith 
them. 

This Session further authorizes the Working 
Committee to frame a scheme of Constitution in 
accordance with these basic principles, providing for 
the assumption finally by the respective regions of all 
powers such as defence, external affairs, communi- 
cation, customs, and such other matters as may be 
necessary. " 

What does this resolution contemplate ? A reference to para. 
3 of the Resolution will show that the Resolution contemplates that 
the areas in which Muslims predominate shall be incorporated into 
Independent States. In concrete terms it means that Punjab, North 
Western Frontier, Baluchistan and Sind in the North-West and 
Bengal in the East Avill instead of remaining as the Provinces of 
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British India shall he incorporated as independent states outside of 
British India. This is the sum and .substance of the Resolution of 
the Muslim League. 

Does the Resolution contemplate that these Muslim Provinces 
after being incorporated into states will remain each an independent 
sovereign state or will they be joined together into one constitution 
as members of a single state, federal or unitary ? On this point 
the Resolution is rather ambiguous if not self-contradictory. It 
speaks of grouping the zones into “Independent States in which the 
Constituent Units shall be autonomous and sovereign". The use 
of the terms “ Constituent Units ” indicates that what is contemplated 
is a Federation. If that is so then the use of the word “ sovereign ’’ 
as an attribute of the Units is out of place. Federation of Units 
and sovereignty of Units are contradications. It may be that what 
is contemplated is a confederation. It is, however, not very material 
for the moment whether these Independent States are to form into 
a federation or confederation. What is impoitant is the basic demand, 
namely that these areas are to be separated from India and formed 
into Independent States. 

The Resolution is so worded as to give the idea that the 
scheme adumbrated in it is a new one. But there can be no doubt 
that the Resolution merely rcssusciates a scheme which was put 
forth by Sir Mahomed Iqubal in his Presidential address to the 
Muslim League at its Annual Session held at Lucknow in December 
1930. The Scheme was not then adopted by the league. It was, 
however, taken up by one Mr. Rchmat Ali who gave it the name, 
Pakistan, by which it is Imown. Mr. Rchmat Ali, m.a., ll.b., founded 
the Pakistan Movement in 1933. He divided India into two, 
namely PaMstan and IliTiduskm- His Palcistan included Punjab, 
N. W. F., Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. The rest to him was 
His idea was to have an “ Independent and separate 
Pakistan ’’ composed of five Moslem Provinces in the North as an 
independent state. The proposal was circulated to members of the 
Round Table Conference but never officially put forth. But it 
seems an attempt was made privately to obtain the consent of the 
British Government. They, however, declined to consider it 
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because they imagined that this was a “ revial of the old Muslim 
Empire.’’* 

The League has only enlarged the original scheme of Pakistan. 
It has sought to create one more Muslim State in the East to 
include the Mu.slims in Bengal and Assam. Barring this it expresses 
in its essence and general outline the scheme put forth by Sir 
Mahomed Iqubal and propogated by Mr. Rahinat Ali. There is no 
name given to this new Muslim State in the East. Until it is 
christained with a name the whole scheme may be spoken of by the 
name, Paldstan. 

The Scheme not only called Hindu India to attention; it has 
shocked Hindu India. Now it is natural to ask what is tliere that is 
new or shocking in this Scheme. 


II 


Is tlic idea of linking up of the provinces in the North-West 
a shocking idea ? If so let it be remembered that the linking of 
these provinces is an age old project put forth by successive 
Viceioys, Administrators and Generals. Of the Pakistan Provinces in 
the Noith-West, the Punjab and N. W. F. constituted a single province 
ever since the Punjab was conquered by the British in 1849. The 
two continued to be a single province till 1901. It was in 1901 that 
Ijord Curzon broke up their unity by creating the present two 
provinces out of what was originally one single province. As to 
the linking up of the Punjab with Sind there can be no doubt that had 
the conquest of Sind followed and not preceded the conquest of 
Punjab it would have been incorporated into the Punjab for the tw’o 
are not only contiguous but are connected by a single river which 
is the most natural tie between them. But although Sind was joined 
to Bombay, because in the absence of the Punjab it was the only base 
from which it could be governed, still the idea of disconnecting Sind 
from Bombay and joining it to the Punjab Avas not given up and 

* Halide Edib — “Inside India, ’’ p. 355. 
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projects in that behalf were put forth from time to time. It was first 
put forth during the Governor Generalship of Lord Dalhousie ; but 
for financial reasons, it was not sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
After the Mutiny the question was reconsidered, but owing to the 
backward state of communications, along the Indus, Lord Canning 
refused to give his consent. In 1876 Lord Northbrook was of the opinion 
that Sind should be joined to the Punjab. In 1877 Lord Lytton, who 
succeeded Northbrook, .sought to create a trans-Indus province, consist- 
ing of the six frontier districts of the Punjab and of the fa.'ans-Indus 
districts of Sind. This would have included the six Frontier districts 
of the Punjab namely, Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu (except the 
Cio-Indus tracts), Dera Ismail iGian (with the same exception), D^ra 
Gazi Khan, and trans-Indus Sind (with the exception of Karachi). 
Lytton also proposed that Bombay should receive the whole or pai't of 
the Central Provinces, in order to compensate it for the loss of 
trans-Indus Sind. These proposals were not acceptable to the Sea-etary 
of State. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne (1888-94) 
same was revived in its original form, namely the transfer of Sind to 
the Punjab, but owing to the fonnation of the Baluchistan Agency 
Sind had ceased to be a frontier district and tlie idea which was 
military in its motive lost its force and Sind remained without being 
incorporated in the Punjab. Had the British not acquired Baluchi- 
stan and had Lord Curzon not thought of carving out the N. W. F. 
out of the Punjab, we would have witnessed long ago the creation of 
Paldstan as an Administrative Unit 

With regard to the claim for the creation of a national Muslim 
State in Bengal again there is nothing new in it. It will be recalled 
by many that in 1905 the Province of Bengal and Assam was 
divided by tlie then Viceroy, Lord Curzon into two provinces : 

(1) Eastern Bengal and Assam with Dacca as its capital and 

(2) Western Bengal with Calcutta as its capital. The newly created 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam included Assam and the 
following districts of the old Province of Bengal and Assam : 
(i) Dacca, (2) Mymansingh, (3) Faridpur, (4) Backerguuge, 
(S) Tippera, (6) Naokhali, (7) Chittagong, (8) Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
(9) Rajashahi, (10) Dinajpur, (ii) Jalpaiguri, (12) Rangpur, 
(13) Bogra, (14) Pabna and (15) Malda. Western Bengal included 
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rest of the districts of the old Province of Bengal and Assam with 
the addition of the district of Sambalpur which was transferred from 
C. P. to Western Bengal. 

This division of one province into two, which is known in 
Indian history as the Partition of Bengal, was an attempt to create 
a Muslim State in Eastern Bengal inasmuch as the new province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam was, barring parts of Assam, a 
predominantly Muslim ai'ea. But the partition was abrogated in 
1911 by the British who yielded to the Hindus, who were opposed 
to it and did not care for the wishes of the Muslims, as they were too 
weak to make them felt. Had the partition of Bengal remained 
intact the Muslim state in Eastern Bengal, instead of being a new 
project, would now have been 35 years old.* 


Ill 


Is the idea of separation of Pakistan from Hindustan shocldng ? 
If so, let me recall a few facts which are relevant to the issue and 
which form the basic principles of Congress policy. It will be 
remembered that as soon as Mr. Gandhi captured the Congress he 
did two things to popularize it. First thing he did was to introduce 
Civil Disobedience, 

Before Mr. Gandhi there were two political parties in India 
contending for power, the Liberals and the Terrorists of Bengal. 
In both the conditions for admission were extremely diflScult. In 
the Liberal Party the condition for admission was not merely 
education but a high degree of learning. Without first establishing 
a reputation for study one could never hope to obtain admission to 
the Liberal Party, It effectively excluded the uneducated from the 
path to a political career. The Terrorists had prescribed the hardest 
test conceivable. Only those, who were prepared to give their lives 
not in the sense of dedicating it but in the sense of shedding it, could 

•Government of India Gazette Notifioition No. 2832, dated let September 
I905i The two Provinces became separate administrative Units from IBth October 
190.'?. 
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become members of their organization. No knave could therefore 
get an entry in the terrorists, organization. Civil disobedience does 
not require learning. It does not call for the shedding of life. It is 
an easy middle way for that large majority who have no learning 
and who do not rvish to undergo the extreme penalty and at the 
same time obtain the fame and notoriety of being patriots. It is 
this middle path which made the Congress more popular than the 
Liberal Party or the Terrorist Party. 

The second thing Mr. Gandhi did was to introduce the 
principle of Lingui.stic Provinces. In the constitution that was 
framed by the Congress under the inspiration and guidance of 
Mr. Gandhi, India was to be divided into the following Provinces 
with the language and head quarter's as given below : — ■ 


Provinoa. 


Liiigaige. Head Quartaia. 

Ajmere-Merwara 


Hindustani 

Ajmere. 

Andhra 


Telugu 

Madras. 

Assam 


Assamese 

Gauhati. 

Bihar 


Hindustani 

Patna. 

Bengal 


Bengali 

Calcutta. 

Bombay (City) 


Marathi-Gujaratl 

Bombay. 

Delhi 


Hindustani 

Delhi. 

Gujarat 


Gujarati 

Ahmedabad. 

Karnatak 


Kannada 

Dharwar. 

Kerala 


Malyalam 

Calicut. 

Mahakosal 


Hindustani 

Jubbulpore. 

Maharashtra 


Marathi 

Poona 

Nagpur 


Marathi 

Nagpur. 

N. W. F. 


Pushtu 

Peshawar. 

Punjab 


Punjabi 

Lahore. 

Sindh 


Sindhi 

Karachi. 

Tamil Nadu 


Tamil 

Madras. 

United Provinces 


Hindustani 

Lucknow. 

Utkal 


Oriya 

Cuttok. 

Vidarbha (Berar) 


Marathi 

Akola. 

In this distribution 

there is no attention 

paid to considera- 


lions of area, population or revenue. The thought that every 
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administrative unit must be capable of supporting and supplying 
a minimum iJtandard of civilized life, for which it must have 
sufficient area, sufficient population and sufficient revenue has no 
place in this scheme of distribution of areas for provincial 
purposes. The dominant factor is language, unmitigated by any 
other consideration. No thought is given to the fear that it might 
introduce a disruptive force in the already loose structure of the 
Indian social life. The scheme was no doubt put forth with the 
sole object of winning the people to the Congress by appealing to 
their local patriotism. The idea of linguistic provinces has come 
to stay and the demand for giving effect to it has become so 
insistent and irresistible that the Congress when it came into 
power was forced to put it into effect. Orissa was separated from 
Bihar. Andhra is demanding separation from Madras. Karnatak 
is asking for separation from Maharashtra. The only linguistic 
province that is not demanding separation from Maharashtra is 
Gujarat. Or rather Gujarat has given up for the moment the idea 
of separation. That is probably because Gujarat has realized that 
union with Maharashtra is, politically as well as commercially, 
a better investment. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that separation on 
linguistic basis is now an accepted principle with the Congress. 
It is no use saying that the separation of Karnatak and Andhra is 
based on linguistic difference and that the claim to sepaiation of 
Pakistan is based on cultural difference. This is a distinction 
without diffei'encc. Linguistic difference is simply another name 
for cultural difference. 

Now if there is nothing shocking in the separation of Karnatak 
and Andhra what is there to shock in the demand for the 
separation of Pakistan ? If it is disruptive in its effect it is no more 
disruptive than the separation of Hindu provinces such as 
Karnatak from Maharashtra or Andhra from Madras. Pakistan 
is merely another manifestation of a cultural unit demanding 
freedom for the growth of its own distinctive culture. 



CHAPTER II 

A NATION CALLING FOR A HOME 

That there are factors, administrative, linguistic or cultural, 
which are the predisposing causes behind these demands for separa- 
tion, is a fact which is admitted and understood by all. Nobody 
minds these demands and many are prepared to concede them. 
But the Hindus say that the Muslims are going beyond the idea of 
separation and the questions are asked what has led them to take this 
course ; why are they asking for partition, for an annulment of 
the tie by asking that Pakistan be legally divorced from Hindustan. 

The answer is to be found in the declaration made by the 
Muslim League in its Resolution that the Muslims of India are 
a separate nation. It is this declaration by the Muslim League, 
which is both resented and rediculed by the Hindus. 

The Hindu resentment is quite natural. Whether India is 
a nation or not has been the subject matter of controversy between 
the Anglo-Indians and the Hindu politicians ever since the Indian 
National Congress was founded. The Anglo-Indians were never 
tired of proclaiming that India was not a nation, that ‘ Indians ’ was 
only another name for the people of India. In the words of one 
Anglo-Indian “to know India was to forget that there is such 
a thing as India". The Hindu politicians and patriots were on the 
other hand equally persistent in their assertion that India is 
a nation. That the Anglo-Indians were right in their repudiation 
cannot be gainsaid. Even Dr. Tagore, the national poet of Bengal, 
agrees with them. But the Hindus never yielded on the point even 
to Dr. Tagore. 

This was because of two reasons. Firstly the Hindu felt 
ashamed to admit that India was not a nation. In a world where 
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nationality and nationalism were deemed to be special virtues in 
a people it was quite natural for the Hindus to feel, to use the 
language of Mr. H. G. Wells, that “ it w’ould be as impioper for 
India to be w’ithout a nationality as it would be for a man to be 
without his clothes in a crowded as.sembly ", Secondly, he had 
realized that nationality had a most intimate connection with the 
claim for self-government. He knew that by the end of the 19th 
Century it had become an accepted principle that a people, who 
constituted a nation, were entitled on that account to self-govern- 
ment and that any patriot, who asked for self-government for his 
people, had to piove that they were a nation. The Hindu for these 
reasons never stopped to examine whether India was or was not 
a nation in fact. He never cared to reason whether nationality 
was merely a question of ccillvng a people a nation or was 
a question of the people heiTU) a nation. He knew one thing, 
namely, he must maintain, even if he could not prove it, that India 
was a nation if he was to succeed inliis [demand for self-government 
for India. 

In this assertion he was never contradicted by any Indian. 
The thesis was so agreeable that even serious Indian students of 
history came forward to wiitc propagandist literatiue in support of 
it, no doubt out of patriotic motives. The Hindu social reformers, 
who knew that this was a dangerous delusion, could not openly 
contradict this thesis. For any one who questioned it was at once 
called a tool of the British buieaucrac)' and an enemy of the country. 
The Hindu politician was able to propagate his view for a long 
time. His opponent, the Anglo-Indian, had ceased to reply to 
him. His propaganda had almost succeeded. When it was about 
to succeed comes this declaration of the Muslim League — ^this rift in 
the lute. Just because it docs not come from the Anglo-Indian it 
is a deadlier blow. It destroys the work which the Hindu politician 
has done for centuries. If the Muslims in India are a separate 
nation then of course India is not a nation. This assertion cuts the 
whole ground from under the feet of the Hindu politicians. It is 
natural that they should feel annoyed by it and call it a stab in 
the back. 

But stab or no stab, the point is, can the Musalmans be said to 
constitute a nation? Everything else is beside the point. This 
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raises the question. What is a nation? Tonies have been written 
on the subject. Those who are curious may go through them 
and study the different basic conceptions that lie at the core of it, 
as well as the different aspects of it. But it is enough to Imow the 
core of the subject and that can be set down in a very few words. 
Nationality is a subjective psychological feeling. It is a feeling of 
a corporate sentiment of oneness which makes those who are charged 
with it feel that they are kith and kin. This national feeling is 
a double edged feeling. It is at once a feeling of fellowship for one's 
own kith and a anti-fellowship feelling for those who are not one’s 
own kith. It is a feeling of “ consciousness of kind ” which on the 
one hand binds together those, who have it so strongly that it 
overiides all differences aiising out of economic conflicts or social 
gradations and on the other, severs them from those who are not of 
their kind. It is a longing to belong to one’s own group and 
a longing not to belong to any other group. This is the essence 
of what IS called a nationality and national feeling. 

Now apply this test to the Muslim claim. Is it or is it not 
a fact that the Muslims of India are an exclusive group ? Is it or 
is it not a fact that they have a consciousness of kind ? Is it or 
is it not a feet that each Muslim is possessed by a longing to belong 
to his own group and not any non-Muslim group ? 

If the answer to these questions is in the afBrmative then the 
controversy must end and the Muslim claim that they are a nation 
must be accepted without cavail. 

What the Hindus must show is that notwithstanding some 
differences there are enough afllnities between Hindus and Musal- 
mans to constitute them into one nation or to use plain language 
which make the Muslims and Hindus long to belong together. 

Hindus, who disagree with the Muslims — ^view that the Muslim 
are a separate nation by themselves, rely upon certain features of 
Indian social life and which seem to form the bonds of integra- 
tion between Muslim society and Hindu society. 

In the first place it is said that there is no difference of race 
between Hindus and Muslims. That the Punjabi Musalman and 
the Punjabi Hindu, the TJ- P. Musalman and the U. P» Hindu, 

4 
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the Bihar Musalman and the Bihar Hindu, the Bengal Musalman 
and the Bengal Hindu, the Madras Musalman and Madias Hindu, 
the Bombay Musalman and the Bombay Hindu are racially of one 
stock. Indeed there is more racial affinity between the Madras 
Musalman and the Madras Brahmin than there is between the 
Madras Brahmin and the Punjab Brahmin. In the second place 
reliance is placed upon linguistic unity between Hindus and Muslims. 
It is said that the Musalmans have no common language of their 
own which can mark them off as a linguistic group separate from 
the Hindus. On the contrary there is a complete linguistic unity 
between the two. In the Punjab both Hindus and Muslims spealc 
Punjabi. In Sind both speak Smdhi. In Bengal both speak 
Bengali. In Gujarat both speak Gujarati. In Maharashtra both 
speak Marathi. So in every province. It is only in towns that 
the Musalmans speak Urdu and the Hindus speak the language 
of the province. But outside in the mofussil there is complete 
linguistic unity between Hindus and Musalmans. Thirdly, it is 
pointed out that India is the land, which the Hindus and Musalmans 
have now occupied together for centimes. It is not exclusively the 
land of the Hindus, nor is it exclusively the land of the Mahomedans. 

Not only reliance is placed upon racial unity but reliance is 
also placed upon certain common featuies in the social and cultural 
life of the two commimities. It is pointed out that the social life 
of many Muslim groups is honey-combed with Hindu customs. For 
instance the Avans of the Punjab, though they are nearly all 
Muslims, retain Hindu names and keep them geneologies in the 
Brahmanic fashion. Hindu surnames are also found among Muslims. 
For instance the surname Chaudhari is a Hindu siuname but is 
common among Musalmans of U. P. and Northern India. In the 
matter of marriage certam gi'oups of Mushms arc Mushms in name 
only. They either follow the Hindu form of the ceremony alone or 
perform the ceremony first by Hindu rites and then call the Kazi 
and have it performed in the Muslim form. In some sections of 
Muslims the law applied is Hindu Law in the matter of maniage, 
guardianship and inheritance. This was so even in the Punjab and 
the N. W. F. In the social sphere the caste system is alleged to be 
as much a part of Muslim society as it is of Hindu society. In the 
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religious sphere it is pointed out that many Muslim pin had Hindu 
disciples; and similarly some Hindu Yogi^ have had Muslim chSilaS’ 
Reliance is placed on instances of friendship between saints of the 
rival creeds. At Girot, in the Punjab, the tombs of two ascetics, 
Jamali Sultan and Diyal Bhawan, who lived in close amity during 
the early part of the nineteenth century, stand close to one another, 
and are reverenced by Hindus and Musalmans alike. Bawa Fathu, 
a Muslim Saint, who lived about 1700 A. D. and whose tomb is at 
Ranital in the Kangra District, received the title of prophecy by the 
blessing of a Hindu Saint, Sodhi Gmu Gulab Singh. On the other 
hand, Baba Shahana, a Hindu Saint whose cult is obseivcd in the 
Jang Distiict, is said to have been the Oliela of a Muslim pir who 
changed the original name, Mihia, of his Hindu follower, into 
Mir Shah. 

Now all this, of course, is true. That a large majority of the 
Muslims belong to the same race as the Hindus is beyond question. 
That all Mahomedans do not speak a common tounge, that many 
speak the same language as the Hindus cannot be denied. That 
there are certain social customs which are common to both cannot be 
gainsaid. That certain religious rites and practices are common to 
both is also a matter of fact. But the question is : can all this support 
the conclusion that the Hindus and Mahomedans on account of them 
constitute one nation or these things have fostered in them a feeling 
that they long to belong to each other ? Such a conclusion would 
be nothing short of an utter delusion. 

There are many flaws in the Hindu argument. In the first place 
what are pointed out as common featmes are not the result of a con- 
scious attempt to adopt or adapt each others’ ways and manners to bring 
about social fusion. On the other hand this uniformity is the result 
of certain purely mechanical causes. They are partly due to incom- 
plete conversions. In a land lilcc India where the majority of the 
Muslim population has been recruited from caste and out-caste 
Hindus the Muslimization of the convert was not complete and effec- 
tual, either from fear of revolt or because of the method of persuation 
or insufficiency of preaching due to insufficiency of priestly stuff. 
There is therefore little wonder if great sections of the Muslim 
community here and there reveal their Hindu origin in their religious 
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and social life. Partly it is to be explained as the effect of common 
environment to which both Hindus and Muslims have been subjected 
for centuries. A common environment is bound to produce common 
reactions and constantly reacting in the same way to the same environ- 
ment is bound to produce a common type. Partly are these common 
features to be explained as the remnants of a period of religious 
amalgamation between Hindus and Muslims inaugurated by the 
Emperor Akbar, the result of a dead past which has no present and 
no future. 

As to the argument based on unity of race, unity of language 
and occupation of a common county the matter stands on 
a different footing. If these considerations were decisive in making 
or unmaking a nation the Hindus would be right in saying that 
by reason of race, community of language and habitant the Hindus 
and Musalmans form one nation. As a matter of historical expe- 
rience neither race, nor language nor country has sufficed to 
mould a people into a nation. The argument is so well put by 
Renan that it is impossible to improve upon his language. Long 
ago in his famous essay on Nationality Renan observed : — 

" that race must not be confounded with nation. The truth is 
that it is no pure race ; and that making politics depend upon 
ethnographical analysis, is allowing it to be borne upon a Chimera... 
Racial facts, important as they are in the begining, have 
a constant tendency to lose their importance. Human history is 
essentially different Zoology. Race is not eveiything, as it is in the 
sense of rodents and felines. ” 

Speaking about language Renan points out that : — 

" Language invites re-union ; it does not force it. The United 
States and England, Spanish America and Spain, speak the same 
languages and do not form single nations. On the contrary, 
Switzerland owes her stability to the fact that she was founded by 
the assent of her several parts, counts three or four languages. In man 
there is something superior to language, - will. The will of Switzer- 
land to be united, in spite of the vai'iety of her languages, is 
a much more important fact than a similarity of language, often 
obtained by persecution ". 

As to common country Renan argued that : — 

“ it is no more the land than the race that makes a nation. 
The land provides a suistraUm, the field of battle and work ; 
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man provides the soul ; man is everything in the formation of that 
sacred thing which is called a people. Nothing of material nature 
suffices for it. ’’ 

Having shown that race, language, country do not suffice to 
create a nation Renan raises in a pointed manner the qucistion, 
what more then is necessary to constitute a nation ? His answer 
may be given in his own words : — 

“A nation is a living soul, a spiritual principle. Two things, 
which in truth are but one, constitute this soul, this spiritual 
principle. One is in the past, the other in the present. One is the 
common possession of a rich heritage of memories ; the other is 
the actual consent, the desire to live together, the will to preserve 
worthily the undivided inheritance which has been handed down. 
Man does not improvise. The nation, like the individual, is the 
outcome of a long past of efforts, and sacrifices, and devotion. 
Ancestor-worship is therefore, all the more legitimate ; for our 
ancestors have made us what we are. A heroic past, great men, 
glory, — I mean glory of the genuine kind, — these form the social 
capital, upon which a national idea may be founded. To have 
common glories in the past, a common will in the present ; to have 
done great things together, to will to do the like again, — such are 
the essential conditions for the making of a people. We love in 
proportion to the sacrifices we have consented to make, to the 
sufferings we have endured. We love the house that we have built, 
and will hand down to our descendant. The Spartan hymn, " We 
are what you were ; we shall be what you are ", is in its simplicity 
the national anthem of every land. 

" In the past an inheritance of glory and regrets to be shared, 
in the future a like ideal to be realised ; to have suffered, and 
rejoiced, and hoped together ; all these things are worth more than 
custom houses in common, and frontiers in accordance with strate- 
gical ideas j all these can be understood in spite of diversities of 
race and language. I said just now, 'to have suffered together' 
for indeed, suffering in common is a greater bond of union than joy. 

As regards national memories, mournings are worth more than 
triumphs ; for they impose duties, they demand common effort ”, 

Are there any common historical antecedents which the 
Hindus and Muslims can be said to share together as matters of 
pride or as matters of sorrow ? That is the crux of the question. 
That is the question which the Hindus must answer, if they wish 
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to maintain, that Hindus and Musalmans together form a nation. 
Now so far as this aspect of their relationship is concerned they 
have been just two armed battalions warring against each other. 
There was no common cycle of participation for a common achive- 
ment. Their past is a past of mutual destruction — a past of mutual 
animosities, both in the political as wcU as in the religious fields. 
As Bhai Parmanand points out in his pamphlet called “ The Hindu 
National Movement ” : — “ In history the Hindus revere the 
memory of Prithi Raj, Partap, Shivaji and Be-ragi Bir who fought 
for the honour and freedom of this land (against the Muslims) , 
while the Mahomedans look upon the invaders of India, 
like Muhammad bin Qusim and rulers like Aurangzeb as 
their national heroes ”. In the religious field Hindus draw 
their inspirations irom the Ramayan, Mahabharat, and the Geeta. 
The Musalman on the other hand derive their inspiration from 
the Quaran and the Hadis. Thus, the things that divide are far 
more vital than the things which unite. In depending upon 
certain common features of Hindu and Mahomedan social life, 
in relying upon common language, common race and common 
country the Hindu is mistaking what is accidental and superficial 
for what is essential and fundamental. The political and religious 
antagonisms divide the Hindus and Musalmans far more deeply 
than the so-called common things able to bind them together. 
The prospects might perhaps be different if the past of the two 
communities can be forgotten by both. Renan points out the 
importance of forgetfulness as a factor in building up a nation : — 

“ Forgetfulness, and I shall even say historical error, form an 
essential factor in the creation of a'nation; and thus it is that the 
progress of historical studies may often be dangerous to the 
nationality. Historical research, in fact, brings back to light the 
deeds of violence that have taken place at the commencement of 
all political formations, even of those the consequences of which 
have been most benefiicial. Unity is ever achieved by brutality. 
The union of Northern and Soulliern France was the result of 
an extermination, and of a reign of terror that lasted for nearly 
a hundred years. The king of France who was, if I may say so, the 
ideal type of a secular crystalliser, the king of France who made 
the most perfect national unity in existence, lost his prestige when 
seen at too close a distance. The nation that he had formed 
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cursed him ; and today the knowledge of what he was worth, and 
what he did, belonges only to the cultured, 

"It is by contrast that these great laws of the history of Western 
Europe become apparent. In the undertaking which the king of 
France, in part by his justice, achieved so admirably, many 
countries came to disaster. Under the crown of St. Stephen, 
Magyars and Slave have remained as distinct as they were eight 
hundred years ago. Far from combining the different elements in its 
dominions, the house of Hapsburg has held them apart and often 
opposed to one another. In Bohemia, the Czech element and the 
German element are superimposed like oil and water in a glass. 

The Turkish policy of separation of nationalities according to relig- 
ion has had much graver results. It has brought about the ruin of 
the East. Take a town like Smyrna or Salonica j you will find 
there five or six communities each with its own memories, and 
possessing among them scarcely anything in common. But the 
essence of the nation is, that all its individual members should 
have things in common ; and also, that all of them should hold 
many things in oblivion. No French citizen knows whether he 
is a Burgundian, and Alan, or a Visgoth ; every French citizen 
ought to have forgotten St. Bartholomew, and the massacres of 
the South in the thirteenth century. There are not ten families 
in France able to furnish proof of a French origin ; and yet, even 
if such a proof were given, it would be essentially defective, in 
consequence of a thousand unknown crosses, capable of deranging 
all genealogical systems ”, 

The pity of it is that the two Communities can never 
forget or obliterate their past. Because their past is imbedded in 
their religion, for each to give up its past is to give up its religion. 
To hope for this is to hope in vain. 

In the absence of common historical antecedents the Hindu 
view that Hindu and Musalmans form one nation falls to the 
ground. To maintain it is to keep up a hallucination. There is 
no such longing between the Hindus and Musalmans to belong 
together as there is among the Musalmans of India. 

It is no use saying that this claim of the Musalmans beings 
a nation is an after-thought of their leaders. As an accusation it 
is true. The Muslims were hitherto quite content to call them- 
selves a community. It is only recently that they have begun 
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to style themselves a nation. But an accusation, attacking the 
motives of a person, does not amount to a refutation of his thesis. 
To say that because the Muslims once called themselves a commu- 
nity, they arc, therefore, now debarred from calling themselves 
a nation is to misunderstand the mysterious working of the psycho- 
logy of national feeling. Such an argument presupposes that 
wherever there exist a people, who possess the elements that go to 
the making up of a nation there ^ust he manifested that sentiment 
of nationality which is their natural consequence and that if they 
fail to manifest it for some time then that is to be used as evidence 
showing the unreality of the claim of being a nation, if made 
afterwards. There is no historical support for such a contention. 
As Prof. Toynbee points out : — 

" it is impossible to argue a priot i from the presence of one or even 
several of these factors to the existence of a nationality ,* they may 
have been there for ages and kindled no response and it is impossible 
to argue from one case to another ; pricisely the same group of factors 
may produce nationality here, and there have no effect. " 

This is probably due to the fact, as pointed out by Prof. 
Barker, that it is possible for nations to exist and even to exist for 
centuries, in unreflective silence and that the spiritual essence 
of a national life may exist without the members of a nation 
being aware of its piesence. Some such thing has no 
doubt happened in the case of the Musalmans. They were not 
aware of the fact that there existed for them the spiritual essence 
of a national life. This explains why the sense of nationality 
dawned upon them so late. But it does not mean that the 
spiritual essence of a national life did not exist at all. 

It is no use contending that there are cases where a sense of 
nationality exists but tlicio is no desire for a separate national 
existence. Cases of the Fiench in Canada, of the English in South 
Africa, may be cited as cases in point. It must be admitted that 
there do exist cases, where people are aware of their nationality, but 
this awareness does not produce in them that passion which is 
called nationalism. In other words, there may be nations conscious 
of themselves but without being charged with nationalism. On the 
basis of this icasoning it may be urged that the Musalmans may bold 
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that they are a nation but they need not on that account demand 
a separate national existence ; why can they not he content with the 
position which the French occupy in Canada and the English 
occupy in South Africa ? • Such a position is quite a sound position. 
It must, however, be remembered that such a position can only be taken 
by way of pleading with the Muslims not to insist on partition. It is no 
argument against their claim for partition if they insist upon it. 

But lest pleading should be mistaken for refutation it is necessary 
to draw attention to two things. Firstly there is a diJBference between 
nationality and nationalism. They are two different psychological states 
of the human mind. Nationality means “ consciousness of kind, 
awareness of the existence of that tie of kinship Nationalism means 
“ the desire for a separate national existence for those who are bound by 
tliis tie of kinship.” Secondly it is true there cannot be nationalism 
without the feeling of nationality being in existence. But it is important 
to bear in mind that the converse is not always true. The feeling of 
nationality may be present and yet the feeling of nationalism may be 
quite absent. That is to say nationality does not in all cases produce 
nationalism. For nationality to flame into nationalism two conditions 
must exist. First there must arise the “will to live as a nation.” 
Nationalism is the dynamic expression of that desire. Secondly there 
must be a territory which nationalism could occupy and make it a state 
as well as a cultural home of the nation. Without such a territoiy 
nationalism, to use Lord Acton's plirase, would be a " soul as it were 
wandering in search of a body in which to begin life over again and dies 
out finding none ”. The Muslims have developed a " will to live as 
a nation.” For them nature has found a territoiy which they can 
occupy and make it a state as well as a cultural home for the new born 
Muslim nation. Given these favourable conditions there should be no 
wonder if the Muslims say that they are not content to occupy the 
position which the French choose to occupy in Canada or the English 
choose to occupy in South Africa : that they shall have a national home 
which they can call their own. 




CHAPTER III 

ESCAPE FROM DEGRADATION 

“ What justification have the Musalmans of India for demanding 
the partition of India and the establishment of separate Muslim States ? 
Why this issurrection ? What grievances have they ? ” — ask the Hindus 
in a spirit of righteous indignation. 

Any one who knows history will not fail to realize that it has now 
been a well established principle that nationalism is a sufficient justification 
for the a'eation of a national state. As the great historian Lord Acton 
points out : — 

“In the old European System, the rights of nationalities were 
neither recognized by Governments nor asserted by the people. The 
interest of the reigning families, not those of the nations, regulated 
the frontiers, and the administration was conducted generally 
without any reference to popular desires. Where all 'liberties were 
suppressed, the claims of national independence were necessarily 
ignored, and a princess, in the words ofFenolon, carried a monarchy 
in her wedding portion . " 

Nationalities were at first listless. When they became conscious — 

“ They first rose against their conquerors in defence of their legitimate 
rulers. They refused to be governed by usurpers. Next came 
a time when they revolted because of the'wrongs inflicted upon them 
by their rulers. The insurrections were provoked by particular 
grievances justified by definite complaints. Then came the French 
Revolution which effected a complete change. It taught the people 
to regard their wishes and wants as the supreme criterion of their 
right to do what they liked to do with themselves. It proclaimed 
the idea of the sovereignty of the people uncontrolled by the past 
and uncontrolled by the existing state. This text taught by the 
French Revolution became an accepted dogma of all liberaj thinkers. 
Mill gave it his support. “One hardly knows" says Mill “what 
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any division of the human race should be freed to do, if not to 
determine with which of the various collective bodies of human 
beings they choose to associate themselves". 

He even went so far as to hold that — 

"It is in general a necessary condition of free institutions that the 
boundaries of governments should coincide in the main with those 
of nationalities. ” 

Thus history shows that the theory of nationality is imbedded in the 
democratic theoiy of the sovereignty of the will of a people. This 
means the demand by a nationality for a national state does not require 
to be supported by any list of grievances. The will of the people is 
enough to justify it. 

But if grievances must be cited in support of their claim then the 
Muslims say that they have them in plenty. They may be summed 
up in one sentence — ^namely that constitutional safeguards have failed to 
save them from the tyranny of the Hmdu majority. 

At the Round Table Conference the Muslims presented their list 
of safeguards, which were formulated in the well-known fourteen points. 
The Hindu representatives at the Round Table Conference would not 
consent to them. There was an impasse. The British Government 
intervened and gave what is known as " the Communal decision.” By that 
decision the Muslims got all their fourteen points. There was much 
bitterness amongst die Hindus against the Communal Award. But the 
Congress did not take pait in the hostility that was displayed by the 
Hindus generally towards it although it did retain the right to describe 
it as anti-national and to get it changed with the consent of the 
Muslims. So careful was the Congress not to wound the feelings of 
the Muslims that when the Resolution was moved in the Central 
Assembly condemning the Communal Award the Congress, though it 
did not bless it, remained neutral neither opposing nor supporting it. 
The Mabomedans were well justified in looking upon this Congress 
attitude as a friendly gesture. 

The victory of the Congress at the polls in the Provinces, where 
die Hindus are in a majority, did not disturb the tranquility of the 
Musalmaiis. They felt they had nothing to fear firom the Congress 
and the prospects were that the Congress and the Muslim League 
would work the constitution in partnership. But two years and seven 
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months of the Congress Government in the Hindu Provinces have 
completely disillusioned them and have made them die bitterest enemies 
of the Congi’ess. The Deliverance Day celebration held on the 
22nd December 1939 shows the deptli of their resentment. What 
is worse, their bitterness is not confined to the Congress. Musalmans 
who at the Round Table Conference joined in the demand for Swaraj 
are today the most ruthless opponents of Swaraj. 

What has the Congress done to annoy the Muslims so much ? 
The Muslim League has asserted that under the Congress regime the 
Muslims were actually tyrannized and oppressed. Two Committees 
appointed by the League are said to have investigated and reported on 
the matter. But apart from tliese matters which require to be examined 
by an impartial tribunal, there are undoubtedly two things which have 
produced the clash, (i) The refusal by the Congress to recognize the 
Muslim League as the only representative body of the Muslims. (2) The 
refusal by the Congress to form Coalition Ministries in Congress 
Provinces. 

On the first question, both the Congress and the League are 
adamant. The Congress is prepared to accept the Muslim League as 
one of the many Muslim political organizations such as the Ahrar 
Party, National Muslims and Jamait-ul-Ulema. But it will not accept 
the Muslim League as the only representative body of the Muslims. 
The Muslim League on the other hand is not prepared to enter into 
any talks unless the Congress accepts it as the only representative body 
of the Musalmans of India. The Hindus stigmatize this claim of the 
League as an extravagant one and try to ridicule it. The Muslims may 
say that if the Hindus would only stop to inquire how treaties between 
nations are made drey would realize the stupidity of their view. It may 
be argued that when a nation proceeds to make a treaty with another 
nation it recognizes the Government of the latter as fully representing 
it. Now in no country does die Government of the day represent 
the whole nation. A Government of die day only represents a majority. 
But nations do not refuse to settle their disputes because die Govern- 
ments which represent them do not represent the whole people, It is 
enough if each Government represents a majority of its citizens. This 
analogy, the Muslims may contend, must apply to the Congress — ^League 
quarrel on this issue. The League may not represent the whole body 
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of Muslims. But if it represents a majority of tliem then the Congress 
should have no compunction to deal with it for the puipose of eflfecting 
a settlement of the Hindu-Moslem question. Of course it is open to the 
Government of a country not to recognize the Government of another 
country where there is more than one body claiming to be the 
Government. Similarly the Congress may not recognize the League. 
But then it must recognize either the National Muslims or the Ahrars 
or the Jamiat-ul- Ulema and fix the terms of settlement between the two 
communities. Of course, it must act with tlie full knowledge as to which 
is more lilrely to be repudiated by the Muslims — an agreement with the 
■ League or an agreement with the other Muslim parties. The Congress 
must deal with one or the other. To deal with neither is not only 
stupid but mischievous. This attitude of the Congress only serves to 
annoy the Muslims and to exasperate them. The Muslims rightly 
interpret tliis attitude of the Congress as an attempt to create divisions 
among them with a view to cause confusion in their ranks and wealcen 
their front. 

On the second issue, the Muslim demand has been that in the 
cabinets there shall be included Muslim Ministers who have the 
confidence of the Muslim members in the Legislature, They expected 
that this demand of theirs would be met by the Congress if it came 
in power. But they were sorely disappointed. With regard to this 
demand the Congress took a legalistic attitude. ‘ The Congress agreed 
to include Muslims in their cabinets provided they resigned from their 
parties, joined the Congress and signed the Congress pledge. This was 
resented by the Muslims on three groimds. 

In the first place, they regarded it as a breach of faith. The 
Muslims say that this demand of theirs is in accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution. At the Round Table Conference it was 
agreed that the cabinets shall include representatives of the minority 
communities. The minorities insisted that a provision to that effect 
should be made a part of the statute. The Hindus on the other h and 
desired that the matter should be left to be regulated by convention. 
A ma media was found. It was agreed that the provision should find 
a place in the Instrument of Instructions to the Governors of the 
Provinces and an obligation should be imposed upon him to see that 
•effect was given to the convention in the formation of the cabinets. 
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The Musalmans did not insist upon maldng this provision a part of the 
statute because they depended upon the good faith of the Hindus. 
But this agreement was brolcen by a party which had given the 
Muslims to understand that towards them its attitude would be not 
only correct but considerate. 

In the second place, the Muslims felt that the Congress view was 
a perversion of the real scope of the convention. They rely upon the 
text of the clause* in the Instrument of Instructions and argue that 
the words “member of a minority community ” in it can have only one 
meaning, namely, a person having confidence of the community. The 
position talffin by the Congress is in direct contradiction with the 
meaning of this clause and is indeed a covert attempt to break all 
other parties in the country and to make the Congress the only 
political party in the country. The demand for signing the Congress 
pledge can have no other intention. This attempt to establish 
a totalitaiian state may be welcome to the Hindus. But it meant the 
political death of the Muslims as a free people. 

This resentment of the Muslims was considerably aggravated 
when they found the Governors, on whom the obligation was imposed 
to see that effect was given to the convention, declined to act. Some 
Governors declined because they were helpless by reason of the feet 
that the Congress was the only majority party which could produce 
a stable Government, that a Congress Government was the only 
government possible and that there was no alternative to it except 
suspending the constitution. Other Governors declined because they 
became active supporters of the Congress Governments and showed 
their partisanship by praising the Congres's or by wearing Khadi which 
is the official party dress of the Congress. Whatever be the reasons 
the Muslims discovered that an important safeguard had felled to 
save them. 

* In making appointments to liis Cotmoil of Ministers our Governor shall use 
his hest endeavours to select his Ministers in the following ni.auner, that is to say, 
to appoint in consultation with Ilia person who in his judgment is most likely to 
command a stable mojoriiy in the Legislature those persons (inoluding so far as 
practioable members of important minoiity eommnnilies) who will bopt be in 
a position eoUeotively to command the oemfidenoe of the Legislature. In so acting 
he shall bear constantly in mind the need ioi lostering a sense of joint responeihility 
among his Ministers.” 
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The Congi'ess reply to these accusations by the Muslims are 
mainly two. In the first place, they say that coalition cabinets are 
inconsistent with collective responsibility of the cabinet. This the 
Musalmans refuse to accept as an honest plea. The English people 
were the first and the only people, who made it a principle of their 
system of Government. But even there it has been abandoned since. 
The English Parliament debated the issue and came to the conclusion 
that it was so sacrosanct as could not be departed from nor a departure 
from it affected the efficiency or smooth working of the govern- 
mental machine. Secondly, as a matter of fact there was no collective 
responsibity in the Congress Government. It was a Government 
by departments. Each Minister was independent of the other and 
the Prime Minister was just a Minister. For the Congress to talk 
about collective responsibiliy was just really impertinent. The plea 
was even dishonest, because it is a fact that in provinces where the 
Congress was in a minority they did form coalition Ministries without 
asking the Minister from other parties to sign the Congress pledge. 
The Muslims are entitled to ask that if coalition is bad it must be bad 
in all places, how can it be good in one place and bad in another ? 

The second reply of the Congress is that even if they have to take 
Muslim Ministers in their cabinet who have not the confidence of the 
majority of the Muslims, they have not failed to protect their interests. 
Indeed they have done everything to advance the interests of the 
Muslims. This no doubt rests on the view Pope held of government 
when he said — 

" With forms of Government let fools contend ; 

What is administered best is best " 

But the Congress High Command seem to have misunderstood 
what tlie mam contention of the Muslims and the Minorities has been. 
Their quarrel is not on the issue whether the Congress has or has not 
done any good to the Muslims and the Minorities. Their quarrel is on 
an issue which is totally different Are the Hindus to be a ruling race 
and the Muslims and other minorities to be subject races under Swaraj ? 
That is the issue involved in the demand for coalition ministries. On 
that the Muslims and other minorities have taken a definite stand. 
They are not prepared to accept the position of subject races. 
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That the ruling community has done good to the ruled is quite 
beside the point and is no answer to the contention of the minority 
communities that they refuse to be treated as a subject people. The 
British have done many good thin^ in India for the Indians. They 
have improved their roads, constructed canals on more scientific 
principles, effected their transport by Railways, carried their letters 
by penny post, flashed their messages by lightening, improved their 
cuiTency, regulated their weights and measures, coirected their notions 
of geography, astronomy and medicine and stopped their internal 
quarrels and effected some advancement in their material conditions. 
But because of these acts of good government did any-body on that 
account ask the Indian people to remain grateful to the British and 
give up their agitation for self-government ? Or because of these acts 
of social uplift did the Indians on that account give up then- protest 
against being treated as a subject race by the British ? The Indians 
did nothing of the kind. They rejfused to be satisfied jvitli these good 
deeds and continued to agitate for their right to rule themselves. This 
is as it should be. For, as was said by Curran, the Irish Patriot, no 
man can be grateful at the cost of his self respect, no woman can be 
grateful at the cost of her chastity and no nation can be grateful at the 
cost of its honour. To do otherwfee is to show that one’s philosophy of 
life is just what Carlyle called ‘ pig philosophy ’. The Congress High 
Command docs not seem to realize that the Muslim and the other 
minorities care more for the recognition of their self respect at the hands 
of the Congress than for mere good act on the part of the Congress. 
Men who are conscious of their being are not pigs who care only for 
fattening food. They liave their pride which they will not yield even 
for gold. In shoi't “ life is more dian the meat ". 

It is no use saying that tlie Congress is not a Hindu body 
A body which is Hindu in its composition is bound to reflect die Hindu 
mind and support Hindu asph’ations. The only difference between the 
Congress and the Hindu Malia Sabha is that the latter is crude in its 
utterance and brutal in its actions while the Congress is politic and 
polite. But apart firom this difference of fact tliere is no other 
difference between the Congress and the Hindu Maha Sabha. 

Similarly it is no use saying that the Congress does not recognize 
the distinction between rulers and ruled. If this is so the Congress 
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must prove its h(ma fides by showing its readinesss to recognize the 
other communities as free and equal partnei’S. What is the test of 
such recognition ? It seems to me that there can be only one — namely 
agreebg to share power Avith the (^fectiva repiesentatives of the 
mbority communities. Is the Congress prepared for it ? Every one 
knows the answer. The Congress is not prepared to share power 
with a member of a community who does not OAA'e allegiance to the 
Congress. Allegiance to Congress is a condition precedent to sharing 
poAver. It seems to be a rule with the Congress that it allegiance to 
Congress is not forthcoming from a community then that commimity 
must be excluded from political poAver. 

E.xclusion from political power is the essence of the distinction 
between ruling race and subject race and inasmuch as the 
Congress maintained this principle it must be said that this 
distinction was enforced by the Congress while it was in the 
saddle. The , Musalmans may Avell complain that they have 
already suffered enough and that this reduction to the position of 
a subject race is like the proverbial last straiA'. Their decline and fall 
in India began ever since the British occupation of the country. 
Every change, executive, administi’ative or legal, introduced by the 
British has inflicted a series of blows upon the Muslim Community. 
The Muslim rulers of India Had allowed the Hindus to retain their 
law in civil matters. But they had abrogated the Hindu criminal 
law and had made the Muslim criminal laAv the law of the state 
applicable to all Hindus as Avefl as Muslims. The first thing the 
British did was to displace gradually the Muslim criminal law by 
another of their making until the process was finally completed by 
the enactment of Macauley’s Penal Code. This was the first blow 
to the prestige and position of the Muslim Community in India. This 
was followed by the abridgement of the field of application of the 
Shariat or the Muslim Civil Larv. Its application was restricted 
to matters concerning personal relations such as marriage and 
inheritance and then only to the extent pemiitted by the British, Side 
by side came the abolition in 1837 of Persian as the ofiicial language 
of the Court and of the general administration and the substitution of 
the English and the vernaculars in place of Persian. Then came 
tlie abolition of the Quazis who during the Muslim rule administered 
the Sha'iat. In their^Jplaces were apppomted law officers and judges 
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who might be of any religion but who got tlie right of interpreting 
Muslim law and whose decisions became binding on Muslims. These were 
severe blows to die Muslims. As a result the Muslims found their prestige 
gone, their laws replaced, their language shelved and their education shorn 
of its monetary value. Along with these came more palpable blows in 
the shape of annexation of Sind and Oudh and the Mutiny. The last 
particularly affected the higher classes of Mu.slims who suffered 
enormously by the extensive confiscation of properly inflicted upon them 
by die British as a punishment for their suspected complicity in the 
Mutiny. By the end of the Mutiny the Musalmans, high and low, were 
brought down by these series of events to the lowest depths of broken 
pride, black dispair and general penuary. Without prestige, without 
education and without resources the Muslim were left to face the 
Hindus. The British, pledged to neutrality, were indifferent to the 
result of the struggle between the two communities. The end is that 
the Musalmans are completely worsened in die struggle. By the 
British conquest a complete political revolution has talcen place 
between the relative position of the two communities. For 600 years 
the Musalmans had been the masiers of Hindus. The British occu- 
pation brought them down to the level of the Hindus. From masters 
to fellow subjects was degradation enough. But a change from the 
status of fellow subjects to diat of subjects of the Hindus is really 
humiliation. Is it unnatural, ask the Muslims, if they seek an escape 
from so intolerable a position by the creation of separate national 
States in which the Muslims can find a peaceftil home and in which 
the conflicts between a ruling race and a subject race can find no 
place to plague their lives ? 




PART II 

HINDU CASE AGAINST PAKISTAN 

Thm seem to be three reasojis present to tM mind of 
the llmdus lolto are q>posing this scheme of Pakistan' 
They are as under 

t Because it involves the hreahiny-up of the unity of 
India- 

I- Because it weakens the defences of India- 
Because it fails to solve the comimmal pn'oblem- 

Is there any svhstance in these objectio/is ? This PaH is 
concerned with an examination of the validity of time objectiam- 




CHAPTER IV 
BEEAK-UP OF UNITY 
T 

Before the Hindus complain about tlie destruction of the unity 
of India let them make certain that the unity they are harping upon 
does exist. What unit}’ is thei-e between Pakistan and Hindustan ? 

Those Hindus who maintain tlie affirmative chiefly rely upon the 
fact that the areas which the Muslims want to be separated from India 
have always been a part of India. HLstorically this is no doubt true. 
Not only was this ai^ea a part of India when Chandragupta was the 
ruler ; it tvas also a part of India when Hwen Thasang, the Chinese 
pilgrim wsited India in the 7th Ccntuiy A. D. In his diaiy Hwen 
Thasang has recorded that India Avas divided into 5 divisions or to 
use his language there were ‘five Indies’* (i) Northern India, 
(2) Western India, (3) Central India, (4) Eastern India and 
(5) Southern India and that these five divisions contained 80 
kingdoms. According to HATOn Thasang Northern India comprised 
the Punjab proper, including Kashmir and the adjoining hill states 
with the whole of Eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus, and the 
present Cis-Satlej States to the West ol the Sarasvati river. Thvrs 
in Northern India there were not only included the districts of 
Kabul, Jallabad, Peshwar, Gazni and Banu, but they -AA'ere all subject 
to the ruler of Kapisa, who rvas a Hindu Kshatriya and whose 
capital was most probably at Charikar, 27 miles fi'om Kabul. In 
the Punjab proper the hilly districts of Taxila, Singhapiu'a, Urasa 
Punch and Rajaori, were subject to the Raja of Kashmir ; while 
the whole of the plains, including Multan and Shorkot were dependent 

* Cunninghams’ Aneiunb Oeography of India. fEd. ifajumdar) pp. 13-1 4- 
The writers of the Piivanae divided India into 9 divisions, 
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on the ruler of Taki or Sangala, near Lahore, Such was the extent 
of the northern boundaiy of India at the time when Hwen Thasang 
came on his pilgrimage. But as Ptof. Toynbee points out, 


"We must be on our guard against ‘historical sentiment’, that 
is, against arguments taken from conditions which once existed 
or were supposed to exist, but which are no longer real at the 
present moment. They are most easily illustrated by extreme 
examples. Italian newspapers have discribed the annexation of 
Tiipoli as lecovering the soil of the Fatherland because it was 
once a province of the Roman Empire ; and the entire region of 
Macedonia is claimed by Greek Chauvinists on the one hand, 
because it contains the site of Pella, the cradle of Alexander the 
Great in the fouith century B. C. and by Bulgarians on the other, 
because Ohhrida, in the opposite corner, was the capital of the 
Bulgarian Tzardom in the tenth century A. D. though the drift of 
time has burned the tradition of the latter almost as deep as the 
achievements of the ' Emathian Conqueror ’ on which the modern 
Greek nationalists insists so stiongly, ” 

The same logic applies here. Heie also agmments are taken 
from conditions which once existed but which are no longer real 
and which omit to take into consideration later facts which histoiy 
has to record during practically one thousand years— after the 
return of Hwen Thasang, 

It is true tliat when Hwen Thasang came, not only Punjab 
but what Ls now Afghanistan was pait of India and fuitlier the 
people of Punjab and Afghanistan were either Vedic or Buddhists 
by religion. But what has happened since Hwen Thasang 
left India ? 


The most important thing that has happened is the invasion of 
India by the Muslim hordes fixim the North-west. The first Muslim 
invasion of India was by the Arabs who were led by Mahommad bin 
Quasim It took place in 711 A. D. and resulted in the conquest of 
Sind This first Muslim invasion did not result in a permanent 
occupation of the country because the Caliphate of Bagdad by whose 
order and command the invasion had talcen place was obliged to 
withdraw* its direct control from this distant province of Sind by the 


*Siiul wflfl leuMupwl by Mobanjiutid Giioii, 
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middle of the gth century A. D. But soon after this withdrawal there 
began a series of tenible invasions by Muhamad of Gazni in looi A. D. 
Muhamad died in 1030 A. D. But within the short span of 30 years 
he invaded India 17 times. He was Mowed by Mahommed Ghori 
who began his carreer as an invader in 1173. He was killed in 1206. 
For thirty years had Muhamad of Gazni ravaged India and for 
thirty years Mahommed Ghori harried the same country in the same 
way. Then followed the incursions of the Mogal hordes of Chingiz 
Khan. They first came in 1221. They then only wintered in India 
but did not enter it. Trventy years after they marched on Lahore 
and sacked it. Of their inroads the most terrible was under Taimur 
in 1398. Then comes on the scene a new invader in the person of 
Babar who invaded India in 1526. The invasions of India did not 
stop with that of Babai'. There occurred two more invasioas. In 
1738 Nadirshah’s invading host swept over Punjab lilce a flooded river 
" furious as the ocean He was followed by Ahmadsha Abdalli 
who dnvaded India in 1761, smashed the forces of the Mai’athas at 
Panipat and crushed for ever the attempt of the Hindus to gain the 
ground which they had lost to their Muslim invaders. 

These Muslim invasions* were not undertaken merely out of 
lust for loot or conquest. There was another object behind them. 
The expedition against Sind by Mahommad bin Quasiin was of 
a punitive character and was undertaken to punish Raja Dahir 
of Sind who had refused to make restitution' for the seizure of an 
Arab ship at Debul, one of the sea-port towns of Sind. But there is 
no doubt that striking a blow at the idolatry and polytheism of 
Hindus and establishing Islaui in India was also one of the aims 
of this expedition. In one of his despatches to Hajjaj, Mahommad 
bin Quasiin is quoted to have said : — 

” The nephew of Raja Dahir, his warriors and principle officers 
have been dispatched, and the infidels converted to Islam or 
destroyed. Instead of idol-temples, mosques and other places 
of worship have been created, the Khutbah is read, the call to 
prayers is raised, so that devotions are performed at stated hours. 
The Takhir and praise to the Almighty God are offered every 
morning and evening.” 

’’'"Whati follows regariliug the obj ‘ots and metliods of the Muslim invaders has 
been taken almost verbatim from “ Indian Islam ” by Dr. Tims eepeaially the 
quotations. 

7 
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so 

After receiving the above dispatch, which had been forwarded 
with the head of the Raja, Hajjaj sent the following reply to his 
general : — 

Except that you give protection to all, great and small alike, 
make no difference between enemy and friend. God says, “ Give no 
quarter to infidels but cut their throats.” Then know that this is the 
comman 1 of the great God. You shall not be too ready to grant 
prote..tion, because it will prolong your work. After this give no 
quarter to any enemy except those who are of rank.” 

Muhamad of Gazni also looked upon his numerous invasions 
of India as the waging of a holy war. A Utbi the historian of 
Muhamad in describing his raids writes : — 

“ He demolished idol temples and established Islam. He captur- 
ed cities, killed the polluted wretches, destroying the 

idolaters, and gratifying Muslims. ‘ He then returned home and 

promulgated accounts of the victories obtained for Islam and 

vowed that every year he would undertake a holy war against 
Hind.” 

Mahommed Ghori was actuated by the same holy zeal in his 
invasions of India. Hasan Nizami the historian describes his 
work in the following terms : — 

‘ He purged by his sword the land of Hind from the filth of 
infidelity and vice, and freed the whole of that country from the 
thorn of God-plurality and the impurity of idol- worship, and by his 
royal vigour and intrepidity left not one temple standing.' 

Timur has in his Memoir explained what led him to invade 
India. He says : — 

" My object in the invasions of Hindustan is to load a campaign 
against the infidels, to convert them to the true faith according to 
the command of Mahammad (on whom and his family be the bless- 
ing and peace of God), to purify the land from the defilement of 
misbelief and polytheism, and overthrow the temples and idols, 
whereby we shall hsGhazis and Mujhkids, companions and soldiers 
of the faith before God.” 

These invasions of India by Muslims were as much invasions 
of India as they were wars among the Muslims themselves. This 
fact has remained hidden because the invaders are all lumped 
together as Muslims without distinction, But as a matter of feet 
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they were Tartars, Afghans and Mongols. Mahomed of Gazni 
was a Tartar, Mahomed of Ghori was an Afghan, Timur was 
a Mongol, Baber was a Tartar, Nadirshah and Ahmedshah Abdali 
were Afghans. In invading India the Afghan was out to destroy 
the Tartar and the Mongol was out to destroy both the Tartar as 
well as the Afghan. They were not a loving family cemented by 
the feeling of Islamic brotherhood. They were deadly rivals of 
one another and their wars were often wars of mutual extermination. 
What is however important to bear in mind is that with all their 
internecine conflicts they were all united by one common objective 
and that was to destroy the Hindu &ith. 

The methods adopted by the Muslim invaders of India are 
not less significant for the subsequent history of India than the 
object of their invasions. 

Muhammad Bin Quassim’s first act of religious zeal was 
forcibly to circumcise the Brahmins of the captured city of Dcbul ; 
but on discovering that they objected to this sort of conversion, he 
then proceeded to put all above the age of 17 to death, and to 
order all others, with women and children, to be led into slavery. 
The temple of the Hindus was looted, and the rich booty was 
divided equally among the soldiers, after one-fifth, the legal portion 
for the government, had been set aside. 

Mahomed of Gazni from the first adopted those plans that 
would strike terror into the hearts of the Hindus. After the defeat 
of Raja Jaipal in A. D. looi Mahomed ordered that Jaipal "be 
paraded about in the streets so that his sons and chieftains might 
see him in that condition of shame, bonds and disgrace ; and that 
the fear of Islam might fly abroad through the country of the 
infidels. 

" The slaughtering of 'infidels’ seemed to be one thing that gave 
Mahomed particular pleasure. In one attack on Chand Rai, in A. D. 
1019, many infidels were slain or taken prisoners, and the Muslims 
paid no regard to booty until they had satiated themselves with the 
slaughter of the infidels and worshippers of the sun and fire.’ The 
historian naively adds that the elephants of the Hindu armies came 
to Mahmud of their own accord, leaving idols, preferring the 
service of the religion of Islam.” 
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Not infrequently the slaughter of the enemy gave a great 
setback to the indigenous culture of the Hindus, as in the conquest 
of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtyar KhiljL When he took a certain 
place, the Tabaquat-i-Nasiri informs us that 

“ great plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the 
inhabitants were Brahmins with shaven heads. They were put 

to death. Large numbers of books were found but no one 

could explain their contents as all the men had been killed the 
whole fort and city being a place of study. 

" Of the destruction of temples and the desecration of idols we 
have an abundance of evidence. Muhammad bin Quassim carried 
out his plan of destruction systematically in Sind, we have seen, 
but he made an exception of the famous temple at Multan for 
purposes of revenue, as this temple was a place of resort for pilgrims, 
who made large gifts to the idol. Nevertheless while he thus 
satisfied his avarice by lotting the temple stand, he g.ive vent to 
his malignity by having a piece of cow’s flesh tied around the 
neck of the idol. 

" Minhaj-as-Siraj further tells how Mahmud became widely 
known for having destroyed as many as a thousand temples, and 
of his great feat in destrojnng the temple of Somnath and carrying 
off its idol, which he asserts was broken into four parts. “ One part 
he deposited in the Janii Masjid of Gazni, one he placed at the 
entrance of the royal palace, the third he sent to Mecca, and the 
fourth to Medina." 

It is .said by Lane Poole that Mahomed of Gazni "who 
had vowed that every year should sec him wage a holy war against 
the infidels of "Hindustan ” could not rest from his idol-breaking 
campaign so long as tlie temple.of Somnath remained inviolate. 
It was for this specific purpose that he, at the very close of his 
career, undertook his arduous march across the desert from Multan 
to Anhalwara on the coast, fighting as he went, until he saw at 
last the famous temple. 

" There, a hundred thousand pilgrims were wont to assemble, a 
thousand Brahmins served the temple and guarded its treasures, and 
hundreds of dancers and singers played before its gates. Within 
stood the famous linga, a rude pillar stone adorned with gems and 
lighted by jewelled condelbra which were reflected in rich hangings, 
embroidered with precious stones like stars, that decked the shrine 
Its ramparts weie swarmed with incredulous Brahmins, 
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mocking the vain arrogance of foreign infidels whom the God of 
Somnath would assuredly consume. The foreigners, nothing daunted, 
scaled the walls j the God remained dumb to the urgent appeals of 
his servants ; fifty thousand Hindus suffered for their faith and the 
sacred shrine was sacked to the joy of tho true believers. The great 
stone was cast down, and its fragments were carried off to grace 
the coqueror’s palace. The temple gates were set up at Gazni and 
a million pounds' worth of treasure rewarded the iconoclast."* 

Muhammad Ghori onu of the enthusiastic successors of Mahmud 
of Gazni, in hi.s conquest of Ajniir • 

"destroyed pillars and foundations of the idol-temples, and built 
in their stead mosques and colleges, and the precepts of Islam and 
the customs of the law were divulged and established. At Delhi, 
the city and its vicinity were freed from idols and idol worship, and 
in the sanctuaries of the images of the gods mosques were raised by 
the worshippers of the one God." 

Qutb-ud-Din Aybak also is .said to have de.stroyed nearly 
a thousand temples, and then raised mosques on their foundations. 
The same author states that he built the Janii Masjid, Delhi, and 
adorned it with the stones and gold obtained from the temples 
which had been demolished by elephants, and covered it with 
inscriptions (from the Quran) containing the divine commands. 
We have further evidence of this harrowing process having been 
systcmatioally employed from the inscription extant over the 
eastern gateway of this same mosque at Delhi, which relates that 
the materials of 27 idol temples were used in its construction. 

" .Ma-ud-Din, in his zeal to build n second Minar to the Jami 
Masjid, to rival the Oue built of Qutb-ucl-din, is said by Amir Khusru 
not only to have dug stones out of the hills, but to have demolished 
temples of the infidels to furnish a supply. In his consequents of 
South India the the destniction of temples was carried out by 
" Ala-ud-Din ” as it had been in the north by his predecessors. 

" The Sultan Firoz Shah, in his Futuhat, graphically relates how 
he treated Hindus who had dared to built new temples. When, 
they did this in the city (Delhi) and the environs, in opposition to 
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the law of the Piophet, which declares that such are not to be 
tolerated, under Divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, I killed 
these leaders of infidelity and punished others with stripes, until 
this abuse was entirely abolished and where infidels and idolaters 
worshipped idols, Musalmans now by God’s mercy perform their 
devotions to the true God." 

Even in the reign of Shah Jahan we read of the destruction 
of the temples that the Hindus had started to rebuild, and the 
account of this direct attack on the piety of the Hindus is thus 
solcmnfy recorded in the Badhshah-namah : 

"It had been brought to the notice of His Majesty, says the 
historian, that during the late reign (of Akbar) many idol-temples 
had been begun but remained unfinished at Benares, the great 
stronghold of infidelity. The infidels were now desirous of 
completing them. H is Majesty, the defender of the faith, gave orders 
that at Benares and throughout all his dominions in every place all 
temples that had been begun should be cast down. It was reported 
from the Province of Allahabad that 76 temples had been 
destroyed in the district of Benares,” 

It was left to Aurangzeb to make a final attempt to overthrow 
idolatory. The author of Ma ’ athir i-Alamgiri, dilates upon his 
efforts to put down Hindu teaching, and his destruction of temples 
in the following terms ; — 

" In April, A. D. 1669, Aurangzib learned that in the provinces 
of Thatta, Multan and Benares, but especially in the latter, foolish 
Brahmins were in the habit of expounding frivolous books in their 
schools, and that learners, Muslims as well as Hindus, went there 

from long distances The 'Director of the Faith’ consequently 

issued orders to all the governors of provinces to destroy with 
a willing hand the schools and temples of the infidels ; and they were 
enjoined to put an entire stop to the teaching and practising of 
idolatrous worship 

"Such invaders as Mahmud and Timur seem to have been more 
concerned with iconoclasm, the collection of booty, the enslaving 
of captives, and the sending of infidels to hell with the 'proselytizing 
sword’ than they were with the conversion of them even by force. 
But when rulers were permanently established the winning oi 
converts became a matter of supreme urgency. It was a part of th« 
state policy to establish Islam as the religion of the whole land." 
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" Qutb-ud-Din, whose reputation for desroying temples was almost 
as great as that of Mahmud, in the latter part of the twelfth century 
and early years of the thirteenth, must have frequently resorted to 
force as an incentive to conversion. One instance may be noted : 
when he approached Koil (Aligrah) in A. D. 1194, 'those of the garrison 
who were wise and acute were converted to Islam, but the others 
were slain with the sword ’ 

Further examples of extreme measures employed to effect 
a change of faith are all too numerous. One pathetic case is 
mentioned in the time of the reign of Firuz Shah (A. D. 1351-1388). 
An old Brahmin of Delhi had been accused of worshipping idols 
in his house, and of even leading Muslim women to become 
infidels. He was sent for and his case placed before the judges, 
doctor's, elders and lawyers. Their reply was that the provisions 
of the law were clear. The Brahmin must either become a Muslim 
or be burned. The true faith was declared to him and the right 
course pointed out, but he refused to accept it. " Consequently he 
was burned by the order of the Sultan", and the commentator adds, 
“Behold the Sultan’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, how 
he would not deviate in the least from its decrees." 

"Not only was sluaghter of the infidels and the destruction of their 
temples resorted to in earlier period of Islam's contact with India, 
but as we have seen, many of the vanquished were led into slavery. 
The dividing up of booty was one of the special attractions, to the 
leaders as well as to the common soldiers in these e-xpeditions. 
Mahmud seems to have made the slaughter of infidels, the destruction 
of their temples, the capturing of slaves, and the plundering of the 
wealth of the people, particularly of the temples and the priests, the 
main object of his raids. On the occassion of his first raid he is 
said to have taken much booty ; and half a million Hindus, ‘beauti- 
ful men and women’, wore reduced to slavery and taken back to 
Ghazni." 

When he later took Kanuaj, in A. D. 1017, he took so much 
booty and 50 many prisoners that ‘the fingers of those who 
counted them would have tired.’ The same authority describes how 
common Indian slaves had become in Ghazni and Central Asia 
after the campaign of A. D. 1019. 

‘‘The number of prisoners may be conceived from the fact that 
each was sold for from two to ten dirhams. These were afterwards 
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taken to Ghazni, and merchants came from far distant cities 

to purchase them ; and the fair and the dark, the rich and the 

poor were commingled in one common slavery,” 

“ In the year A. D. 1202, when Qutb-ud-Din captured Kalinjar, 
after the temples had been converted into mostiues, and the very 
name of idolatry was annihilated, fifty thousand men came under 
the collar of slavery and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindus. " 

Slavery was the fate of those Hindus who were caught in the 
din of war. B ut when there ivas no war the systematic abasement 
of the Hindus played no unimportant part in the methods adopted 
by the Muslim invaders. In the days of Alla-iid-Din at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the Hindus had in certain parts given the 
Sultan much trouble. So he deteimined to impose such taxes on 
them that they would be prevented from rising in rebellion. 

" The Hindu was to be left unable to keep a horse to ride on, 
to carry arms, to wear fine clothes, or to enjoy any of the luxuries 
of life.” 

These edicts, says the historian of the period, 

" were so strictly carried out that the cliaukidars and khuts and 
muqaddims were not able to ride on horseback, to find weapon, to 

wear fine clothes, or to indulge in betel No Hindu could hold up 

his head Blows, confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and 

chains ware all employed to enforce payment. ” 

“ The payment of the jizyuh by the Hindus continued throughout 
the dominions of the sultans, emperors, and kings in various parts 
of India with more or less regubiritj', though often the law was in 
force in theory only ; since it depraded entirely on the ability of 
the sovereign to enforce his demands*. But, finally, it was abolished 
throughout the Mughul Empire in the ninth year of the enlightened 
Akbar's reign (A.D. 1665), ^fter it had been acceptecLas a fundamen- 
tal part of Muslim government policy in India for a period of more 
than eight centuries. " 

Lane Poole says that — 

“the Hindu was taxed to the extent of half the produce of his 
land, and had to pay duties on all his buffaloes, goats, and other 
milch-cattle. The taxes were to be levied equally on rich and poor, 
at so much per acre, so much per animal. Any collectors or 
officers taking bribes were summarily dismissed and heavily 
punished with sticks, pincers, the rack, imprisonment and chains' 
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The new rules were strictly carried out, so that one revenue officer 
would string together 20 Hindu notables and enforce payment by 
blows. No gold or silver, not even the betel-nut, so cheering and 
stimulative to pleasures, was to be seen in a Hindu house, and the 
wives of the impoverished native officials were reduced to taking 
service in Muslim families. Revenue Officers came to be regarded 
as more deadly than the plague; and to be a government clerk was 
disgrace worse than death, in so much that no Hindu would marry 
his daughter to such a man. " 

All this was not the result of mere caprice or moral perversion. 
On the other hand what was done was in accordance with the ruling 
ideas of the leaders of Islam in their broadest aspects. These ideas 
were well expressed by the Kazi in reply to a question put by Sultan 
Alla-ud-Din wanting to know the legal position of the Hindus under 
Muslim law. 

The Kazi said : — 

" They are called payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer 
demands silver from them, they should without question, and with 
all humility and respect, tender gold. If the officer throws dirt in 
their mouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths wide 

to receive it The due subordination of the Dhimmi is exhibited 

in this humble payment, and by this throwing of dirt into their 
mouths. The glorification of Islam is a duty, and contempt for 
religion is vain. God holds them in contempt, for he says, ' Keep 
them in subjection. To keep the Hindus in abasement is especially 
a religious duty, because they are the most inveterate enemies of the 
Prophet, and because the Prophet has commanded us to slay them, 
plunder them, and make them. captive, saying, ' Convert them to 
Islam or kill them, and make them slaves, and spoil their w'ealth 
and property. ' No doctor but the great doctor (Hanifah), to whose 
school we belong, has assented to the imposition of jizya on Hindus; 
doctors of other schools allow no other alternative^but ' Death or 
Islam’,’’ 

Such is the story of this period of 762 years which elapsed 
between advent of Mahaminud of Gazni and the return of 
Ahamadsha Abdali. 

How fer is it open for the Hindus to say that Northern India 
is part of Aryavarta ? How far is it open to the Hindus to say because 
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once it belonged to them, therefore it must remain for ever an 
integral part of India ? Those who oppose separation and hold to 
the ‘ historic sentiment ’ arising out of an ancient fact that Northern 
India including Afghanistan was once part of India and that the 
people of that area were either Buddhists or Hindus, must be asked 
whether the events of these 762 years of incessant Muslim invasions, 
the object with which they were launched and the methods adopted 
by these invaders to give effect to their object ai'e to be treated as 
though they were matters of no account ? 

Apart from other consequences ivhich have flov^ed from them 
these invasions have in my opinion so profoundly altered the culture 
and character of the Northern aieas which it is now proposed to be 
included in a Pakistan that there is not only no unity between that 
area and the rest of India but that there is as a matter of fact a real 
antipathy between the two. 

The first consequence of these invasions was the breaking up of 
the unity of Northern India with the rest of India. After his 
conquest of Northern India Mahomad of Gazni detached it from 
India and ruled it from Gazni. When Mohammad Ghori came in 
the field as a conqueror he again attached it to India and ruled it 
from Lahore and then from Delhi. Haldm, the brother of Akbar 
detached Kabul and Kandhar from Noithern India. Akbar again 
attached it to Northern India. They remained attached until the 
death of Aurangzeb. They were again detached by Nadirshah in 
1738 and the whole of Noithern India would have been severed from 
India had it not been for the check provided by rise of the Sikhs. 
Northern India therefore has been like a waggon which can be 
coupled or uncoupled according to the circumstances of the moment. 
If analogy is wanted the case of Alsace Loiraine could be cited. 
Alsace Loiraine was originally part of Germany, like the rest of 
Switzerland and the Low countries. It continued to be so till 1680, 
when it was taken by France and incorporated into French territoiy. 
It belonged to France till 1871, when it was detached by Germany 
and made part of her territory. In 1918 it was again detached from 
Germany and made part of France. In 1940 it is detached from 
France and made pait of Germany. 
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The methods adopted by the invaders have left behind them 
their aftermath. One aftermath is the bitterness between the Hindus 
and the Muslims which they have caused. This bitterness, between the 
two, is so deep-seated that a centmy of political life has not succeeded in 
assuaging it, nor making people forget it. Accompanied as the 
invasions were with the destruction of temples and forced conversions, 
with the spoliation of property, with the slaughter, enslavement 
and abasement of men, women and children, what wonder if the 
memory of these invasions has ever remained green, as a source of 
pride to the Muslims and as a source of shame to the Hindus ? 
But these things apart, this north-west corner of India has been 
a theatre in which a stern drama has been played. Muslim hordes, in 
wave after wave, have surged down into this area and fi'om thence 
scattered themselves in spray over the rest of India. These waves 
reached the rest of I ndia in thin currents. In time, they also receded 
from their furthest marlcs. But while they lasted they left a deep 
deposit of Islamic culture over the original Aryan culture in this north- 
west corner of India which has given it a totally different colour, 
both in religious and political outlook. The Muslim invaders no 
doubt came to India singing a hymn of hate agamst the Hindus. 
But they did not merely sing their hymn of hate and go back 
burning a few temples on the way. That would have been 
a blessing. They were not content with so negative a result. 
They did a positive act, namely to plant the seed of Islam. The 
growth of this plant is remarkable. It is not a summer sappling. 
It is as great and as strong as an oak. Its growth is the thickest in 
Northern India. The successive invasions have deposited their 
silt more there than anywhere else, and have served as Vatering 
exercises of devoted gardeners. Its growth is so thick in Northern 
India that the remnants of Hindu and Buddhist culture are just 
shrubs. Even the Sikh axe could not fell this oak. Sikhs no doubt 
became the political masters of Northern India. But they did not 
gain back Northern India to that spiritual and cultural unity by 
which it was bound to the rest of India before Hwen Thasang. The 
Sikhs coupled it back to India. But it remains like Alsace 
Lorraine politically detachable and spiritually alien so fer as the 
rest of India is concerned. It is only an unimaginative person who 
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could fail to take notice of these facts or insist in the face of them 
that Pakistan means brealdng up into two what is one whole. 

What is the unity the Hindu sees between Pakistan and 
Hindustan ? If it is geographical unity then that is no unity. 
Geographical unity is unity intended by nature. But in building up 
a nationality on geographical unity it must be remembered that it is 
a case whore Nature proposes and Man disposes. If it is unity in 
external things, such as ways and habits of life, that is no unity. 
Such unity is the result of exposure to a common environment. If it 
is administrative unity that again is no unity. The instance of Burma 
is in point. Aiakan and Tennarsarim wei’e annexed in 1826 by the 
treaty of Yendabu. Pegu and Maitaban were annexed in 1852. 
Upper Burma was annexed in 1886. The administrative unity between 
India and Burma was forged in 1826. For over no years that 
administiative unity continued to exist. In 1937 the knot that tied 
the two together was cut asunder and nobody shed a tear over it. 
The unity between India and Burma was not less fundamental. If 
unity is to be of an abiding character it must be founded on a sense of 
kinship, in the feeling of being kindred. In short it must be spiritual. 
Judged in the light of these considerations, the unity between 
Pakistan and Hindustan is a myth. Indeed there is more spiritual 
unity between Hindustan and Burma than there is between 
Pakistan and Hindustan. And if the Hindus did not object to 
the severance of Burma from India it is difficult to understand how 
the Hindus can object to the severance of an area like Pakistan 
which, to repeat, is politically detachable from, socially hostile and 
spiritually alien to, the rest of India. 



CHAPTER V 

WEAKENING OF THE DEFENCES. 

How will the creation of Pakistan affect the question of the 
Defence of Hindustan ? The question is not a very urgent one. 
For there is no reason to suppose lliat Pakistan will be at war with 
Hindustan immediately it is brought into being. But as the 
question is sure to be raised it is better to deal with it. 

The question may be considered under three heads : (i) Ques- 
tion of Frontiers, (2) Question of Resources and (3) Question 
of Armed Forces. 


I 

Considerations of Frontiers 

It is sure to be urged by the Hindus that Pakistan leaves 
Hindustan without a scientific frontier. The obvious reply, of 
course, is that the Musalmans cannot be asked to give up their 
right to Pakistan, because it advereely affects the Hindus in the 
matter of their boundaries. But banter apart, there are really two 
considerations, which if taken into account, will show that the 
apprehensions of the Hindus io this matter are quite uncalled for. 

In the first place, can any country hope to have a frontier 
which may be called scientific ? As Mr. Davies, the author of 
“ North-West Frontier " observes 

" It would be impossible to demarcate on the North-West of our 
Indian Empire a frontier which would satisfy ethnological, political 
and military requirements. To seek for a zone which traverses 
easily definable geographical features ; which does not violate ethnic 
considerations by cutting through the territories of closely related 
tribes j and which at the same time serves as a political boundary, 
is utopian”. 
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As a matter of history there has been no one scientific 
boundary for India and different persons have advocated different 
boundaries for India. The boundaries question has given rise to 
two policies, the “ Forward ” Policy and the “ Back to the Indus ” 
Policy. The “ Forward " Policy had a greater and a lesser 
intent, to use the language of Sir George Maemunn. In its greater 
intent it meant active control in the affairs of Afghanistan as an 
Mkit Tumi)io\i to India and the extension of Indian influence 
upto the O.XUS. In its lesser intent it was confined to the 
absorption of the tribal hills between the administered territory 
(i.e. the Province of N.-W. F.) and Afghanistan as defined by 
the Durand line and the exercise of British control right up 
to that line. The greater intent of the Forward Policy, as 
a basis for a safe boundary for India, has long been abandoned. 
Consequently there remain three possible boundary lines to choose 
from : (i) the Indus River, (2) the present administrative boundry 
of the N.-W. F. and (3) the Durand Line. Pakistan will no 
doubt bring die boundary of Hindustan Back to the Indus, indeed 
behind the Indus, to the Sutlej. But this “ Back to Indus ” policy 
was not without its advocates. The greatest exponent of the Indus 
boundary was Lord Lawrence, who was stronlgy opposed to any 
forward move beyond the trans-Indus foot hills. He advocated meet- 
ing any invader in the valley of the Indus ; in his opinion it would 
be an act of folly and weakness to give battle at any great distance 
from our base ; and that the longer the distance an invading army 
has to march, through Afghanistan and tlie tribal countiy, the more 
harassed it would be. Others no doubt have pointed out that a river 
is a weak line of defence. But the principal reason for not retiring 
to the Indus boundaiy seems to lie elsewhere, Mr. Davies gives the 
real reason when he says that the — 

''Back to Indus” cry becomes absurd when it is examined from 
the point of view of the inhabitants of the modern North-West 
Frontier Province. Not only would withdrawal mean loss of 
prestige, but it would also be a gross betrayal of those peoples to 
whom we have extended our beneficent rule. ” 

In fact, it is no use insisting that any particular boundry is the 
safest, for the simple reason that geographical conditions are not 
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decisive in the world to-day and modern technique has robbed 
natural frontiers of much of their former importance, even 
where they are mighty mountains, the broadest streams, or seas 
or deserts. 

In the second place, it is always possible for nations with no 
natural boundaries to make good this defect. Countries are not want- 
ing which have no natural boundaries. Yet all have made good tlie 
deficiencies of nature, by creating artificial fortifications as barriers, 
which can be far more impregnable than natural barriers. There is 
no reason to suppose that the Hindus will not be able to accomplish 
what other countries similarly situated have done. Given the 
resources, Hindus need have no fear for want of a naturally safe 
frontier. 


II 


Question of Resources. 

More important than the question of a scientific fiontier, is the 
question of resources. If resources are ample for the necessary 
equipment, then it is always possible to overcome the difficulties 
created by an unscientific or a weak frontier. We must therefore 
consider the comparative resources of Pakistan and Hindustan. 
The following figures are intended to convey an idea of their 
comparative resources : — 

Resources of Pakistani. 


Provinces, 

Aion. 

Population, 

Rovemies.* 




Bs. 

N.-W. F. 

13.518 

2,425,003 

1,90,11,842 

Punjftlj 

91,810 

3.3,5.51,210 

12,!»3,87,730 

Sind 

10,378 

3,887,070 

9, .56,78,269 

Balnohistan 

61,328 

420,048 

. 

Bengal 

82,95.5 

50,000,000 

38,65,82,485 

Total . . 288,998 

80,233,9.31 

60,66,38,320 
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Resources of Hiniustan. 


ProviDoes. 


Area. 

Population. 

Eevenues.''' 





Bs. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• •• 

2,711 

• 600,292 

21,00,000 

Assam 

,« 

55,014 

8,622,251 

4,46,01,441 

Bihar 

• 

69,348 

32,371,431 

6, 78,21, .588 

Bombay 


77,271 

18,000,000 

31,98,03,800 

0. P. & Bern 


99,957 

15,507.723 

4,58,83,062 

Coorg 


1,693 

103,327 

11,00,006 

Delhi 


573 

630,246 

70,00,000 

Madras 


l.K,277 

48,000,000 

25,00,71,265 

Orissa 


32,695 

8,043,681 

87,67,269 

U. P. 


200,248 

48,408,763 

16,85,52,881 


Toinl 

607,067 

178,513,910 

96,21,05,206 

These are gross 

figures. 

They are subject to 

certain additions 


and deductions. Revenues derived by the Central Govei nment from 
Railways, Currency and Post and Telegraphs are not included in these 
figures, as it is not possible to ascertain how much is raised from each 
Province. When it is done, certain additions will have to be made to 
the figures under revenue. There can be no doubt that the share form 
these heads of revenue that will be come to Hindustan will be much 
larger than the share that will go to Pakistan. Just as additions 
will have to be made to these figures, so also deductions u ill have to 
be made from them. Most of these deductions will of course fall to 
the lot of Pakistan. As will be shown later some portion of the 
Punjab will have to be excluded from the scheme of Palcistan. 
Similarly some portion of Bengal will have to be excluded from the 
proposed Eastern Muslim State, although a district from Assam may 
have to be added to it. According to me 15 districts will have to 
be excluded from the Eastern Muslim State of Bengal and 
13 districts of the Punjab shall have to be excluded from Pakistan. 
What would be the reduction in the area, population and revenue, that 
would result from the exclusion of tliese districts, there is no suflScient 
data available to enable any one to give an exact idea. One may 
however hazard the guess that so far as the Punjab and Bengal are 


"Revenues iudude liotli Revenue raised by Piovinoial Governnienta in the 
Provinces from provincial sources & by the Central Government from Central 
Revenii. 
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concerned their revenues would be halved. What is lost by Pakistan 
by this exclusion, will of course be gained by Hindustan. To put it 
in concrete terms while the Revenues of Pakistan and the Eastern 
Muslim State will be 6o crores minm 24 adores, i. e. 36 a'ores, the 
Revenues of Hindustan will be about g6 crores 24 crores, 
i. e. 130 crores. 

The study of these figures, in the light of the observations 
I have made, will show that the resources of Hindustan are far 
greater than the resources of Pakistan, whether one considers the 
question in terms of area, population or revenue. There need, 
therefore, be no apprehension on the score of resources. Creation 
of Pakistan will not leave Hindustan in a weakened condition. 


Ill 


Question of Armed Forces. 

The defence of a country does not depend so much upon its 
scientific frontier as it does upon its resources. But more than 
resources does it depend upon the fighting forces available to it. 

What are the fighting forces available to Pakistan and to 
Hindustan ? 

The Simon Commission pointed out, as a special feature of 
the Indian Defence Problem, that there were special areas which 
alone offered recruits to the Indmn Army and that there were other 
areas which offered none or if at all very few. The following table, 
taken from the Report of the Commission, undoubtedly will con.e 
as a most disagreeable surprise to many Indians, who think and care 
about the defence of India. 

Areas of Reoruitment. Number of Tleoruits drawn. 


I N,-W. Frontier Province 

pa* 

5,600 

2 Kashmir 

* • • 

6,500 

3 Punjab 

... 

86,000 

4 Baluchistan 

« *• 

VA 

0 

Q 

5 Nepal 

• 11 

19,000 


9 
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Aroas of Recruitmonb. Number of Recruits drawn. 


6 United Provinces 

... 


16,500 

7 Rajputana 

... 


7,000 

8 Central India 



200 

9 Bombay 



7,000 

10 Central Provinces 

... 


100 

ii Bibar & Orissa 



300 

12 Bengal 



Nil 

13 Assam 



Nil 

14 Burma 

... 


3,000 

15 Hyderabad 



700 

16 Mysore 



100 

17 Madras 

... 


4,000 

18 Miscellaneous 



1,900 


Total ... 


158,200 

The Simon Commission found that this state 

of affairs was 

natural to India, and in support of it, cited the following figm-es of 
recruitment from the different Provinces of India during the 

great war especially because 

“it cannot 

be suggested that any 

discouragement was offered to recruitment in any area ” : — 

Frarince. 

Combatant 

Recruits 

Enlibtod. 

NoD>ooTubntnat 

Reoruite Total. 

EDli^tecl, 

Madras 

51,223 

41.117 

82,340 

Bombay 

41,272 

30,211 

71,488 

Bsngal 

7.117 

51,936 

69,062 

United Provinoes 

163,578 

117,666 

281,143 

Fonjab 

849,683 

97,288 

446,976 

North-West Frontier 

32,181 

13,060 

46,231 

Balnobiatan 

1,761 

327 

2,088 

* Burma 

14,094 

4.679 

18,673 

Bihar & Orissa 

8,878 

32,976 

41,662 

Central Pcorinoee 

5,376 

9,831 

15,007 

Assam 

942 

14,182 

15,124 

Ajmar-Mscwara 

7,341 

1,632 

8,978 

Nepal 

53,904 

... 

68,904 

Total ... 

742,053 

414,493 

1,166,646 
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This data reveals in a striking manner that the fighting forces 
available for the defence of India mostly come from area which are 
to be included in Pakistan. From this it may be argued, that 
without Pakistan, Hindustan cannot defend itself. 

The facts brought out by the Simon Commission are of course 
beyond question. But they cannot be made the basis of a conclusion, 
such as is suggested by the Simon Commission, namely that only 
Pakistan can produce soldiers and tliat Hindustan cannot. That 
such a conclusion is quite untenable will be seen from the following 
considerations. 

In the first place what is regarded by the Simon Commission 
as something peculiar to India k not quite so peculiar. What 
appears to be peculiar is not due to any inherent defect in the people. 
The peculiarity arises, because of the policy of recruitment followed 
by the British Government for years past. The official explanation 
of this predominance in the Indian Army of the men of the North- 
West is that they belong to the Martial Classes. But Mr. Chaudhari* 
has demonstrated by unimpeachable data, that this explanation is far 
from being true. He has shown that the predominance in the 
Army of the men of the North-West took place as early as the 
Mutiny of 1857, some 20 ycais before the theory of Martial and 
Non-martial Classes was projected in an indistinct form for the first 
time in 1879 by the Special Army Committee t appointed in that 
year, and that their predominance had nothing to do with their 
alleged fighting qualities but was due to the fact that they helped 
tlie British to suppress the Mutiny in which the Bengal Army was 
so completely involved. To quote Mr. Chaudhari : — 

“The pre-Mutiny army of Bengal was essentially a Brahmin and 
Khattriya army of the Ganges basin. All the three Presidency 
Armies of those days, as we have stated in the first part of this 


* See his senes of Artioles on “ Tha Martial B<iaes ot India” published in the Modem 
Beviev for July 1930, September 1930, Jauuary 1931 and Fobmaiy 1931, 

t The QnesUoDDoire circulated by the Committee included the follo\(ing question ; '* If 
an effioiont and aviulable reserve of the Indian Army is considered necessary for the safety of 
the Empire, should it not be reoimted and maintained from those parts of the country vhiab 
(rive us best soldieis, ratber than amongst the vt eokest and least vorlike races of India” t 
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article, were in a sense quite representative of the military poten- 
tialities of the areas to ■which they belonged, though none of them 
could, strictly speaking, be correctly described as national armies 
of the provinces concerned, as there was no attempt to draw upon 
any but the traditional martial elements of the population. But 
they all got their recruits mainly from their natural areas of 
recruitment, viz., the Madras Army from the Tamil and Telugu 
countries, the Bombay Army from Western India, and the Bengal 
Army from Bihar and U. P. and to a very limited extent from 
Bengal. There ivas no official restriction on the enrolment of men 
of any particular tribe, or caste or region, provided they -were 
otherwise eligible. Leaving aside for the moment the practice 
of the Bombay and the Madias Armies, the only exception to 
this general lule in the Bengal Army was that ■which applied to the 
Punjabis and Sikhs, who, inspite of their magnificent military 
traditions, were not given a fair representation in the Army of 
Northern India. Their reciuitment, on the contrary, was placed 
under severe restrictions by an order of the Government, which 
laid down that ‘ the number of Punjabis in a regiment is never 
to exceed 200, nor are more than 100 of them to be Sikhs’. It was 
only the revolt of the Hindustani regiments of the Bengal Army 
that gave an opportunity to the Punjabis to rehabilitate themselves 
in the eyes of the British authorities. Till then, they remained 
suspect and under a ban, and the Bengal Army on the eve of the 
Mutiny was mainly recruited from Oudh, North and South Bihar, 
especially the latter, principally Shahabad and Bhojpur, the Doab 
of the Ganges and Jumna and Rohilkhuud. The soldiem recruited 
from these areas weie mostly high-caste men, Brahmins of 
all denominations, Chhatrees, Rajputs and Ahirs. The average 
proportion in which these classes were enrolled in a regiment was : 
(i) Brahmin 7/24? (2) Rajputs i. Inferior Hindus Musalmans 
Punjabees 

“To this army, the area which now-a-days furnishes the greatest 
number of soldiers— the Punjab, Nepal, N.W. F. Province, the hill 
tracts of Kumaon and Garliwal, Raj putana,— furnished very few 
recruits or none at all. There was practical exclusion in it of all the 
famous fighting castes of India,— Sikhs, Gurkhas, Punjabi Musalmans, 
Dogras, Jats, Pathans, Garhwalis, Rajputana Rajputs, Kumaonis, 
Gujars, all the tribes and septs, in fact, which are looked upon today 
as a tower of strength of the Indian Army, A single year and a 
single rebellion was, however, to change all this. The Mutiny, which 
broke out in 1857, blew up the old Bengal Army and brought into 
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existence a Puiijabized and barbarized army, resembling the Indian 
Army of to-day in broad lines and general proportions of its 
composition. 

“The gap created by the revolt of the Hindustani regiments 
(of the Bengal Army) -were at once filled up by Sikhs and other 
Punjabis, and hillmen eager for revenge and for the loot of the cities 
of Hindustan. *' They had all been conquered and subjugated by the 
British with the help of the Hindustani soldiers, and in their 
ignorance, they regarded the Hindustanis, rather than the handful 
of British, as their real enemies. This enmity was magnificently 
exploited by the British authorities in suppressing the Mutin}'. 
When the news of the enlistment of Gurkhas reached Lord Dalhousie 
in England he expressed great satisfaction and wrote to a friend : 

‘ Against the Oude Sepoys they may confidently be expected to 
fight like devils’. And after the Mutiny, General Mansfield, 
the Chief of the Staff of the Indian Army, wrote about the 
Sikhs : ' It was not because they loved us, but because they hated 
Hindustan and hated the Bengal Army that the Sikhs had flocked 
to our standard instead of seeking the opportunity to strike again for 
their freedom. They wanted to revenge themselves and to gain 
riches by the plunder of Hindustani cities. They were not attracted 
by mere daily pay, it was rather the prospect of wholesale plunder 
and stamping on the heads of their enemies. In short, we turned to 
profit the e&pirit de corps of the old Khalsa Army of Ranjit Singh) in 
the manner which for a time would most effectually bind the Sikhs 
to us as long as the active service against their old enemies may 
last ’. 

“ The relations thus established were in fact to last much longer. 
The services rendered by the Sikhs and Gurkhas during the Mutiny 
were not forgotten and henceforward the Punjab and Nepal had the 
place of honour in the Indian Afmy. " 

That Mr. Chaudhari is right when ho says that it was the 
Mutiny of 1857 which was the real cause of the preponderance in 
the Indian Army of the men of the North-West is beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Equally incontrovertible is the view of 
Mr. Chaudhari thattliis preponderance of the men of the North-West 
is not due to their native superiority in fighting qualities, as the same 
is amply borne out by the figures which he has collected, showing 
the changes in the composition of the Indian Infantry before the 
Mutiny and after the Mutiny. 
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Changes in the Composition of the Indian Infantry 


Percentage of men from different Parts 


Year. 

North-West India. 


South 

India. 

Burma. 

I. Punjab, N. W. F., 
Kuabmir, 

IL Nopal, Garhwnl, 

1 Kamaou. 

1856 

Le% than 10 

Negligible 

Not less 



1 



than 9U 

• • 

Nil 

1858 

47 

6 

47 



1883 

48 

17 

35 

. . 

tt 

1893 ' 

53 

94 

23 

e - 

11 

1905 

47 

15 

2-2 

16 

11 

1010 

46 

14.8 

25-5 

12 

1-7 

1030 

58 ‘3 


11-0 

6*5 

3 


These figures show that in 1856, one year before the Mutiny, 
the men from the North-West were a negligible factor in the 
Indian Army. But in 1858 one year after the Mutiny they had 
acquired a dominant position which has never received a set-back. 

It will thus be seen that the distinction between martial and 
non-martial classes, which was put forth for the fiist time in 1879, 
as a matter of principle, which was later on insisted upon as 
a matter of serious consideration by Lord Roberts* and which was 
subsequently recognised by Lord Kitchner as a principle governing 
recruitment to the Indian Ai'my had nothing to do with the origin 
of this prepondcrcnce of the men of the North-West in the Indian 
Army. No doubt, the accident th^t the people from North-West 
India had the good luck of being declared by the Government as 
belonging to the maitial class, while most of the classes coming 
from the rest of India had the ill luck of being declared as belong- 
ing to the non-martial class, had important consequences. Being 

* In his ‘ Forty-One Yeara ’ he wrote ; ” Each cold season, I made long tours iu order to 
acquaint myaeU with the needs and oapabilitiea of tho men of the Madras Army. I tried 
hard to discover in them those fighting qnaUtiea which had distingnished their forefathers 
during the ware of the last and the beginning of the present oentury . . . And I was forced 
to the conclnslon that the ancient military spirit bad died in them, ns it had died in the 
ordinary Hindnstani of Bengal and the Mahiatta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
witbaafetyhe pitted against warlike races, or employed outside tho limit of Southern 

Iriif » 
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regularly employed in the Army the people of North-West India 
came to look upon service in the army as an occupation with a 
security and a career which was denied to men from the rest of 
India. The large number of recruits drawn from North-West 
India therefore indicates nothing more than this — namely, owing to 
the policy of the British Government, Army has become their 
occupation and if people in other parts of India do not readily come 
forth to enlist in the Army the reason is that Government did not 
allow them to make service in the Army as their occupation. It 
must be noted that occupation tends to become hereditary and that 
the most dfficult thing for a man to do is to take to a new 
occupation. 

This division between martial and non-martial classes is 
of course a purely arbitrary and artificial distinction. It is as 
foolish as the Hindu theory of caste, making birth instead of worth 
the basis for recognition. At one time the Government insisted 
that the distinction they had adopted was a real distinction and 
that in terms of fighting qualities it meant so much fighting value. 
In fact, this was their justification for recruiting more men from the 
North-West of India. That this distinction has nothing to do 
with any difference in fighting qualities has now been admitted. Sir 
Phillip Chetwode,*" late Commander-in-Chief of India, broadcasting 
from London on the constitution of the Indian Army, took pains 
to explain that the recruitment of a larger proportion of it from 
the Punjab did not mean that the people of the Peninsula were 
without martial qualities. Sir Phillip Chetwode explained that the 
reason why men of the North w5re largely recruited for the Indian 
Army was chiefly climatic, as the men from the South cannot 
stand the extremes of heat and cold of North India. No race 
can be permanently without martial spirit. Martial spirit is not 
a matter of native instinct. It is a matter of training and anydody 
can be trained to it. 

But apart from this, there is enough fighting material in 
Hindustan besides what might be produced by special training. 
There are the Sikhs, about whose fighting qualities nothing 
need be said. There are the Rajputs who are even now included 


*lDdiaa Social Beformer, January 27tli| 1940. 
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in the category of Martial classes. In addition to these there are 
the Marathas who have proved their calibre as a fighting race 
during the last European War. Even the people of the Madras 
Presidency can be depended upon for military purposes. Speaking 
of the Madrasis as soldiers, Geneinl Sir Frederick P. Haines, at 
one time Commander-in-Chief in India observed : — 

"It has been customary to declare that the Madras Army is 
composed of men physically inferior to those of the Bengal Army, 
and if stature alone be taken into consideration, this is true. It is 
also said that by the force of circumstances the martial feeling and 
the characteristics necessary to the real soldiers are no longer to be 
found in its ranks. I feel bound to reject the above assertions and 
others which ascribe comparative inefficiency to Madras troops. 

It is true that in recent years they have seen but little service ; for 
with the exception of the sappers, they have been specially excluded 
from all participation in work in the field. I cannot admit for one 
moment that anything has occurred to disclose the fact that the 
Madras Sepoy is inferior as a fighting man. The facts of history 
warrant us in assuming the contrary. In drill training and discipline, 
the Madras Sepoy is inferior to none ; while in point of health, as 
exhibited by returns, he compares favourably with his neighbours. 
This has been manifested by the sappers and their followers in the 
Khybev ; and the sappers aie of the same race as the sepoys. ” 

Hindustan need have therefore no apprehension regarding 
the .supply of an adequate fighting force from among its own people. 
The sepration of Piikistan cannot weaken her in that respeet. 

The Simon Commission drew attention to three features of the 
Indian Army, which struck them, as being special and peculiar to 
India. It pointed out that the duty of the Army in India was 
two-fold ; firstly, to prevent the independent tribes on the Indian 
side of the Afghan frontier from raiding the peaceful inhabitants 
of the plains below. Secondly, to protect India against invasion 
by countries lying behind and beyond this belt of unorganized 
territories. The Commission took note of the fact that from 1850 
to 1922 there were 72 expeditions against the independent tribes, an 
average of one a year, and also of the fact that the countries behind 
and beyond this belt of unorganized territory lies the direction from 
which throughout the ages, the danger to India’s territorial 
integi’ity has come " a quarter occupied by " States which according 
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to the Commission are not members of the League of the Nations ” 
and therefore, a great danger to India now than before. The 
Commission insisted on emphasizing that diese two facts constituted 
a peculiar feature of the problem of military defence in India and 
so far as the urgency and extent of the problem is concerned they 
are “without parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and constituted 
a difficulty in developing self-government which never arose in any 
comparable degree in the case of the self-governing Pominions.” 

As a second unique feature of the Indian Army, the Com- 
mission observed : — 

" The Army in India is not only provided and organized to 
ensure against external dangers of a wholly exceptional character: 
it is also distributed and habitually used throughout India for the 
purpose of maintaining or restoring internal peace. In all countries 

the military is not normally employed in this way, and 

certainly is not organized for this purpose. But the case of India 
is entirely different. Troops are employed many times a year to 
prevent internal disorder and, if necessary, to quell it. Police 
forces, admirably organized as they are, cannot be expected in all 
cases to cope with the sudden and violent outburst of a mob driven 
frantic by religious frenzy. It is, therefore, well understood in 
India both by the police and by the military-and, what is even 
more to the point, by the public at large — that the soldiers may have 
to be sent for ... This use of the Army for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or restoring internal order was increasing rather than diminish- 
ing, and that on these occasions tire practically universal request 
was for British troops. The proportion of the British to Indian 
troops allotted to this duty has in fact risen in the last quarter of 
a century The reason of course is that the British soldier is a 
neutral, and is under no suspicion of favouring Hindus against 

Mahoraedans or Mahomedans against Hindus Inasmuch as 

the vast majority of the disturbances which call for the intervention 
of the military have a communal or religions complexion, it is 
natural and inevitable that the intervention which is most likely to 
be authoritative should be that which has no bias, real or suspected, 
to either side. It is a striking fact in this connection that, while in 
regular units of the Army in India as a whole British soldiers are 
in a minority of about i to 2 ^, in the troops allotted for internal 
security the preponderance i9 reversed, and for this purpose a 

TO 
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majority of British troops is employed — in the troops oar-marked 
for internal security the propoition is about eight British to seven 
Indian soldiers." 

Commenting upon this feature of the Indian Army the Com- 
mission said : — 

"When, therefore, one contemplates a future for India in 
which, in place of the existing Army organization, the country is 
defended and pacified by exclusively Indian units, just as Canada 
relies on Canadian troops and Ireland on Irish troops, it is essential 
to realize and bear in mind the dimensions and character of the 
Indian problem of internal order and the part which the British 
soldier at present plays (to the general satisfaction of the country- 
side) in supporting peaceful government.” 

The third unique feature of the Indian Army which wa.s 
pointed out by the Simon Commission is the preponderance in it 
of the men from the North-West The origin of this preponder- 
ance and the reasons underlying the official explanation given 
therefor have already been examined. 

But there is one more special feature of the Indian Army to 
which the Commission made no rtfcrance at all. The Commission 
either ignored it or was not aware of it. But it is such an 
important feature that it overshadows all the thiee features to 
which the Commission refers, in its impoi-tance and in its social and 
political consequences. 

It is a feature which, if widely known, will set many people 
furiously to think. It is sure to raise questions which may prove insolu- 
able and which may easily block the path of India’s political progress- 
questions of fiir greater importance and complexity than the 
question relating to Indianization of the Army. 

This neglected feature relates to the communal composition 
of the Indian Army. Mr Chaudhari has collected the relevant 
data in his articles, already refcixcd to, which throws a flood of light 
on tliis aspect of the Indian Army. The following table shows 
the proportion of soldiers serving in the Indian Infantry showing 
the area and the community from which they are dra\Yn ; — > 
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Changes in the Communal Composition of the Indian Army 


Area and Coramunitios. 

Percentage 
lu 1014. 

Poroeutage 
in 1018. 

Percentage 
in 1019. 

Percenlago 
in 1930. 

I Tho. Punjab, N. W. F. and 
Ivaslmiir. 

47 

4ti*r'S 

46 

58*.') 

1 Sikhs ...! 

ia -2 

l7-i 

lo-l 

13*58 

2 Punjabi Alusalmans 

11-1 

U-3 1 

12-1 

22*0 

3 Putlnius 

6-2 

,'>•42 

4'54 

0*35 

11 Nepal, Kumaou, Ghiirwal 

15 

18-g 

14-0 

22 

1 Unrkhas 

} 13'1 

16-li 

12*2 

10*4 

in Upper India 


22-7 

2o*5 

11 

1 U. P. Kaj] lilts 

6-1 

G-8 

7*7 

2*35 

2 llindiist.im Mii‘‘iiliu.iiis 

41 

3-42 

4‘4.) 

Nil. 

3 Brahmi'i:! ...i 

1-8 

P8G 

2-0 

Nil. 

IV South Inrli.i .. i 

IG 

11-0 

12 

5^5 

1 Maivithas ...j 

4‘0 

3-&5 

3*7 

5*33 

2 Madivisi Aliii-.iliiians 

3'a 

2'7l 

2-13 

Nil. 

3 Tamils ...j 

V Burma 

2-5 

3 

1 PG7 

Nil. 

1 Bui’iiiaii'- .. ' 

Nil. 

negligible. 

1*7 

i 

3 


This tabic brings out in an unmistakable manner the fact that 
the communal composition of the Indian Army has been undergoing 
a profound change. This change is paiticularly noticeable after igig. 
The figures show a phenomenal rise in the strength of the Pimjabi 
Musalman and the Pathan. They also show a substantial reduction 
of the Sikhs from the first to the third place ; by the degradation of 
the Rajputs to the fourth place and by the closing of the ranks to the 
U. P. Brahmins, the Madrasi Musalraans and the Tamilians. 

A further analysis of the figures for 1 930, which discloses the 
communal composition of the Indian Infantry and Indian Cavalry, 
has been made by Mr. Chaudhari in the following table.* 


* Thh table shows the porcontaire of men of eaob eligible class in the Indian Infantiry 
(82 active and IS training battalions), tho Indian Cavalry (21 regiments), and the 20 
battaiions of Gnrliha Infantry. This tablu does not include the Indian personnel of (a) the 
19 batteries of Indian Mountain Artillery, and (b) 3 regiments of Sappers and Miners, (o) the 
Indian Signal Corps, ond (d) the Coras of Indian Pioneers, all of which are composed of 
different proportions of Punjabi Musulmaus, Sikbs, Fathnns, Hindustani Hindus and 
Musnlmans, Madrasis of all olassos and Hazra Afghans, either in class units or claes 
companies. Except that some units in these arms of the service are oomposed of Madrasis 
and Hazras, now enrolled in other units of the Indian Army, the class composition of 
these units does not materially [alter the proportion of tho olasses as ^ven in the table. 
This table does not Mac include the ludiao personnel attached to the British Infantry and 
Artillery units. 
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Communal Composition of the Indian Army in 1930 



DisMeta. 

Percentag 

in Infantry, 

Percentage 
in Cavalry. 

Class. 

Exoluding 

Uurklias. 

Including 

Gurkhas, 

1 Pnnjuhi Musalinan 

I’unj.sb ! 

27 

22-6 

14-28 

2 Onrkbits | 

Nopal 

... 

16-4 

... 

3 Sikhs 

Punjab 

IS'24 

13-58 

23-81 

4 Dogms 

North Punjab and 
ICishnur. 

IVi 

9-54 

0-53 

5 JniiS 

Rajputana, U. P. 
Punjab. 

OS 

7-94 

lO-OG 

6 Pathans 

N. W. P. Provinoe. 

7-37 

C-35 

4-76 

7 Maiathas 

Koukan 

6-34 

5-33 

... 

S Gharvahs 

Garhwal 

4-33 

3-03 

... 

9 U, P. Rajputs 

U. P. 

3-04 

2-54 

>•• 

10 Rajputana Rajputs 

Rajputana 

2-S 

2-33 

«.i 

11 Kumooms 

Kumaon 

2-44 



12 Giijitrs 

N. B. Rajpntaun 

l-o2 

1’28 


13 Punjabi Hindus 

Punjab 

1-62 

1-28 

<•* 

14 Ahirs 

Do. 

1-22 


... 

IS Miisuluiaus, Rajputs, 
Banghars. 

Neighbourhood of 
Ilelhi. 

1-22 

1'024 

7-14 

16 Kaimkhanis 

Rajputana 


... 

4-76 

17 Kaohics 

! Burma 

1-22 

i-024 

*1. 

la Chins 

Do. 

P22 

PO 24 

... 

19 Karens 

Vo. 

I '22 

1-024 

... 

20 Dekhuni Musalmana 

Deocan 



4-76 

21 Hindustani Musalmans 

U. P. 

1 

1 

2-38 


Reducing these figmcs in terms of communities we get the 
following per centage as it stood in 1930 


1 

3 

3 

4 


CommuniUes, 


Hiacins and Sikhs 
Gnvkhat 
Muhammadans 
Bucmans 


Peroentago in Infantry, 

Percentage in 
Cavalry, 

Excluding 

Qurkhos 

Inoluciing 

Gurkhas, 

8 O -55 

1 

60'o54 

61-92 


16-4 


36-70 

29,974 

80-08 

3-06 

3-072 
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These figures show the communal composition of the Indian 
Army. The Musalmans according to Mr. Chaudhari formed 36% 
of the Indian Infantry and 30% of Indian Cavalry. 

These figures relate to the year 1930. Wo must now find out 
what changes have taken place since then in this proportion. 

Now it is one of the most intriguing things in the Military 
history of India that no information is available on this point after 
1930. It is impossible to know what is the proportion of the 
Muslims in the Indian Army at present. There is no Government 
publication from which such information can be gathered. In the 
past there was no dearth of publications giving this information. 
And it is very surprising that they should have now disappeared, 
or if they do appear, that they should cease to contain this informa- 
tion. Not only is there no Government Publication containing 
information on this point, but Government has refused to give any 
information on the point when asked by the members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. The following questions and answers taken 
from the proceedings of the Central Legislative Assembly show how 
Government has been strenously combating every attempt to obtain 
information on the point ; — 

There was an interpellation on I5tli Sept. 1938 when the 
following questions were asked and replies given : — 

Arremgemenis for the Dfmce of hMa* 

Q. 1360 : Mr. Badri Dutt Pande (on behalf of Mr. Amarcn- 
dra Nath Chattopadhya. 


(tO 

X 

*x 

X 

,x 

(&) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(«) 

X 

’x 

X 

X 


(fl) How many Indians have been recruited during 
1937 and 1938 as soldiers and officers during 1937-38 for the 
Infantry and Cavalry respectively ? Amongst the soldiers and 
officers recruited, how many are Punjabi Sikhs, Pathans, 
Garhwalis, Mahrattas, Madrasis, Biharis, Bengalis and Hindus- 
tanis of the United Provinces and Gurkhas ? 


♦ leodslative Assambly Debatea, 1038 Vol, VI, pa^e 2462 
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(e) If none but the Punjabi Sikhs, Pathans and 
Garhwalis have been recruited, is it in contemplation of the 
Honourable Member to recruit from all the Provinces for the 
defence of India and give them proper military training? 

(/) Will the Defence Secretary be pleased to state if 
Provincial Governments will be asked to raise Provincial 
Regiments, trained and fully mechanised, for the defence of 
India ? If not, what is his plan of raising an efficient army 
for the defence of India ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : — 

(jci) The Honomable Member will appreciate that 
it is not in the public interest to disclose the details of such 
arrangements. 

(h) 5 cadets and 33 Indian apprentices were recruited 
for the Indian Air Force during 1937-38. 

(c) During 1937-38, 5 Indians have already been 
recruited to commissioned lanks in the Royal Indian Navy, 
4 will be taken by competitive examination in October, 1938, 
and 3 more by special examination of “Dufferin” cadets 
only. During the same period, 314 Indians were recruited 
to different non-commissioned categories in the Royal Indian 
Navy. 

(cJ) During the year ending the 31st March 1938, 54 
Indians were commissioned as Indian Commissioned officers. 
They are now attached to British units for training, and it is 
not yet possible to say whafe proportion will be posted to 
infantry and cavalry respectively. 

During the same period, 961 Indian soldiers were recruited 
for cavalry, and 7970, for infantry. Their details by classes 
are not available at Army Headquarters and to call for them 
from the recruiting officers all over India would not justify 
the expenditure of time and labour involved. 

(e) No. 

(/) The reply to the first portion is in the negative. 
The reply to the second portion is that India already 
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possesses an efficient army and so far as finances permit, 

every effort is made to keep it up-to date in all respects. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : With reference to the answers to 
clauses (rZ) and (c) of the question taken together, may 
I know whether the attention of Government has been drawn 
to statements made by many public men that the bulk of the 
army is from the Punjab and from one community ? Have 
Government considered those focts and will Government also 
consider the desirability of malting the army truly national by 
extending recruitment to all provinces and communities, so as 
to avoid the danger pi-escnt in all countries of a military 
dictatorship seizing political power ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : I am not sure how that arises from 
this question, but I am prepared to say that provincial boimda- 
ries do not enter into government’s calculations at all. The best 
soldiers are chosen to provide the best army for India and not 
for any province, and in this matter national considerations 
must come above provincial considerations. Where the bulk 
of best military material is found, there we will go to get it, 
and not elsewhere. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : May I know whether the bulk of the 
army is from the Punjab and whether the Government have 
forgotten the experience of the brave exploits of men from 
my province not very long ago in the Indian Army, and may 
I know if Madrasis are practioally kept out and many other 
provinces aie kept out of the aimy altogether ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : Madras is not practically kept out 
of the army. Government gladly acknowledge the gallant 
services of the Madrasis in the anny and they are now recruited 
to those Units where experience has proved them to be best. 
There are some 4,500 serving chiefly in the Sappers and Miners 
and Artillery. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti ; Out of a total of 120,000 ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : About tliat, 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti : May I take it, that, that is a proper 
proportion, considering the population of Madras, the revenue 
that Madras pays to the Central exchequer, and the necessity of 
having 'a national army recruited from all the provinces ? 

Mr, C. M. G. Ogilvie : The only necessity we recognise is to 
obtain the best possible army. 

Mr. S. Satyamuiti ; May I know by what tests Government 
have come to the conclusion that provinces othei than the 
Punjab cannot supply the best elements in the Indian Army ? 

Mr. Ogilvie : By expeiience. 

Dr. Sir Ziauddin Alimad : May I ask if it is not a fact 
that all branches of Accounts Department ai'e monopolised by 
the Madiasis and will Government immediately reduce the 
number in proportion to their numerical strength in India ? 

Mr. Ogilvie ; I do not see how that arises from this 
question either, but the Government are again not prepared 
to sacrifice efficiency for any provincial cause. 

Indian Regiment emmting of Indians belonging to Different 
Castes* 

Q. 1078 : Mr. M. Auanti'asayanam Ayyangar (on behalf 
of Mr. Manu Subedar) ; 

(a) Will the Defence Secretary slate whether any 
experiment has ever been made under British rule of having 
an Indian regiment consisting of Indians recruited from 
different provinces and belonging to the different castes 
and sections, such as Sildis, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Brahmins 
and Muslims ? 

(5) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, can 
a statement of Government’s policy in this regard be made 
giving reasons why it has not been considered proper to 
talce such action ? 

(c) Is His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief prepar- 
ed to take up this matter with His Majesty’s Government ? 

♦legisldtive Assojably Debates, 1938 Yol, VI, page 247S 
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{d) Are Government aware that in the University 
Corps and in the Bombay Scout Movement, and in the 
Police Forces of the country, there is no separation by caste 
or creed ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : 

{a) No. 

( 5 ) Government regard it as a fundamental principle 
of organization that Military Sub-Units, such as companies 
and squadrons, must be homogeneous. 

(c) No, for the reason just mentioned. 
id) Yes. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti ; May I know the meaning which 
Government attach to the word “ homogeneous " ? Does it 
mean from the same province or the same community ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie ; It means that they must belong to 
the same class of persons. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : May I ask for some elucidation of this 
point ? Do they make distinction between one class and 
another ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : Certainly. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : On what ba.sis ? Is it religious class 
or racial class or provincial class ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : Neither. It is largely racial class. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : Which races are preferred and which 
are not preferred ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : I refer the Honourable Member to 
the Army List. 

Recruitment to the Indian Army* 

Q. 1162: Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhaiy : Will the 
Defence Secretary please state : — 

(ff) Whether the attention of Government has been 
drawn to the address of the Punjab’s Premier, the 
Hon’ble, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to his brother soldiers, 
in these words. : “No patriotic Punjabi would wish 

♦ Legislative Assembly Uebntea 1938, Vol. VI, page 2764, 
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to impair Punjab's position of supremacy in the Army , 
as reported by the Associated Press of India in the Hindustan 
Times of the 5th September 1938 ; and 

(6) Whether it is the policy of Government to 
maintain the supremacy of Punjabis in the army by 
continuing to recruit the major portion from the Punjab J or to 
attempt recruitment of the Army from all the provinces 
•without racial or provincial considerations ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : 

(a) Yes. 

( 5 ) I refer the Honourable Member to replies I gave to 
the supplementary questions arising from starred question 
No. 1060 asked by Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya 
on 15th Septemer 1938. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : With reference to the answer to part (a) of 
the question, my Honourable friend referred to previous answers. 
As far as I remember, they were not given after this statement 
was brought before this House. May I know if the Government 
of India have examined this statement of the Punjab Premier, 
“ No patriotic Punjabi would wish to impair Punjab’s position of 
supremacy in the Army ” ? May I know whether Government 
have considered the dangerous implications of this statement and 
will they take steps to prevent a responsible Minister going about 
and claiming provincial or communal supremacy in the Indian 
Army, which ought to remain Indian first and Indian last ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie ; I can only answer in exactly 
the same words as I answered to a precisely similar question of the 
Hon’ble Member on the 15th September last. The policy of 
Government with regard to the recruitment has been repeatedly 
stated and is perfectly clear. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : That policy is to get the best material 
and I am specifically asking my Honourable friend-I hope he 
realises the implications of that statement of the Punjab Premier. 
I want to know whether the Government have examined the 
dangerous implications of any provincial Premier clairoiug 
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provincial supremacy in the Indian Army and whether th^ 
propose to talce any steps to correct this dangei'ous misappre- 
hension ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : Government consider that there are 
no dangerous implications whatever but rather the reverse. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti : Do Government accept the supremacy 
of any province or any community as desirable consideration, even 
if it is a fact, to be uttered by responsible public men and do not 
tlie Government consider that this will give rise to communal 
and provincial quarrels and jealousies inside the army and 
possibly a military dictatatorship in this country ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilivie : Government consider that none of 
these forebodings have any justification at all. 

Mr. M. S. Aney : Do the Government subscribe to the policy 
implied in the statement of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : Government’s policy has been repeatedly 
stated and made clear. 

Mr. M. S. Aney ; Is it the policy that the Punjab should have 
its supremacy in the Army ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Oiglivie : The policy is that the best material 
should be reauited for the Army. 

Mr, M. S. Aney : I again repeat the question. Is it the 
policy of Government tliat Punjab should have supremacy in the 
Army? 

Mr. M. G. Ogilvie : I have repeatedly answered that question. 
The policy is that the Army should get the best material from 
all provinces and Government are quite satisfied that it has the 
best material at present. 

Mr. M. S. Aney : Is it not therefore necessary that Govern- 
ment should make a statement modifying the policy suggested 
by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : Government have no intention whatever 
of changing their policy in any particular. 
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Another interpellation took place on 23rd November 1938 when 
the question stated below was asked ; — 

Recruitment to the Indian Army from the Central Provimes 
cfe B&rar* 

Q, 1403 ; Mr. Govind V. Deshmiikh : Will the Defence 
Secretary please state : — 

{u) The Centres in the Central Provinces and Berar 
for recruiting men for the Indian Army ; 

( 5 ) The classes from which such men are recruited ; 

(f) The proportion of the men from the C. P. & Berar 
in the Army to the total strength of the Army, as well as to 
the population of these provinces ; and 

ijd) The present policy of recruitment, and if it is going 
to be revised ; if not, why not ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie : 

(a) There are no reamiting centres in the C. P. or Berar. 
Men residing in the C. P. are in the area of the Recruiting 
Ofheer, Delhi, and those of Berar in the area of the Recruiting 
officer, Poona. 

(6) Mahrattas of Berar are recruited as a separate class. 
Other Hindus and Mussalmans who are recniited fi'ora the 
C. P. and Berar are classified as “ Hindus ” or “ Musalmans ”, 
and arc not entered under any class denominaiion. 

(c) The proportion to the total strength of the Army is 
.03 per cent and the proportion to the total male population 
of these provinces is .0004 per cent. 

{d) There is at present no intention of revising the 
present policy, the reasons for which were stated in my reply to 
a supplementary question arising out of Mr. Satyamuiti’s starred 
question No. 1060, on the isth September 1938, and in answer 
to part {a) of started question No. 1086 asked by Mian Ghulam 
Kadir Muhammad Shahbau on the same date, and in the reply 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the debates in 
the Council of State on the Honourable Mr. Sushil Kumar 
♦Legi-slfltive Assembly Debates, 1938 Vol. VII, pap-e 3313- 
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Roy Chaudhary’s Resolution regarding military training for 
Indians on the 21st February 1938 and on the Honourable 
Mr. P. N. Sapru’s Resolution on the recruitment of all 
classes to the Indian Army in April, 1935. 

This was followed by an infsrpellation on 6th Feb, 1939 When 
the below mentioned question was asked : — 

Recfi'uihmnt to the Indian Army* 

Q. 129 ; Mr. S. Satyamurti : Will the Defence Secretary 
be pleased to state : 

(а) Whether Government have since the last answer 
on this question reconsidered the question of recruiting to the 
India Army from all provinces and from all castes and 
communities ; 

( 5 ) Whether they have come to any conclusion ; 

(c) Whether Government will categorically state the 
reasons as to why other provinces and communities are not 
allowed to serve in the army ; and 

(d) What are the tests by which they have come to the 
conclusion that other provinces and other communities than 
those from whom recruitment is made to the Indian Army 
to day cannot come up to the standard of efficiency required 
of the Indian Army ? 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvic : 

(«) No. 

(б) Does not arise. 

(c) and (d) The reasons have] been categorically 
stated in my replies to starred questions Nos. 1060 and 1086 
of iSth September 1938, No. 1162 of 20th September 1938 
and No. 1402 of 23rd November 1938 and also in the 
replies of His Excellency the Comraander-in-Chief in the 
Council of State to the debates on the Honourable Mr. P. N. 
Saprii’s Resolution regarding recruitment of all classes to the 


♦Leo'islaUve AsTOtnbly Debates, 1939 Vol. I, pan-© 2S3. 
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Indian Army and the Honourable Mr. Sushil Kumar Roy 
Chaudhary's Resolution regarding Military training for 
Indians, on the 13th March, 1935, and 21st February 1938 
respectively. 

This obstinacy on the part of the Government of India in the 
matter of giving information on this most vital point has given rise 
to all sorts of speculation as to the present proportion of Muslims in 
the Indian Army. Some say that the proportion is between 60 and 
70 p. c. Others say that it is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 50 p. c. Whether the first figure is true or the second is true 
the proportion must be high enough to cause alarm to the 
Hindus. There can be no other explanation of this secrecy so 
tenaciously maintained by Government. In the absence of exact 
information one could well adopt the latter figure as disclosing the 
true situation especially, on inquiry, it happens to be confirmed by 
those who are in a position to form some idea on the matter. If 
these facts are true, they are a flagrant violation of well established 
principles of British Army policy in India. 

After the Mutiny, the British Government ordered two 
investigations into the organization of the Indian Army. First 
invesitgation was carried out by the Peel Commission which was 
appointed in 1859. "The second investigation was undertaken 
by a body, called the Special Army Committee, which was 
appointed in 1879 which reference has already been made. 

The principal question considered by the Peel Commission 
was to find out the weaknesses in the Bengal Army, which led to 
the Mutiny of 1857. The Peel Commission was told by witness 
after witness that the principal weakness in the Bengal Army 
which mutinied was that 

" In the ranks of the regular Army men stood mixed up as chance 
might befall. There was no separating by class and clan into 

companies In the lines, Hindu and Mahomedan, Sikh and 

Poorbeah were mixed up, so that each and all lost to some extent 
their racial prejudice and became inspired with one common 
sentiment.”* 


Mnnn and Loveti) ~ " The Annies ot India ” pp, 84-S5 quoted by Chandhaii. 
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It was therefore proposed by Sir Jon Lawrence that in 
organizing the India Army care should be talcen “ to preserve that 
distinctiveness which is so valuable, and while it lasts, makes the 
Mahomedan of one country despise, fear or dislike the Mahoinedan 
of another ; Corps should in future be provincial, and adhere to 
the geographical limits within which differences and rivalries are 
strongly marked. Let aU races, Hindu or Mahomedan of one 
province be enlisted in one regiment and no others, and having 
created distinctive regiments, let us keep them so, against the hour 

of need By the system thus indicated two great evils are 

avoided : firstly, that community of feeling throughout the native 
army and that mischievous political activity and intrigue which 
results from association with other races and travel in other 
Indian provinces.”* 

This proposal was supported by many military men before 
the Peel Commission and was recommended by it as a principle of 
Indian Army Policy. This principle is known as the principle of 
Class Composition. 

The Special Army Committee of 1879 was concerned with 
quite a different problem. What the problem was, becomes 
manifest from the questionnaire issued by the Committee. The 
questionnaire included the following question : — 

"If the efficient and available reserve of the Indian Army is 
considered necessary for the safety of the Empire, should it not be 
recruited and maintained from those parts of the country which 
give us best soldiers, rather than among the weakest and least 
warlike races of India, due regard of course being had to the 
necessity of not giving too great strength or prominence to any 
particular race or religious group and with due regard to the safety 
of the Empire ” ? 

The principal part of the question is obviously the necessity 
or otherwise of “ not giving too great strength or prominence to any 
particular race or religious group On this question official opinion 
eqiressed before the Committee was unanimous. 


^ As quoisd by Chavtdhari, 
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Lt. General H. J. Wan'es, Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army stated : — 

"I consider it is not possible to recruit the reserve of the Indian 
Army altogether from those parts of India which are said to produce 
best soldiers, without giving undue strength and prominence to the 
races and religions of these countries.” 

The Commander-in-Chief Sir Fiederic P. Haines said : — 

“Distinct in race, language and interests from the more numerous 
Army of Bengal, it is, in my opinion eminently politic and wise to 
maintain these armies (the Madras and Bombay Armies) as a 
counterpoise to it, and I would in no way diminish their strengtii 
in order that a reserve composed of what is called 'the most efficient 
fighting men whom it is possible to procure’ may be established. 

If, by this it is meant to replace Sepoys of Madras and Bombay 
by a reserve of men passed through the ranks of the Bengal Army 
and composed of the same classes of which it is formed, I would 
say that any thing more unwise or more impolitic could hardly be 
conceived. " 

The Lt. Governor of the Punjab also shared this view. He too 
declared that he was “opposed to having one recruiting field for the 
whole armies” in India. “It will be necessary” he added, “for 
political reasons, to prevent preponderance of one nationality. ” 

The Special Committee accepted this view and recommended 
that the composition of the Indian Army should be so regulated that 
there should be no predominance of any one community or nationa- 
lity in the Army. 

These two principles have been the governing principles of 
Indian Army policy. Having regard to the principle laid down by 
the Special Army Committee of 1879 changes that have taken 
place in the communal composition of the Indian Army amount to 
a complete revolution. How this revolution was allowed to take 
place is beyond comprehension. It is a revolution which has taken 
place in the teeth of a well established principle. The principle was 
really suggested by the fear of the growing predominance of the men 
of the North-West in the Indian Army and was invoked with the 
special object of curbing that tendency. The principle was not 
only enunciated as a rule of guidance but was taken to be 
rigorously applied. Lord Roberts, who was opposed to this principle 
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because it set a limit upon the recruitment of his pet men of the 
North-West, had to bow to this principle during his regime as the 
Commander-in-Chief of India. So well was the principle respected 
that when in 1903 Lord Kitchner cntei’ed upon the project of 
converting fifteen regiments of Madrasis into Punjabi regiments he 
immediately set up a counterpoise to the Silchs and the Punjabi 
Musalmans by raising tlie proportion of Gurkhas and Pathans. As 
Sir George Arthur, his biographer says : — 

"The Government, mindful of the lesson taught by the Mutiny, 
was alive to the danger of allowing any one element in the Indian 
Army to preponderate unduly. An increase in the Punjabee infantry 
^ had as its necessary sequel a further recruitment of the valuable 
Gurkha material and the enlistment of more trans-border Pathans 
in the Frontier Militia." 

That a principle, so unanimously upheld and so rigorously applied 
upto the period of the great war, should have been thrown to the wind 
after the Great War, without ceremony and without compunction and 
in a clandestine manner, is really beyond comprehension. What is the 
reason which has led the British to allow so great a preponderance of 
the Muslims in the Indian Army? Two explanations are possible. 
One is that the Musalmans really proved, in the Great War, that 
they were better soldiers than the Hindus. The second explanation 
is that the British have broken the rule and have given the 
Musalmans such a dominating position in the Army because they 
wanted to countei'-act the forces of the Hindu agitation for wresting 

political power from the hands of the British, 

• 

Whatever be the explanation, two glaring facts stand out from 
the above survey. One is that the Indian Army today is pre- 
dominantly Muslim in its compesition. The other is that the 
Musalmans who piedominate are the Musalmans from the Punjab 
and N. W. F. Such a composition of the Indian Army means that 
the Musalmans of the Punjab and the N. W. F. are made the sole 
defenders of India from foreign invasion. So patent has this fact 
become that the Musalmans of the Punjab and the N. W. F, are 
quite conscious of this proud position which has been assigned to 
them by the British for reasons best known to them, For, one 
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often hears them say that they arc the gate-keepers of India. The 
Hindus must consider the problem of the defence of India in the 
light of this crucial fact. 

How far can the Hindus depend upon these gate-keepers to 
hold the gate and protect the liberty and freedom of India ? The 
answer to this question must depend upon as to who comes to force 
the gate. It is obvious that there are only two foreign foes who 
are likely to force this gate at the North-West of India, Russia or 
Afghanistan, tlie borders of both of which touch the border of 
India. Which of them will invade India and when no one can 
definitely say. If the inva.sion came from Russia it may be hoped 
that these gate-keepei-s of India will be staunch and loyal enough 
to hold the gate and stop the invader. But suppose, the Afghans 
singly or in combination with other Muslim States march on India, 
will these gate-keepers stop the invader or will they open the gates 
and let him in ? This is a question which no Hindu can afford to 
ignore. This is a question to which every Hindu must get a 
satisfactory answer, because it is the most crucial question. 

Of course it is possible to say that Afghanistan will never think 
of invading India. But a theory is best tested by examining its 
capacity to meet the worst case. The loyalty and dependability of 
this Army of die Punjabi and N. W. F. Muslims can only be tested 
by considering how it will behave in the event of an invasion by the 
Afghans. Will they respond to the call of the land of their birth or 
will they be swayed by the call of their religion, are questions which 
must be faced if ultimate security is to be obtained. Nor is it safe to 
seek to escape from these annoying and discomforting questions by 
believing that we need not worry about foreign invasion so long 
India is under the protection of the British. Such a complacent 
attitude is unforgiveable to say the least. In the first place the 
present war has shown that a situation may arise when Great Britain 
may not be able to protect India, although that is the time when India 
needs her protection most. Secondly, the efiiciency of an institution 
must be tested under natural conditions and not under artificial 
conditions. The behaviour of the Indian Soldier under British control 
is artificial. His behaviour when he is under Indian control is its 
natural behaviour. British control does not allow much play to the 
natural instincts and natural sympathies of the men in the Army. 
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That is why the men in the Army behave so well. But that is an 
artificial and not a natural condition. That the Indian Array behaves 
well under British control is no guarantee of its good behaviour under 
Indian control. A Hindu must be .satisfied that it will behave 
as well when British control is withdrawn. 

The question how this army of the Punjabi and N. W. F. 
Muslims will behave if Afghanistan invades is a very pertinent and 
crucial question and must be faced, however unpleasant it may be 
to do so. 

Some may say — ^why assume that the large proportion 
Muslims in the army is a settled fact and that it cannot be unsettled. 
Those who can unsettle it are welcome to make what efforts they 
can. But so far as one can see, it is not going to be unsettled. On 
the contrary I should not be surprised if it was entered in the 
constitution, when revised, as a safeguard for the Muslim Minority. ^ 
The Musalmans are sm'e to make this demand and as agaiv 
the Hindus the Muslims somehow always succeed. We 
therefore, proceed on the assumption that the composition” .. 
the Indian Army will’ remain what it is at present. The basis 
remaining the same, the question to be pursued remains what it was : 
Can the Hindus depend upon such an army to defend the country 
against the invasion of Afghanistan ? Only the so-called Indian 
Nationalists will say yes to it. The boldest among the realists must 
stop to think before he can give an answer to the question, The 
realist must take note of the fact that the Musalmans look upon the 
Hindus as Kaffirs, who deserve more to be exterminated than pro- 
tected, The realist must take note of the feet that while the Miisalman 
accepts the European as his superior, he looks upon the Hindu as 
his inferior. It is doubtful how far a regiment of Musalmans 
will accept the authority of their Hindu ojEcers if they were placed 
under them. The realist must take note that of all the Musalmans 
the Musalman of the North-West is tire most disaffected Musalman, 
in his relation with the Hindus. The realist must take note that the 
Punjabi Musalman is fully susceptible to the propaganda in favour 
of Pan-Islamism. Taking note of all these considerations, there can 
be very little doubt that he would be a bold Hindu, who would say 
that in any invasion by Muslim countries, the Muslims in the Indian 
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Army would be loyal and that there is no danger of their going over to 
the invader. Even Theodore Morison’'', writing in 1899, was of the 
opinion that — 

“ The views held by the Mahomedans ,( certainly the most 
aggressive and truculent of the peoples of India ) are alone sufficient 
to prevent the establishment of an independent Indian Government. 
Were the Afghan to descend from the north upon an autonomous 
India, the Muhamedans, instead of uniting with the Sikhs and 
Hindus to repel him, would be drawn by all the ties of kinship and 
religion to join his flag 

,And when it is recalled that in 1919 the Indian Musalmans 
who were carrying on the Khilafat movement actually went to the 
length of inviting the Amir of Afghanistan to invade India, the 
view expressed by Sir Theodore Morison acquires added strength 
and ceases to be a mere matter of speculation. 

How this Army composed of the Muslims of the Punjab and 
N. W. F. will behave in the case of an invasion by Afghanistan is 
'7ot the only question which the Hindus are called upon to consider, 
s^isf equally important question on which the 

-dus must ponder. That question is : Will the Indian 
Government be free to use this army, w'hatever its loyalities, against 
the invading Afghans ? In this connection attention must be 
drawn to the stand taken by die Muslim League. It is to the 
effect that the Indian Army shall not be used against Muslim powers. 
There is of course nothing new in this. This principle was enunciated 
by the Khilafat Committee long before tlie League. Apart from the 
question, with whom this principle first originated — the question 
remains how far the League will insist upon its being enforced. That 
the League has not succeeded in this behalf against the British Govern- 
ment does not mean that it will not succeed against an Indian Govern- 
ment. The chances are that it will, because, however unpatriotic the 
principle may be from the standpoint of the Hindus, it is most agreeable 
to the Muslim sentiment and the League may find a sanction for it 
in the general support of the Muslim community in India. If the 
Muslim League succeeds in enforcing this limitation upon India's right 
to use her fighting forces, what is going to be the position of the 
Hindus? This is another question which the Hindus have to 
consider. 


^Imperial rule in ludiA, paoe B, 
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If the shape of things to come is not going to be different from 
what it is, the Hindus will find themselves between the devil and the 
deep sea so far as the defence of India is considered, if India remains 
as one whole. Having an army, they will not be free to use it because 
the League objects. Using it, it will not be possible to depend upon it 
because its loyalty is doubtful. This is a position which is as pathetic 
as it is precarious. If the army continues to be dominated by the 
Muslims of the Punjab and N. W. F., the Hindus will have to pay 
them but will not be able to use them and even if they were free 
to use them against a Muslim invader they will find it hazardous to 
depend upon them. If the League view prevails and India does 
not remain free to use her army against Muslim countries, tlien, even 
if the Muslims lose their predominance in the army, India on account 
of these military limitations, will have to remain on terms of 
sub-ordinate co-operation with Muslim countries on her border, as do, 
the Indian States under British paramountcy. 

The Hindus have a difficult choice to malce ; to have a safe 
army on a safe border. In this difficulty, what is the wisest course 
for the Hindus to pursue ? Is it in their interest to insist that the 
Muslim India should remain part of India so that they may have a safe 
bolder, or is it in their interest to wmlcome its separation from India 
so that they may have a safe army ? The Musalmans of this area are 
hostile to the Hindus. As to this there can be no doubt. Which is 
tlien better for the Hindus : Should these Musalmans be loithoid ami 
against or should they he within and against ? If the question 
is asked to any prudent man there will be only one answer, namely, 
that if the Musalmans are to be against the Hindus, it is better that 
they should bb without and against, rather tlian within and against. 
Indeed it is a consumation devoutly to be wished that tlie Muslims 
should be without. That is the only way of getting rid of tlie 
Muslim preponderance in the Indian Army. 

How can it be brought about ? Hero again, there is only one 
way to bring it about and that is to support the scheme of Pakistan. 
Once Pakistan is created, Hindustan, having ample resourcQs in men 
and money, can have an army which it can call its own a’lid there will 
be no body to dictate as to how it should be jjscd and against 
whom it should be used. The defence of Hin^stan far from being 
weakened by the creation of Pakistan, will be^.5^nitely improved by it* 
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The Hindus do not seem to realize at what disadvantage they 
are placed from the point of view of their defence by their exclusion 
from the army. Much less do they know thaf strange as it may 
appear th^ are in fact purchasing this disadvantage at a very heavy 
price. 

The Pakistan area which is tlie main recruiting ground of the 
present Indian Army contributes very little to the central exchequer 
as will be seen from the following figures : — 


Punjab 

North West Frontier 
Sind 

Baluchistan 


1,18,01,385 

9,28,294 

5,86,46,915 

Nil 


Total ... 7,13,76,594 


As against this the provinces of Hindustan contribute as 
follows : — 


Madras 

• •• 

Ra 

- 9,53,26,745 

Bombay 

• • • 

... 22,53,44,247 

Bengal* 

• • • 

... 12 , 00 , 00,000 

U, P. 

... 

... 4 , 05 , 53,000 

Bihar 


- 1,54,37,742 

C. P. & Berar 

• • • 

31,42,682 

Assam 


1,^7,55,967 

Orissa 

• t • 

5,67,346 


, Total ... 51,91,27,729 


The Pakistan Provinces, it will be seen, contribute very little. 
The main contribution comes from the Provinces of Hindustan. In 
feet it is the money contributed by the Provinces of Hindustan 
which enables the Government of India to carry out its activities in 
the Pakistan Provinces. The Pakistan Provinces are a drain of 
the Proviira^ of Hindustan. Not only do they contribute very 
little to the G^tral Government but they receive a great deal from 
the Central Goverhment. The revenue of the Central Government 


•Only } reveauQ bfic^use nearly I population is Hindu. 
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amounts to Es. 121 crores. Of this about Rs. 52 crores are annually 
spent on the army. In what area is this amount spent ? Who 
pays the bulk of this amount of Rs. 52 crores? The bulk of this 
amount of Rs. 52 crores which is spent on the army is spent over 
the Muslim army drawn from the Pakistan area. Now the bulk of 
this amount of Rs. 52 crores is contributed by the Hindu provinces 
and is spent on an army from which the Hindus, who pay for 
it, are excluded ! ! How many Hindus are aware of this tragedy ? 
How many know at whose cost this tragedy is being enacted ? Today 
the Hindus are not responsible for it because they cannot prevent it. 
Question is whether they will allow this tragedy to continue ? If 
they mean to stop it, then, the surest way of putting an end to it 
is to allow the scheme of Pakistan to take effect. To oppose it, is to 
buy a sure weapon of their own destruction. A safe army is better 
than a safe border. 




CHAPTER VI 

PAKISTAN AND COMMUNAL PEACE 

Does Pakistan solve the Communal Question, is a natural 
question which every Plinclu is sure to ask. A correct answer to 
this question calls for a close anal} sis of what is involved in it. One 
must have a clear idea as to what is exactly meant, when Hindus and 
Muslims spealc of the Communal Question. Without it, it will 
not be possible to say whether Pakistan does or does not solve the 
Communal Question. 

It is not generally known that the Communal Question like the 
“ forward policy ” for the Frontier has a “ greater ” and a “ lesser 
intent,” and that in its lesser intent it means one thing and in its 
greater intent it means quite a different thing. 

. I 

To begin with the Communal Question in its lesser intent In 
its Icbser intent the Communal Question relates to the representation 
of Hindus and Muslims in the LegiJatures. Used in this sense, the 
question involves the settlement of two distinct problems : — 

(1) The number of seats to be allotted to Hindus and 
Muslims in the different legislatures, 

(2) The nature of the elcctoi'ates through which these 
seats arc to be filled in. 

The Muslims at the Round Table Conference claimed : — 

(i) That their representatives should be elected by 
separate electorates in all the Provincial as well as in the 
Central Legislatures, 

^3 
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(2) That they should be allowed to retain the weightage 
in representation given to Muslim minorities in those 
provinces in which they were a minority in the population, 
and that in addition they should be given in those provinces 
where they were a majority of the population, such as 
the Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier Provinces and 
Bengal, a guaranteed statutory majority of seats. 

The Hindus from the beginning objected to both these 
Muslim demands. They insisted on joint electorates for Hindus 
and M uslims in all elections to all the legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, and population ratio of representation for both minorities, 
Hindu and Muslim, wherever they may be, and raised the strongest 
objections to a majority of seats to any community being guaranteed 
by statute. 

The Communal Award of His Majesty’s Goveinincnt settled 
this dispute by the simple, rough and leady method of giving the 
Muslims all that they wanted, without caring for the Hindu opposition. 
The Award allowed the Muslims to retain their weightages and their 
separate electorates, and in addition gave them the statutory majority 
of seats in those provinces where they were a majority in the 
population. 

Wfiat is it in the Award which can be said to constitute a pro- 
blem ? Is there any force in the objections of the Hindus to the 
Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government ? This question 
must be considered carefiilly to find out whether there is substance 
in the objections of the Hindus to tlie Award. 

First, as to their objection to the weightage to Muslim minorities 
in the matter of representation. Whatever may be the correct 
measure of allotting representation to minorities, the Hindus cannot veiy 
well object to the weight^e given to Muslim minorities, because similar 
weightage has been given to Hindus in those provinces in which they 
are a minority and where there is sufficient margin for weightage 
to be allowed. The treatment of the Hindu minorities in Sind and 
the North-West Frontier Province is a case in point. 

Second, as to their objection to a statutory majority. That 
again does not appear to be well founded. A system of guaranteed 
representation may be wrong and vicious and quite unjustifiable on 
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theoretical and philosophical grounds. But considcicd in the light 
of circumstances such as those obtaining in India, the system of statutory 
majority appears to be incvitabla Once it is gi-anted that a minority 
must bo scoured by law a certain minimum niimbei- of seats, that very 
provision gives rise, as a mere counterpart, to a system of statutory 
majority to the majority community. For, fixing the seats of the 
minority involvas the fixation of the seats of the majority. There 
is therefore no escape from the system of statutory majority, once 
it is conceded that a minority is entitled to a minimum number 
of scats guaranteed by law. There is therefore no great force in 
the objections of the Hindus to a statutory majority of Muslims 
in the Punjab, N.-W. F. Province, Sind and Bengal. For even 
in Provinces where the Hindus are in majority and the 
Mahomedans are in minority, the Hindus have also got a statutory 
majority over the Muslims. There is thus a parity of position and 
to that extent there can be said to be no ground for complaint. 

This does not mean that because the objections set forth by 
the Hindus have no substance, there are no real grounds for opposing 
the Communal Award. For theie docs exist a substantial ground 
of objection to the Communal Award, although, they do not appear 
to have been made the basis of attack by the Hindus. 

This objection may be formulated in this wise in order to bring 
out its point. The Muslim minorities in the Hindu provinces 
insisted on separate electorates. The Communal Award gives them 
the right to determine that issue. This is really what it comes to 
when one remembers the usual position taken viz., that the Muslim 
minorities could not be deprived of their separate electorates without 
their consent, and the majority conuuunity of theHindus has been made 
to abide by their determination. The Hindu minorities in Muslim 
provinces insisted that there should be joint electorates. Instead 
of conceding their claim, the Communal Award forced upon them 
the system of separate electorates to which they objected. If in the 
Hindu provinces the Muslim minorities are allowed the right of 
self-determination in the matter of electorates, the question arises : Why 
are not the Hindu minorities in the Muslim provinces given the right 
of self-detennination in the matter of their electorates ? What is the 
answesr to this question ? And, if there is no answer, then, there is 
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undoubtedly a deep-seated inequity in the Communal Award of 
His Majesty’s Government, which calls for redress. 

It is no answer that the position of the Muslim minorities in 
the Hindu provinces, is not different from the position of the 
Hindu minorities in the Muslim pronnees, inasmuch as in the 
former provinces also the Hinduswill have a statutory majority based on 
sepaiate electorates. A little scrutiny will show that there is no 
parity of position in these two cases. The separate electorates for 
the Hindu majorities in the Hindu provinces are not a matter of 
their choice. It is a consequence resulting from the determination 
of the Muslim minorities who claimed to have separate electorates 
for themselves. A minority in one set of circumstances may think 
that separate electorates would be a better method of self-protection 
and may have no fear of creating against itself and by its own 
action a statutory majority based on separate electorates for the opposing 
community. Another minority or for the matter of that the same 
minority in a different set of circumstances would not lilcc to create 
by its own action and against itself a statutoiy majority based upon 
separate electorates and may, therefore, prefer joint electorates to 
separate electorates as a better method of self-protection. Obviously 
the guiding principle, which would influence a minority, would be : 
Is the majoi'ity likely to use its majority in a communal manner 
and purely for communal purposes? If it felt certain that the 
majority community is likely to use its communal majority for 
communal ends, it may wdl choose joint electorates, because it 
would be the only method by which it would hope to take away the 
communal cement of the statutory majority by influencing the 
elections of the representatives of the majority community in the 
legislatures. On the other hand, a majority community may not 
have the necessary communal cement, which alone would enable it 
to use its communal majority for communal ends, in which case 
a minority, having no fear from the resulting statutory majority and 
separate electorates for the majority community, may well choose 
separate electorates for itself. To put it concretely, the Muslim 
minorities in choosing separate electorates are not afraid of the 
separate electorates and the statutoiy majority of the Hindus, because 
they feel sure that by reason of their deep-seated differences of caste and 
tace, the Hindus will never be able to use their majorities against 
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the Muslims. On the other hand, the Hindu minorities in the 
Muslim provinces have no doubt that by reason of their social 
solidarity the Moslems will use their statutory majority to set into 
operation a " rcsoluie Muslim Government ", after the plan proposed 
by Lord Salisbuiy lor Ireland as a substitute for Home Rule ; with 
this did'erenco, that Salisbury’s Resolute Government was to last for 
twenty years only, while the Muslim Resolute Government is to la.st 
as long as the Communal Award stands. The situations therefore 
are not alike. The statutory majority of the Hindus based on 
separate electorates is the result of the choice made by the Muslim 
minority. The statutory majority of the Muslims based on separate 
electoiatei is something which is not the result of the choice of tlie 
Hindu minority. In one ca^e, the Government of the Muslim 
minority by a Hindu communal majotity is the result of the consent 
of the Muslim minority. In the otlier case, the Government of the 
Hindu minority by the Muslim majority is not the result of the 
consent of the Hindu minority, but is imposed upon it by tire might 
of the British Government. 

To sum up this discussion of the Communal Award, it may 
be said that “ as a solution of the Communal Question in its “ lesser 
intent ", there is no inequity in the Award because it gives 
weightage to the Muslim minorities in the Hindu Provinces. If 
there is any inequity in it, it mast be set off against the weightage 
given to the Hindu minorities in Muslim Provinces. Similarly, it 
may be said that there is no inequity in the iVward because it gives 
a statutory majority to the Muslims in Provinces in which they 
are n majotity. If there is any,* the statutory majority resulting to 
the Hindus in Hindu Provinces from the limitation put upon the 
Muslim number of scats must bo set off against it. But the same 
cannot be said in the matter of the doctorates. The Communal 
Award is inequitious inasmuch as, it accords unequal treatment to 
the Hindu and Muslim minorities in the matter of electorates. It 
grants the Muslim minorities in the Hindu Provinces the right of 
self-determination in the matter of electorates. But it does not grant 
the same right of self-determination in the matter of electorates to the 
Hindu minorities in the Muslim Provinces. In the Hindu Provinces 
the Muslim minority is allowed to choose tlio kind of electorates 
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it wants and the Hindu majority is not permitted to have any say 
in the matter. But in the Muslim Provinces it is the Muslim 
majority which is allowed to choose the kind of electorates it prefers 
and the Hindu minority is not permitted to have any say in the 
matter. Thus, the Muslims in the Muslims Provinces, having been 
given both statutoiy majority and separate electorate as well, the 
Communal Award must be said to impose upon the Hindu minorities 
Muslim rule, which they can neither alter nor influence. 

This is what constitutes the fundamental vwong in the Communal 
Award. That, this is a grave wrong, must be admitted. Ceitain 
political principles have now become axiomatic. One is, not to trust 
any one witli unlimited political power. As has been well said, 

" If in any state there is a body of men who possess unlimited 
political power, those over whom they rule can never be free. For, 
the one assured result of historioal investigation is the lesson that 
uncontrolled power is invariably poisonous to those who possess it. 
They are always tempted to impose their cannon of good upon 
others, and in the end, they assume that the good of community 
depends upon the continuance of their power. Liberty always 
demands a limitation of political authority.. ” 

The second principle is, diata King has no Divine Right to rule 
and so also a majority has no Divine Right to rule. A majority rule 
is only tolerated because it is for a limited period and subject to 
a right to have it changed. Secondly because, it is a rule of 
a political majority, i.e., a majority which has submitted itself to the 
sulFerages of a minority and not a communal majority. If such is 
the limited scope of authority permissible to a political majority 
over a political minority, how can a communal minority be placed 
under perpetual subjection of a communal majority ? To 
allow a communal majority to rule a minority without requiring 
the majority to submit itself to the suflerages of the minority, 
especially when the minority demands it, is to enact a perversion of 
clemoa-atic principles and to show a callous disregard for the 
safety and security of the Hindu minorities. 
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II 

To turn to the Communal Question in its greater intent. 
What is it that the Hinclu.s say is a problem ? In it.s greater intent 
the Communal Question relates to the deliberate creation of 
Muslim Provinces. At the time of the Lucknow Pact the Muslims 
only raised the Communal Question in its lesser intent. At the 
Round Table Conference the Muslims put forth, for the first time, 
the plan covered by the Communal Question in its greater intent. 
Before the Act of 1935 there were a majority of provinces in 
which the Hindus were in a majority and the Mahomedans in 
a minority. There wore only three provinces in which Muslims 
were in a majority and the Hindus in a minority. They were the 
Punjab, Bengal and the North-West Frontier. Of these, the 
Muslim majority in the North-West Frontier was not effective, 
because there was no responsible government in that province, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme of Political Reforms not being 
extended to it. So, for all practical purposes there were only two 
provinces — the Punjab and Bengal — wherein the Muslims were 
in majority and the Hindus were in minority. The Muslims desired 
that the number of Muslim provinces should be increased. With 
this object in view they demanded that Sind should be separated 
from the Bombay Presidency, and created into a new self-governing 
province, and that the North-West Frontier Province, which was 
already a separate province, should be raised to the status of 
a self-governing province. Apart from other considerations, from 
a purely financial point of view, it was not possible to concede 
this demand. Neither Sind nor the N. W. F. were financially 
self-supporting. But in order to satisfy the Muslim demand the 
British Government went to the length of accepting the responsi- 
bility of giving an annual subvention to Sind* and N. W. F.t 
from the Central Revenues, so as to bring about a budgetory 
equilibrium in their finances and malte them financially 
self-supporting. 

These four provinces with Muslims in majority and Hindus 
in minority, which arc now functioning as autonomous and 

* Sind f'ets nnnnal aulivontion of Rs. liO.'i.OOiOOO. 

JN, W. S', gots annuM subvontion of Rs.I,00,(K),00a, 
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self-governing provinces were certainly not created lor administrative 
convenience. They were not created for purposes of architectural 
symmetry — the Hindu provinces poised against the Muslim provinces. 
The scheme of the Mmslim provinces w'as not a mere matter of pride 
to have Hindu minorities under Muslim majorities just as Hindu 
majorities had Muslim minorities under them. What ivas the 
underlying motive for this scheme of Muslim Provinces ? The 
Hindus say that the motive for the Muslim insistence, both on 
a statutory majority and separate electorates, was to enable the 
Muslim in the Muslim Provinces to mobilize and make effective 
Muslim power in its exclusive form and to the liillest extent 
possible. Asked what could be the purpose of having the Muslim 
political power mobilized in this fashion, the Hindus answer that it 
was done to give in the hands of the Muslims of the Muslim 
Ph'ovinces an effective means to tyrannize their Hindu minorities 
in case the Muslim minointies in the Hindu Provinces were 
tyrannized by their Hindu majorities. Thinking that the Hindu 
majority will tyrannize the Muslim minoiity in the Hindu provinces, 
the scheme gave the Mahomedan majorities a handle to 
tyrannize the Hindu minorities in the five Mahomedan provinces- 
It thus became a system of protection against blast by counter-blast, 
against terror by terror and eventually against tyranny by tyranny. 
The plan is undoubtedly, a dreadful one, involving the maintananco 
of justice and peace by retaliation, and providing an opportunity for 
the pimishraent of an innocent minority, Hindu in Mahomedan 
provinces and Mahomedan in Hindu provinces, for the sins of their 
co-religionists in other provinces. ,It is a scheme of communal 
peace through a system of communal hostages. 

That the Muslims were aware firom the very start, that the 
system of Communal Provinces was capable of being woiked in 
this manner, is clear from the speech made by Maulana 
Abul Kalani Azad as President of the Muslim League Session held 
in Calcutta in 1937. In that speech the Maulana declared ; — 

" That by the Lucknow Pact they had sold away their interests. 
The Delhi proposals of March last opened the door for the first time 
to the recognition of the real rights of Mussalmans in India. The 
separate electorates granted by the Pact of 1916 only ensured 
Muslim representation, but w'hat was vital for the existence of the 
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community was the recognition of its numerical strength. Delhi 
opened the way to the creation of such a state of affairs as would 
guarantee to them in the future of India a proper share. Their 
existing small majority in Bengal and the Punjab was only a census 
figure, but the Delhi proposals gave them for the first time five 
provinces of which no less than three (Sind, the Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority. 

If the Muslims did not recognise this great step they wero not fit to 
live. There would now be nine Hindu provinces against five 
Muslim provinces, and whatever treatment Hindus accorded in 
the nine provinces, Muslims would accord the same treatment to 
Hindus in the five provinces. Was not this a great gain ? Was not 
a new weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights ?" 

That those in charge of these MusUin provinces know the 
advantage of the scheme, and do not hesitate to put it to the 
use for which it was intended, is clear from the recent speeches of 
Mr. Fazl ul-Huq, the Prime Minister of Bengal. 

That this scheme of Communal Provinces, which constitutes 
the Communal Question in its larger intent, can be used as an 
engine of communal tyranny there can be no doubt. The system 
of hostages, which is the essence of the scheme of communal 
provinces supported by separate electorates, is indeed insupport- 
able on any ground. If this is the underlying motive of the demand 
for the creation of rrrorc Muslim provinces, then no doubt, the 
system resulting from it is a vicious system. 

This analysis leaves no doubt that the communal statutory 
majority basocl on separate communal electorates and communa 
provinces, especially constituted to enable the statutory majority 
to tyrannize the minority are, undoubtedly, the two evils which 
compose what is called, ‘ the Communal Problem 

For the existence of this problem the Hindus hold the 
Muslims responsible and the Muslims hold the Hindus responsible 
Hindus accuse Muslims of contumacy. Muslims accuse Hindus 
of meanness. Both, however, forget that the communal problem 
exists not because Muslims are extravagant and insolent in their 
demands and Hindus are mean and grudging in their concessions. 
It exists and will exist wherever a hostile majority is brought face 
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to face against a hostile minority. Controversies relating to separate 
vs joint electorates, controversies relating to population ratio vs 
weightage are all inherent in a situation where a minority is pitted 
against a majority. The best solution of the communal pi oblem is 
not to have two communities facing each other, one a majority and 
the other a minority, wound up steel-frame of a single government. 

How far does Paldstan approximate to this ideal solution of 
the Communal Question ? 

I 

The answer to this question is quite obvious. If the scheme 
of Pakistan is to follow the present boundaries of the Provinces 
in the North-West and in Bengal, then ceitainly it does not 
eradicate the evils which lie at the heart of the Communal 
Question. It retains the very elements whicli give rise to it, 
namely the pitting of a minority against a majorily. Tho 
rule of Hindu minorities by Muslim majorities and the rulo of 
Muslim minorities by Hindu majorities is the crying evil of the 
present situation. This very evil will reproduce itself in Pakistan 
if the provinces marked out for it are incorporated into it as they 
are, i. e., with the boundaries drawn as at present. Besides this, the 
evil which gives rise to the Communal Question in its larger intent, 
will not only remain as it is but will assume a new malignity. Under 
the existing system, the -power centered in the Communal Provinces 
to do mischief to their hostage is limited by the power which the 
Central Government has over the Provincial Governments. At 
present the hostages are at least within the pale of a Central 
Government which is Hindu in its composition and which has 
power to inteifere for their protection. But when Pakistan becomes 
a Muslim state with foil sovereignty over internal and external affairs 
it would be free from the control of the Central Government 
to which the Hindu minorities could appeal. There will be no 
authority which could interfere on llieir behalf to curb this power of 
mischief. So that, the position of the Hindus in Pakistan may 
easily become the position of the Armenians under the Truks or of 
the Jews in Tsarist Russia, or in Nazi Germany. Such a scheme 
would be intolerable and the Hindus may well say that they cannot 
agree to Pakistan and leave then- co-religionist as a helpless prey tp 
the fanaticism of a Muslim National Stat«. 
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This, of coiu'se, is a very frank statement of the consequences 
which will flow from giving effect to the scheme of Pakistan. But 
care must he taken to locate the .source of these consequences. Do 
tlicy flow from the scheme of Pakistan itself or do the flow from the 
boundaries that accompany it ? If the evils flow from the scheme 
itself, i.e., if they are inherent in it, then of course it is unnecessary for any 
Hindu to waste his time in considering it. He may be well justified 
in summarily dismissing it. On the other hand if the evils are not 
inherent in the scheme but arc the result of the boundaries 
accompanying it, then Pakistan reduces itself to a mer*e question of 
changing the boundaries. 

A study of the question amply supports the view that the evils 
of Pakistan are not inherent in it, but that they ai'e the results of the 
boundaries, which accompany it. That the source of these evils is 
only boundaries, becomes clear if one studies the distribution of 
population. The reasons why these evils will be reproduced within 
Pakistan in the y'nth-West and in the Muslim State in the East is 
because, tvilh the present boundaries, they do not become single 
ethnic states. They remain mixed states composed of a Muslim 
majority and a Hindu minorilv as before. The evils are the evils 
which are inseparable from a mixed state. If Pakistan is made 
a single unified ethnic state, the evils will automatically vanish. 
There will be no question of separate electorates within Pakistan, 
because in .such a homogenous Pakistan there will be no majorities 
to rule and no minorities to be protected. Similarly, there will be 
no majority of one community to hold, in its possession, a minority 
of an opposing community. 

The question therefore is one of demmkation of boundaries and 
reduces itself to this : Is it possible for the boundaries of Pakistan 
to be so fixed, that instead of producing a mixed state composed of 
majorities and minorities, with all the evils attendant upon it, 
Pakistan will be an etiinic state composed of one homogenous 
community namely Muslims ? The answer is that in a large part 
of the area affected by the project of the League, a homogenous 
state can be created by merely shifting the boundaries but in 

the rest homogeneity can be produced only by shifting the 
population. 
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In this connection I invite the reader to study carefully the 
figures given in the Appendices I, II, III showing the distribution 
of the population in the areas affected, and also the maps 

showing how new boundries can create homogeneous Muslim states. 

* 

Taking the Punjab, two things must be noted : — 

(i) There are certain districts in which the Musalmans predo- 
minate. There are certain districts which the Hindus predominate. 
There are very few m which the two are, more or less, evenly 
distributed ; 

(ii) The districts in which the Muslims predominate and the 
districts in which the Hindus predominate are not interspersed. 
The two sets of districts form two separate areas. 

For the formation of the Eastern Muslim State in Bengal 
one has to take into consideration the distribution of population 
in both the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. Here also four 
things are clear ; 

(i) In Bengal there are some districts in which the Muslims 
predominate. In others the Hindus predominate. 

(li) In Assam also there are some districts in which the Muslims 
predominate. In others the Hindus predominate. 

(lii) Districts in which the Muslims predominate and those in 
which the Hindus predominate are not interspeised. They form 
separate areas. 

(iv) The districts of Bengal and Assam in which the Muslims 
predominate are contiguous. 

Given these facts, it is perfectly possible to create homogenous 
Muslim States out of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam by drawing 
their boundaries in such a way that the areas which are predomi- 
nantly Hindu shall be excluded. That this is possible is shown by 
the maps given in the appendix. 

In the North-West Frontier and Sind the situation is rather 
hard. How the matter stands in the N. W. F. and Sind may be 
seen by an examination of the data given in the appendices 
numbering IV to VII. As may be seen from the appendices there 
are no districts in which the Hindus in N. W. F. and Sind are 
concentrated. They are scattered and bits of them are to be found 
in almost every district of the two provinces. Appendices IV, V, 
VI and VII shows that the Hindus in Sind and N. W. F. are mostly 
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congregated in urban areas of the Districts. In Sind the Hindus 
outnumber the Muslims in most of the towns, while the Muslims 
outnumber the Hindu in villages. In the N. W. F. the Muslims 
outnumber the Hindus in towns as well as in the villages. 

The case of the N. W. F. and Sind therefore differs totally from 
the case of the Punjab and Bengal. In the Punjal^ and Bengal 
owing to the natural sagregation of the Hindus and Muslims in 
different areas it is possible to create a homegenous State by merely 
altering their boundaries, involving the shifting of the population 
in a very small degree. But in the N. W. F. and Sind owing to 
the scattered state of the Hindu population alteration of boundaries 
cannot suffice for creating a homogeneous state. There is tlie only 
one remedy and that is to shift the population. 

Some scoff at the idea of the shifting and exchange of popula- 
tion. But those who scoff can hardly be aware of the complications 
which a minority problem gives rise to and the failures attendant 
upon almost all the efforts made to sooth there relations. The 
constitutions of the post-war . states, as well as the older states 
in Europe which had a minority problem, proceeded on the 
assumption that constitutional safeguards for minorities should 
suffice for their protection and the constitutions of most of the new 
states with majorities and minorities were studded with long lists 
of fundamental rights and safeguards to see that they were not 
violated by the majorities. What was the experience ? Experience 
showed that safeguards did not save the minorities. Even after 
safeguard.s the same old policy of ©.^terminating the minorities 
continued to hold the field. 'But, at long last, when the States 
realized that even this ruthless war had failed to solve the problem 
of minorities they agreed that the best way to solve it was for each to 
exchange its alien minorities within, its border, for its own which was 
without its border with a view to bring about homogeneous States. 
This is what happened in Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria. Those who 
scoff at the idea of transfer of population will do well to study the 
history of the minority problem, as it arose between Turkey, Greece 
and Bulgaria. If they do, they will find that after trying all possible 
methods of solving the problem it was agreed between these countries 
that the only effective way of solving it was to exchange population. 
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The task undertaken by the three countries was by no-means a minor 
operation. It involved the transfer of some 20 million people from 
one habitat to another. But undaunted, the three shouldered the 
task and carried it to a successful end. That is because they felt 
that the considerations of communal peace must outweigh every 
other con.sidoration. 

That the transfer of minorities is the only lasting remedy for 
communal peace is beyond doubt. If that is so, there is no reason 
why Hindus and Muslims should keep on trading in safeguards 
which have proved so unsafe. That, if small countries with limited 
lesources like Greece, Turkey and Bulgaria were capable of such 
an undertaking, there is no reason to suppose that what they did 
cannot be accomplished by Indians. After all, the population 
involved is inconsiderable and it would be a height of folly to give 
up a sure way to communal peace because some obstacles in it 
require to be removed. 

There is one point of criticism to which so far no reference has 
been made. As it is likely to be. urged I propose to deal with it 
here. It is sure to be asked, how will Pakistan affect the position 
of Muslims that wnll be left in Hindustan ? The question is natural 
because the scheme of Pakistan does seem to concern itself with 
Muslim majorities who do not need protection and abandons the 
Mu.slim minorities who do. But the point is who can raised it ? 
Surely not the Hindus. Only the Muslims of Pakistan or the 
Muslims of Hindustan can raise it. The question was put to 
Mr. Rehmat Ali, the protagonist of Pakistan and this is the answer 
given by him ^ 

"How will it affect the position of the forty five million Muslema 
in Hindustan proper ? ” 

"The truth is that in this struggle their thought has been more 
than a wrench to me. They are the flesh of our flesh and the 
soul of our soul. We can never forget them ; nor they, us. Their 
present position and future security is, and shall ever be, a matter of 
groat importance to us. As things are at present, Pakistan will not 
adversely affect their position in Hindustan. On the basis of 
population (one Muslem to four Hindus), they will still be pntitled 
to the same representation in legislative as well as administrative 
fields which they possess now. As to the future, the only effective 
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guarantee we can offer is that of reciprocity, and, therefore, we 
solemnly undertake to give all those safeguards to non-Mu&lcm 
minoritios in Pakistan which will be conceded to our Muslim 
minority in Hindustan. 


" But what sustains us most is the fact that they luiow we are 
proclaiming Pakistan in the highest interest of the ‘Millet’. It is 
as much theirs as it is ours. While for us it is a national citadel, 
for them it will ever bo a moral anchor. So long as the anchor 
holds, everything is or can be made safe. But once it gives way, 
all will be lost” 


The answer given by the Muslims of Hindustan is equally clear. 
They say “ we are not weakened by the separation of Muslims into 
Pakistan and Hindustan. We arc belter protected by the existence 
of separate Islamic States on the Eastern and Western border of 
Hindustan than we are by their submersion in Hindustan. Who can 
say that they are wrong ? bias it not been shown that Germany as 
an outside state was better able to protect the Sudeten Gormans 
in Czechoslovakia than the Sudetens were able to do them.selves 1 * 


Be that as it may, the question docs not concern the Hindus. 
The question that concerns the Hindus is : blow far does the creation 
of Pakistan remove the communal question from Hindustan ? That 
is a very legitimate question and must be considered. It must be 
admitted that by the creation of Pakistan Hindustan is not freed of 
the communal question. While Pakistan can be made a homogenous 
state by redrawing its boundaries?, Hindustan must remain a composite 
state. The Musalmans are scattered all over Hindustan — though they 
me mostly congregated in towns-and no ingenuity in the matter of 
redrawing of boundaries can make it horaog<.iKous. The only way 
to make Hindustan homogenous is to ariange for exchange of 
population. Until that is done, it must be admitted that even 
with tlie creation of Pakistan the problem of majority vs. minority 
will remain in Hindustan as before and will continue to produce 
disharmony in the body politic of Hindu^tan. 


• The leaders of the Muslims Lcacuo to have studied deaidy Hitler's hnllyinit 
tactics against CreoUoslovahia in tho interest of the Studeten Germans and also learned 
the lessons ahioh those tactics teach. Se» tliMr threatening speeches in ehe Kevachi session 
Ilf the T.i'Hfue held m 1037. 
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Admitting that Pakistan is not capable of proving a complete 
solution of -the Communal Problem within Hindustan, does it follow 
that the Hindus on that account should reject Pakistan ? Before the 
Hindus draw any such hasty conclusion they should consider the 
following effects of Pakistan. 

First consider the effect of Pakistan on the magnitude of the 
Communal Ihroblem. That can be best gauged by reference to 
the Muslim population as it will be grouped within Pakistan and 
Hindustan. 

Muslim Population in P.iUst.ui. Miwlim Popnlftlion in Illnrtiistan. 


1 . 

Punjab 

1.1,332,180 

1. 

Total Muslim Popula- 

88,442,708 



tion in Biitisli India 


2. 

N. W. P. 

2,227,303 


(Exoliulino Burma 
.\nd Aden), 


3. 

Sind 

2,830,800 

2. 

Muslim Population 

47,.S97.301 

4. 

Balnchiatan 

40.1,309 


grouped in Pakis- 
tan and Eastern 


S. 

Eastern Banyal Muslim 



Bengal State. 



State : — 







3. 

Balance of Iiliislimsin 

18,54/>.405 


(i) Eastern Bengal... 

27,497,024 


British Hindustan. 


(h) Sylhot 

1,803,803 





Tot.U . 

47,897.301 





What do these figures indicate ? What they indicate is, that 
the Muslims that will be left in British Hindustan will be only 
18,545,465 and the rest 47,897,301 forming a vast majority of the 
total Muslim population will be out of it and will be the subjects of 
Pakistan and the Eastei'n Muslim States. This distribution of the 
Muslim population, in terms of the communal problem means, that 
while without Pakistan the commurial problem involves 6 ^ crores of 
Muslims, after Pakistan it will involve only 2 crores of Muslims. 
Is this to he no consideration for Hindus who want communal peace ? 
To me it seems that if Paldstan does not solve the communal problem 
in Hindustan it enormously reduces its proportion and makes it of 
minor significance and much easier of peaceful solution. 

In the second place, let tlie Hindus consider the effect of Pakistan 
on the communal representation in the Central Legislature. The 
following table gives the distribution of scats in the Central Legislature 
as prescribed under the Government of India Act and as it would 
be if Paldstan came into being. 
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Distvibiition of Seats, 

Dibtiibalion of seatn. 

Namo of tlio 

I. -As at pi-osent. 

It 

—After Pakistan. 

Ohamber, 

Total 

SOiltS, 

Non-Muslim 

(Hindu) 

Toi'iitoriol 

seats. 

bluslim 

Tefritorinl 

I beats. 

Total 

seats. 

Non-Muslim^ 

(Hindu) 

Territorial 

seats. 

Muslim 

Territorial 

sonta. 

Council of 
State. 

i 

130 

1 

75 

1 40 

1 

136 

75 

35 

Fedei'.il Assem- 
bly, 

2S0 

lOo 

S3 

311 

103 

1 

4.1 


To bring out clearly the quantitative change in the communal 
distribution of seats which must follow the establishment of Pakistan 
the above figures are reduced to percentages in the table that 
follows : — 



Histiibution of ao.ats. 

I.— As at present. 

Distribution of Boat®. 

IL— After Pakiatan. 

Name of the 
(’hainbor. 





Poroptitage of 
Muslim seats 
to tot.il bO.tts. 

Pero9ntasi;e of 
Muslim seats 
tu Hindu so da. 

Peroentatre of 
Muslim seats 
to total seats. 

1 

Percontmte ot 
Itiusiim seats to 
Hindu seats. 

1 

Council of 

,3,1 

06 

1 

2.3 

33 1/3 

Federal Aasombly . ,j 

.3.3 

80 

31 

40 


From this table one can see what vast changes must follow 
the establishment of Pakistan. Under the Government of India Act 
the ratio oi Muslim seats to the total is 33^/0 in both the chambers, 
but to the Hindu seats the ratio is 66 p.c. in the Council of State and. 
80 p.c. in the Assembly — almost a position of equality with the 
Hindus. After Pakistan die ratio of Muslim seats to total seats falls 
from 33 t/ 3 p.c. to 35 p.c. in the Council and to 21 p.c. in the 
Assembly, while the ratio to Hindu seats fulls from 66 p.c. to 
33 ^ b P-c- it! the Council and from 80 p.c. to 40 p.c. in the Assembly. 
The figures assume that the woightagc given to the Muslims will 
remain the same even after Hindustan is separated from Piikistan, 
If the present weiglitage to Muslims is cancelled or reduced there 
would be further improvement in the representation of the Hindus 

15 
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But assuming that no change in weightage is made, is this a small 
gain to the Hindus in the matter of lepresentation at the Centre ? 
To me it appears that it is a great improvement in the position of 
the Hindus at the Centre, which would never come to them, if they 
oppose Pakistan. 

These are the material advantages of Pakistan. There is another 
which is psychological. The Muslims, in Southern and Central 
India, draw their inspiiation from the Muslims of the North and the 
East. If after Pakistan thei-e is communal peace in the North and 
the East, as there should be, there being no majorities and minorities 
therein, the Hindus may reasonably expect communal peace in 
Hindustan. This severance of the bond between the Muslims of the 
North and the East and the Muslims of Hindustan is another gain 
to the Hindus of Hindustan. 

Thus, taking into consideration these effects of Pakistan, it cannot 
be disputed that if Pakistan does not wholly solve the communal 
problem within Hindustan it does free the Hindus from the 
turbulence of the Muslims as predominant partners. It is for the 
Hindus to say whether they will reject such a proposal simply 
because it does not offer a complete solution. Some gain is better 
than much harm. 


IV 


One last question and this discussion cf Pakistan in relation to 
communal peace may be brought to a close. Will the Hindus and 
Muslims of the Punjab and Bengal agree to redraw the boundaries 
of their provinces to make the scheme of Pakistan as flawless as it 
can be made ? 

As for the Muslims they ought to have no objection to 
redrawing the boundaries. If they do object tlien it must be said 
that they do not understand the nature of their own demand. 
This is quite possible, since the talk that is going on among Muslim 
protagonists of Pakistan is of a very loose character. Some speak 
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of Pakistan as a Muslim National State, others speak of it 
as a Muslim National Horae. Neither care to know whether 
there is any difference between a National Slate and a National 
Home. But there can be no doubt that there is a vital difference 
between the two. What that difference is was discussed at great 
length at the lime of constituting in Palestine a Jewish national home. 
It seems that a clear conception of what this difference is, is necessary, 
if the likely Muslim opposition to the redrawing of the boundaries 
is to be overcome. 

According to a leading authoiily : — 

“A National Home connotes a territory in which a people, 
without receiving the rights of political sovereignty has nevertheless 
a recognised legal position and receives the opportunity of develop- 
ing its moral, social, and intellectual ideals.” 

The British Government itself, in its basic statement on 
Palestine policy issued in 1922, thus defined its conception of the 
national home : — 

"Whan it is asked whit is meant by the development of the 
Jewish national home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of 
Palestine as a whole, but the further development of the existing 
Jewish Community, with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the 
world, in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish 
people as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an 
interest and a pride. But in order that this community should 
have the best prospect of free development and provide a full 
opportunity for the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is 
essential that it should know that it is in Palestine as of right and 
not on sufferance. This is the 'reason why it is necessary that the 
existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should be 
internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally recognized 
to rest upon ancient historic connection." 

From this it will be clear that there is an essential difference 
between a National Home and a National State. The difference 
consists in this : In the case of a National Home the people who 
constitute it do not receive the right of political sovereignty over the 
territory and the right of imposing their nationality on others also 
living in that territory. Afi that they get, is a recognized legal 
position guarenteemg them the right to live as citizens and freedom 
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to maintain their culture. In the case of a National State, people 
constituting it, receive the rights of political sovereignty with the right 
of imposing their nationality upon tlie rest. 

This difference is very important and it is in the light of this 
that one must examine their demand for Pakistan. What do the 
Muslims want Palcistan for ? If they want Pakistan to create 
a National Home for Muslims then there is no necessity for Pakistan. 
In the Pakistan Provinces they already have tlieir National Home 
with the legal right to live and advance then- culture. If they want 
Pakistan to be a National Muslim State then they are claiming the right 
of political sovereignty over the territory included in it. This they are 
entitled to do. But the question is should they be allowed to retain 
within the boundaries of these Muslim States Non-Muslim minorities 
as their subjects with a right to impose upon them the nationality of 
these Muslim States. No doubt such a right is accepted to be an 
accompaniment of political sovereignty. But it is equally true 
that in all mixed Slates this right has become a source of mischief in 
modern times. To ignore the possibilities of such mischief in the 
creation of Pakistan and the Eastern Muslim State, will be to omit 
to read the bloody pages of recent history on which have been 
recoi'ded the atrocities, murders, plunders and arsons committed by 
the Turks, Greeks, Bulgars, and the Czechs against their minorities. 
It is not possible to take away this right from a state of imposing its 
nationality upon its subjects because it is incidental to political 
sovereignty. But it is possible not to provide any opportunity for 
the exercise of such a right. This can be done by allowing the 
Muslims to have National Muslim States but to make such states 
strictly homogeneous, strictly ethnic states. Under no circumstances 
can they be allowed to carve out mixed states composed of Muslims 
opposed to Hindus, with the former superior in member to the latter. 

T his is probably not contemplated by the Muslims who are the 
authors of Pakistan. It was certainly not contemplated by 
Sir M. Iqbal, the originator of the scheme. In his Presidential 
address to the Muslim League in 1930 he expressed his willingness 
to agree to the exclusion of Ambala Division and perhaps of some 
other districts where non-Muslims predominate ’’ on the ground that 
such exclusion “ will make it less extensive and more Muslim in 
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population On tlie other hand it may be that those who are 
putting forth the Scheme of Pakistan do contemplate that it will 
include the Punjab and Bengal within their present boundaries. To 
them it must become clear, that to insist upon the present boundaries 
is sure to antagonize even those Hindus who have an open mind 
on the question. Hindus can never be expected to consent to the 
inclusion of the Hindus in a Muslim State deliberately created for 
the preservation and propagation of the Muslim faith and Muslim 
culture. Not only Hindus will oppose but Muslims will be found 
out. For, Muslims, if they insist upon the retention of the present 
boundaries, will open themselves to the accusation that behind 
their demand for Pakistan there is something more sinister than 
a mere desire to create a National Home or a National State, 
namely to perfect the scheme of Hindu hostages in Muvslim hands 
by increasing the balance of Muslim majorities against Hindu 
minorities in the Muslim areas. 

So much for considerations which ought to weigh with the 
Muslims in the matter of changing the provincial boundaries to 
make Pakistan as far as possible a purely ethnic state, free from the 
complications of majorities and minorities. 

Now as to the considerations which ought to weigh with the 
Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal. This is a more difficult of the 
two parlies to the question. In this connection it is enough to 
consider the reaction of the high caste Hindus only. For it is they 
who guide the Hindu masses and form Hindu opinion. Unfortunately 
the high caste Hindus are bad as leaders. They have a trait of character 
which often leads the Hindus to disaster. This trait is formed by 
their acquisitive instinct and aversion to share with others the good 
things of life. They have a monopoly of education and wealth and 
with wealth and education they have captured the State. To keep 
this monopoly to themselves has been the ambition and goal of 
their life. Charged with this selfish idea of class domination they 
take every move to exclude the lower classes of Hindus from 
wealth, education and power, the surest and the most effective 
being the preparation of scriptures, inculcating upon the minds of 
the lower classes of Hindus that their duty in life was only to servs 
the higher classes. In keeping this monopoly in their own hands, 
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and excluding the lower classes from any share in it, the high caste 
Hindus have succeeded for a long time and beyond measure. It is 
only recently that the lower class Hindus rose in revolt against this 
monopoly by starting the Non-Brahmin Parties in the Madras 
and the Bombay Presidencies andC. P. Notwithstanding the high 
caste HiTvdus have successfuly maintained their privileged position. 
This attitude of keeping education, wealth and power as a close 
preserve for themselves and refusing to share it, which the high 
caste Hindus have developed in their relation with the lower 
classes of Hindus, is sought to be extended by them to the 
Muslims. They want to exclude the Muslims from place and power 
as they have done the lower class Hindus. This trait of the high 
caste Hindus is the key to understand their politics. 

Two illustrations reveal this trait of theirs. The Hindus in 
1929 opposed the separation of Sindh from Bombay Presidency 
before the Simon Commission, strenuously and vehemently. But 
in 1915 the Hindus of Sind put forth the opposite plea and wanted 
Sind to be separated from Bombay. The reason in both the cases 
was the same. In 1915 there was no representative Government 
in Sind, which if there was would be undoubtedly a Muslim Govern- 
ment. The Hindus advocated separation because in the absence 
of a Muslim Government they could obtain jobs in Government in 
a greater and greater degree. In 1929 they objected to separation 
of Sind because they knew that a separate Sind will be under 
a Muslim Government, and a Muslim Government was sure to 
disturb their monopoly and displace them to make room for Muslim 
candidates. The opposition of the_ Bengali Hindus to the Parti- 
tion of Bengal is another illustration of this trait of the high caste 
Hindus. The Bengali Hindu had the whole of Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam and even U. P. for his pasture. He had captured 
the civil service in all these Provinces. The partition of Bengal 
meant a diminution in the area of this pasture: It meant that 
the Bengali Hindu was to be ousted from Eastern Bengal 
to make room for the Bengali Musalmans who had so far no 
place in the civil service of Bengal. The opposition to the 
partition of Bengal on the pari of the Bengali Hindus was due 
principally to then desire not to allow the Bengali Musalmans to 
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take their places in Eastern Bengal. Little did the Bengali Hindus 
dream that by opposing partition and at the same time dcmading 
Swaraj he was preparing the way for making the Musalmans the 
rulers of botli Eastern as well as Western Bengal. 

These thoughts occur to one's mind because one fears that the 
high caste Hindus blinded by their hereditary trait might oppose 
Pakistan for no other reason except that it limits the field for their 
self-seeking careers- Among the many reasons that might come in 
the way of Pakistan one need not be suiprised if one of diem 
happens to be the selfishness of tlie high caste Hindus. 

There are two alternatives for the Hindus of the Punjab and 
Bengal and they may be asked to face them fairly and squarely. 
The Muslims in the Punjab number 13,332,460 and the Hindus 
with Sikhs and the rest number 11,392,732. The difference is only 
1,939,728, This means that the Muslim majority in the Punjab is 
only a majority of 8 p. c. Given these facts, which is better ? To 
oppose Pakistan by refusing to redraw the boundaries and allow the 
Muslim majority of 54 p. c, to rule the Hindu minority of 46 p. c 
or to redraw the boundaries, to allow Muslims and Hindus to be 
under separate national states, and thus rescue the whole body of 

Hindus from the terrors of the Muslim rule ? 

• 

The Muslims in Bengal number 27,497,624 and the Hindus num- 
ber 21,570,407. The difference is only of 5,937,217. This means that 
the Muslin majority in Bengal is only a majority of 12 p.c. Given 
these facts, which is better ? To oppose the creation of a National 
Muslim State out of Eastern Bengal and Sylhet by refusing to 
redraw the boundaries and allow the Muslim Majority of only 12 
p.c. to rule the Hindu minority of 44 p. c. ; or to consent to redraw 
the boundaries, to have Mtslims and Hindus placed under separate 
National States, and thus rescue the 44 p. c. of Hindus firom the 
horrors of Muslim rule ? 

Let the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab consider which alter- 
native they should prefer. It seems to me that the moment has come 
when the high caste Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab should be told 
that if they propose to resist Pakistan, because it cuts off a field for 
gainful employment, they are committing the greatest blunder^ 
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Tlie time for successfully maintaming in their own hands a 
monopoly of place and power is gone. They may cheat the lower- 
order of Hindus in the name of nationalism. But they cannot cheat 
the Muslim majorities in Muslim Provinces and keep their monopoly 
of place and power. The determination to live under a Muslim 
majority and to hope to gain more than your share may be a very 
courageous thing. But it is certainly not a wise thing. Because, 
the chances are that you will lose all. On the other hand, if the 
Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab agree to separate, true, they will 
not get more, but they will certainly not lose all. 
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WHAT, IF NOT PAKISTAN. 

llaxing stated the Muslim case for Pa^cirta?! and the Hindu 
case against it, it is necessary to turn to thealternatim to Pakistan, 
if there he any- In forming erne's judgement on Pakistan, one 
must take into account the alternatives to it Eithcfr there is no 
altermatim to Pakistan : or there is an alternative to Pakistan, 
hut it is werrse than Pakistan- Thirdly, me must also take into 
comideratim what would he the comeqmnces, if mither Pakistan 
nor its alternative is found acceptahle to the parties cmcemed' 
The relevasit data having a hearing m these 2 )omts is presented 
in this 2i07't umder the following heads : — 

(1) Hindu uUersmtive to Pakistan- 
is) Muslim altermtive to Pakistan - 
(3) Lessons from ahroad. 




CHAPTER VII 

- HINDU ALTERNATIVE TO PAKISTAN. 

I 

Thinking of the Hindu altcrnati^'e to Pakistan, tho scheme that 
at once comes to one’s mind is the one put forth by the late 
Lola Hardyal in 1925. It was published in the form of a statement 
which appeared in the of Lahore. In this statement, which 

he called his political testament, Lala Hardyal said : — * 

" I declare that the future of the HTdu race, of Hindustan and 
of the Punjab, rests on these four pillars: (i) Hindu Sangathan, 
(2) Hindu Raj, (3) Shuddhi of Moslems, uni (4) Conquest and 
Shuddhi of Afghanistan ainl tho frontiers. So long as tho Hindu 
nation does not accomplish these four things, the safety of our 
children and great-graud-chihlron will be ever in danger, and tho 
safety of the Hindu race will bo impossible. The Hindu race has 
but one history, and its institutions are homogeneous. But the 
Musalraans and Christians are far removed from the confines of 
Hinduism, for their religions are alien and they love Persian, Arab 
an I European institutions. Thus, just as one raniovos foreign 
matter from the eye, Shuddhi must be made of theso two religions. 
Afghanistan and the hilly regions of the frontier were formerly part 

of India, but are at present under the domination of Islam Just 

as there is Hindu religion in Nopal, so there must be Hindu institutions 
in Afghanistan and the frontier territory ; otherwise it is useless 
to win Swaraj. For, mountain tribes are always warlike and hungry. 

If they become our enemies, the age of Nadirshah and Zamanshah 
will begin anew. At present English officers are protecting the 

frontiers ; but it cannot always be If Hindus want to protect 

themselves, they must conquer Afghanistan and the frontiers and 
convert all the mountain tribes." 

♦ Sea Tinua ofladia datod 25-7-19^5, ” Throno'h lodisn Eyas” 
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I do not know how many Hindus would come forward to give 
their support to this scheme of Lala Hardyal as an alternative to 
Pakistan. 

In the first place Hindu Religion is not a proselytising religion. 
Maulana Mahomed Ali was quite right when, in the course of 
his address as President of the Congress, he said : — 

"Now, this has been my complaint for a long time against 
Hinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad in 1907. 

I had pointed out the contrast between Musilmans and Hindus, 
by saying that the worst that can be said of a Muslim was that he 
had a tastelessness which ha called a dish fit for kings, and wanted 
all to share it with him, thrusting it down the throats of such as did 
not relish it and would rather not have it, while his Hindu brother 
who prided himself on his cookery, retired into the privacy of his 
kitchen and greedily devoured all that he had cooked, without 
permitting even the shadow of his brother to fall on his food, or 
sparing even a crumb for him. This was said not altogether in 
levity ; and in fact, I once asked Mahatma Gandhi to justify this 
feature of his faith to me." 

What answer the Mahatma gave to his question Mr. Mahomed 
Ali did not disclose. The fact however is that however much the 
Hindus may wish, Hindu religion cannot become a missionary 
religion like Islam or Christianity. It is not that the Hindu religion 
was never a missionary religion. On the contrary it was once 
a missionary religion — ^indeed must have been a missionary religion 
otherwise it is diificult to explain how it could have spread over 
an area so vast as the Indian continent,* But once a misssionary 
religion the Hindu religion perforce ceased to be a missionary 
religion afta: the time when the Hindu society developed its system 
of castes. For, caste is incompatible with conversion. To be able 
to convert a stranger to its religion, it is not enough for a community 
to offer its creed. It must be in a position to admit the convert to 
its social life and to absorb and assimilate him among its kindred. 
It is not possible for the Hindu Society to satisfy this prerequisite of 
effective conversion. .There is nothing to prevent a Hindu, with 
a missionary zeal, to proceed to ronvert an alien to the Hindu faith. 

* On the qaesbion whetber the Hindu Eetigton was a missionary Behgion and if it was 
why it ceased to be so, sea my assay on CaUt and Gmv&riion in the Annual Number of the 
TeTim Samaohat for 1926. 
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But before he converts, he is bound to be confrouted with the 
question ; What is to be the caste of the convert ? This is not an 
easy question to answer. According to the Hindus, for a person 
to belong to a caste he must be born in it. A convert is not born 
in a caste, therefore ho belongs to no caste. This is also an important 
question. More than political or religious, man is a social 
animal. He may not have, need not have, religion ; he may not 
have, need not have, politics. He must have society ; he cannot do 
without society. But, for Hindus to be without caste, is to be 
without society. And, where there is no society for the covert there 
can be no conversion. So long as Hindu society is fragmented in 
autonomous and autogenic castes, Hindu religion cannot be 
a missionary religion. The converhion of the *\.fghans and the 
frontier tribes to Hinduism is therefore an idle di-eam. 

In the second place, Lala Hardyal’s scheme must call for 
financial resources the immensity of which it is hardly possible to 
compute. Who can furnish the funds necessary for the conversion 
of the Afghans and the frontier tribesmen to Hinduism ? The 
Hindus, having ceased to convert others to their faith for a long 
time, have also lost the zeal for conversion. Want of zeal is bound 
to alFect the question of finances. Further, Hindu society being 
moulded in the cast of the GJmturmrmi wealth has, from very 
ancient times, been most unevenly distributed. It is only the Baniya 
who is the heir to wealth and property among the Hindus. There 
are of course the landlords who are the creation of foreign invaders 
or native rebels, but they are not as numerous as the Baniya. The 
Baniya is money- mad and his pursuits are solely for private gain. 
He knows no other use of money e.xcept to hold it and to transmit 
it to his descendants. Spread of religion or acquisition and 
promotion of culture do not interest him. Even decent living has 
no place in his budget. This has been his tradition for ages. If 
money is e.xcepted, he is much above the brute in the conception 
and manner of life. Only one new service, on the expenditure side, 
has found a place in his budget. That service is politics. This 
has happened since the entry of Mr. Gandhi as a political leader. 
That new service is the support of Gandhian politics. Here again 
the reason is not love of politics. The reason is to make private 
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gain out of public aSairs. What hope that such men will spend, 
money on such bootless cause as the spread of Hindu religion 
among the Afghans and Frontier Tribes ? 

Thirdly, there is the question of facilities for conversion that 
may be available in Afghanistan. Lala Hardyal evidently thought 
that it is possible to say in Afghanistan, with the same impunity as 
in Turkey, that the Koran is wrong or that is out of date. Only one 
year before the publication of his political testament by La’a Hardyal 
i. e. in 1924 one Niamatulla — a follower of Mirza Ghulam Ahamed of 
Quadiyan — who claimed to be the messiah and Mahdi and 
a prophet of a sort — ^was stoned to death’'’ at Kabul by the order of 
the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of Afghanistan. The crime of this 
man was as reported by a Khilafat paper, that he was professing 
and preaching ideas and beliefs inconsistent with Islam and Shariat. 
This man, says the same paper, was stoned to death according to tlie 
agreeing judgements of the first Sharai (cannon) Court, the central 
Appellate Court and the Ulema and Divines final Appellate 
Committee of the Ministry of Justice. In the light of these 
difficulties the scheme mast be said to be wild in its conception 
and is sure to prove ruinous in its excectition. It is adventurous 
in character and is too fantastic to appeal to any reasonable men 
e.xcept perhaps some fanatical Arya Samajists of tire Punjab. 


II 


The stand taken by the Hindu Mahasabha has been defined by 
Mr. V. D, Savarkar, the president of the Sabha, in his presidential 
addresses at the annual sessions of the Sabha. As defined by him 
the Hindu Maha Sabha is against Palcistan and proposes to resist 
it by all means. What these means are we do not know. It may 
however be said that force, coercion and resistance are only 
negative alternatives and only Mr. Savarkar and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha can say how far these means will succeed. 


• See Bieporb io Times of taclia 27 - 11*34 “ ThTOttP'h Indlw Eyes “ 
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It would however not be fair to ]\Ir. Savarkar to say that he 
has only a negative attitude towards tlic claim put foilh by the Muslims 
of India. For, ho has put forth his positive proposals in icply to them. 

To understand his positive proposals, one must grasp some of 
his basic conceptions. Mr. Savaikar lays great stress on a proper 
understanding of the terms, Hinduism, Hindutva and Hindudom 
He says — * 

“In expounding the Ideology of the Hindu movement, it is 
absolutely necessary to have a correct giAsp of the meaning attach- 
ed to these three torms. From the word "Hindu” has been 
coined the word “ Hinduibin ” in English. It means the schools or 
system of Religion the Hindus follow. The second word “Hindutva” 
is far more comprehensive and refers not only to the religious 
aspects of the Hinlu people as the word "Hinduism” does but 
comprehends even their cultural, linguistic, social and political 
aspects as well. It >s more or less akin to " Hindu Polity ” and its 
nearly exact translation would be “Hinduness”. The third word 
“ Hindu lorn ” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It is 
a collective name for the Hindu World, just as Islam denotes the 
Moslem World." 

Mr. Savarkar takes it as a gross misrepresentation to say that 
the Hindu Malm Sablia is a religious body. In refutation of this 
misrepresentation Mr. Savarkar sa)'s : — f 

“It has come to raj' notice th.xt a very largo section of the English 

e luc.ito 1 Hin lus hoi Is back from joining the Hindu Maha Sabha 

under the erroneous idea tliat it is an exclusively Religious organi- 
zation-something like a Christian Mission. Nothing could be fur 
from truth. The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Mission. It 
leaves Religious questions regarding theism, monotheism. Pan- 
theism or even atheism to be discussed and cletermineil by the 
different Hindu schools of religious petsu itions. It is not a Hindu 
Dharraa Maha S.ibha, — ^but a Hindu-National Maha S ibha. Consequ- 
ently by its very constitution it is debarre I to associate itself exclusively 
as a partisan with any parLuular religious school or sect even within 
the Hin lu fold. As a n itional Ilin hi ho ly it will of course propagate 
and defend the Ni'.t’oiul Hiulu Church comprising each and all 
leligions of Hiiidustluaii origin u-ainst any non-Hindu attack or 

* Spojjli lit the Ciliiutti StW'inn Hm Hinlii M.iln .Sttbbo bold in Decamber 1039, 
pa^e 14. 

t Ibiil iii’.o ■J.’j 
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enci'oachmtjnt. But the sphere of its activity is far more comprehensive 
than that of an exclusively religious body. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
indentifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety, 
in all its social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and 
is pledged to protect and promote all that conti'ibutes to the freedom, 
strength and glory of the Hindu Nation; and as an indispensable 
means to that end to attain Puma Swarajya, absolute political In- 
dependence of Hindusthan by all legitimate and proper means." 

Mr. Savarkar does not admit that the Hindu Maha Sabha is 
started to counteract the Muslim League and that as soon as the 
problems arising out of the Communal Award are solved to tlie satis- 
faction of both Hindus and Musalmans the Hindu Maha Sabha will 
vanish. Mr. Savarkar insists that the Hindu Maha Sabha must 
continue to function even after India becomes politically free. 
He says : — * 

" Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha 

Sabha was only conhivad to serve as a make- weight, as a re-action 
checkmating the Moslem League or the anti-Hindu policy of the present 
leaders of the Congress and will bo out of court or cease automati- 
cally to function as soon as it is shorned of this spurious excuse 
to exist. But if the aims and object of the Maha Sabha mean any- 
thing it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy effusion, any 
fussj' agitation to remove a grievance here or oppose a seasonal party 
there. The fact is that every organism whether individual or social 
which is living and deserves to survive throws out offensive and 
defensive organs as soon as it is brought to face adversely changing 
environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recovered and 
freed itself from the suffocating grip of the pseudo-Nationalistic 
ideology of the Coi:^?:ess brand developed a new organ to battle in the 
struggle for existence under the changed conditions of modem age. 
This was the Hindu Maha Sabha. It grew up of a fundamental necessity 
of the National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The constm- 
ctive side of its aims and objects malce it amply clear that its mission 
is as abiding as the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the 
day to day necessity of adapting its policy to the ever changing 
political currents make it incumbent on Hindudom to have an exclusi- 
vely Hindu organization independent of any moral or intellectual 
servulity or subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly representative 
institution, to guard Hindu interest and save them from being 
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jeoparJised. It is not so only under the present political subjection 
of Hindustan but it will be all the more necessary to have some such 
exclusively Hindu or>>tinization, some such Hindu Maha Sabha in 
substance whether it is identical with this present organization 01 
otheiwise to serve as a watchtower at the gates of Hindudom for at 
least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindustan is partially 
or wliolly free and a National Parliament controls its political destiny. 

Because, unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets 
the whole political order of things in the world which practical politics 
cannot envisage today, all that can be reasonably expected in imme- 
diate future is that we Hindus may prevail over England and compel 
her to recognise India as a self-governing unit with the status 
contemplated in the West Minster Statute. Now a National Parliament 
in such a self-governing India can only reflect the electorate as it is, 
the Hindus and the Moslems as we find them, their relations a bit 
bettered, perhaps a bit worsened. No realist can be blind to the 
probability that the extra-territorial designs and the secret urge goading 
on the Moslems to transform India into a Moslem state may at any time 
confront the Hindustani state even under self-government either with 
a Civil War or treacherous overtimes to alien invaders by the Moslems. 
Then again there is every likelihood that there will ever continue at 
least for a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for 
services, legislative seats, weightages out of proportion to their 
population on the part of the Moslem minority and consequently 
a constant danger threatening internal peace. To checkmate this 
probability which if we are wise we must alsvays keep in view even 
after Hindustan attains the status of a self-governing country, 
a powerful and exclusive organization of Hintludom like the Hindu 
Maha Sabha will always prove a sure and devoted source of strength, 
a reserve force for the Hindus to fall back upon to voice their grievances 
more effectively than the joint Parliament can do, to scent danger 
ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it an I to fight out if neeJs 
be any treacherous design to which the joint state itself may unwittingly 
fall a victim. 

The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the Young 
Turks will show you that in every state where two or more such 
conflicting elements as the Hindus and Moslems in India happen to 
exist as constituents, the wiser of them has to keep its exclusive 
organization in tact, strong and watchful to defeat any attempt at 
betrayal or capture of tho National State by the opposite party ; 
especially so if that party has extra-territorial affinities, religious or 
cultural, with alien bordering states.” 

17 
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Having stated what is Hindustan, and ivhat is Hindu Maha 
Sahha, Mr. Savarkar next proceeds to dehnc his conception of 
Swaraj. According to Mr. Savarkar — ' 

“ Swaraj to the Hindus must mean only UiliL in winch their “ Swatva ”, 
their "Hindutva” can assert itself without bein,> overlorded hy any 
non-Hindu people, whether they bo Indian Temtorials or extra- 
Territorials — some Eno]ishmen are and may continue to be 
territorially born Indians. Can therefore, tlie ovorlordship of these 
Anglo-Indians be a "Swarajya" to the Hindus ? Aurangajeb or Tipu 
were hereditary Indians, naj'', were the sons of converted Hindu 
mothers. Did that moan that the rule of Aurangajeb or Tipu was 
a "Swarajya" to the Hindus ? No ! although they were territorially 
Indians they proved to be the worst enemies of Hindudoin and 
therefore, a Sluvaji, a Gobindsingh, a Pratap or the Peshwas had to 

fight against the Moslem domination and establish real Hindu 
Swarajya.” 

As part of his Swaraj Mr. Savarkar insists upon two things. 

First, the retention of the name Hindustan as the proper name 
for India.f 

The name " Hindustan ” must continue to be the appellation of 
our country. Such other names as India, Hind etc. being derived 
from the same origimil w'ord Sindhu may be used but only to signify 
the same sense-the land of the Hindus, a country which is the abode 
of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarta, Bharat-Bhurai and sirli other mines 
are of course tho ancient and the most cherished ephithets of our 
Mother Land and will continue to appeal to the cultured elite. In 
this insistence tint the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called 
but “ Hindusthan, ” no encroachment or humiliation is implied in 
connection udth any of oui non-Hindu countrymen. Our Parsee and 
Christian countr5’'men are already too akin to us culturally and are too 
patriotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible to lefusc to fall in line 
with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. So far as our Moslem 
countrymen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that some 
of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an 
insuperable mountain in their way to Hindii-Moslem unity. But 
they should remember that the Moslems do not dwell only in India 
nor are the Indian Moslems the only heroic remnats of the Faithful 
in Islam. China has crores of Moslems, Greece, Palestine and even 
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Hungciry an.l Poland have thousands of Moslems amongst their 
nationals. But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries li is never been advanced as a ground 
to clnnge the ancient names of these countries which indicate the 
abodes ol those races whose overwhelming majority owns the land. 
The country of the Poles continues to be Poland and of the Greecians 
as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared not to distort them 
but are quite content to distinguish themselves Polish Moslems or 
Groecian Muslims or Chinese Moslems when occasion arises. So also 
oui Moslem couiiirymen may distinguish themselves nationally or 
ten'itoricilly whenever they want, as “ Hindusthanee Moslems ” 
without comiu'omising in the least their separateness as a Religious 
or Cultuuil entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling themselves 
as “ Hinclusthanis ” ever since their advent in India, ot their own 
accor 1. 

“ But if inspite of it all some irascible Moslem sections amongst 
our countrymen object even to this name of our Country, that is no 
reason why we should play cowards to our own conscience. We 
Hindus must not betray oi bro dc up the continuity of our Nation 
from the Smdhus in Rugveclic days to the Hindus of our own 
generation which is implied in "Hindustan, " the accepted appellation 
of our hlother Land. Just as the land of the Germans is Germany, 
of the English Englan 1, of the Turks Turkisthim, of the Afghans 
Afghanistluin — oven so wo must li ive it indelibly impressed on the 
mup of the oirlh foi all times to come a "Hindustan" — the land of 
tho Hindus. 

Second is the retention of Sanskrit as sacred language, Hindi as 
national language and Nagari as the script of Hindudom.* 

Tho Sanskrit shall bo our our sacred language and the 

"Sanskrit Nishth i" Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit 
and draws its nourishment from tho latter, is our " Ugfliqi ” our 
current national language — besides being the richest and the most 
cultured of the ancient languages of the world, to us Hindus the 
Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scriptures, history, 
philosophy and culture have their roots so deeply imbedded in the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms veritably the brain of our Race. 
Mother of the majority of our mother tongues, she has suckled the 
rest of them at her breast. All Hindu languages cunent today whether 
derived from Sanskrit or gi'iifted on to it can only grow and flourish 
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on the sap of life they imbibe from Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
language therefore must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 
classical coinse for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindudom no 
humiliation or any invidious distuiction is implied as regards 
other provincial tongues. We are all as attache 1 to our provincial 
tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow and flomish in 
their ’ espective spheres. In fact some of them are today moie 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in all 
tire Hindi can serve the purpose of a National Pan-Hindu Language 
best. It must also be remembered that the Hindi is not made 
a National Language to order. The fact is that long before either the 
English or even the Moslems stepped in India the Hindi in its 
general form had already come to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindustan. The Hindu pilgrim, the tradesman, 
the tourist, the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal 
to Sind and Kashmere to Rameshwar by making himself understood 
from locality to lacality through Hindi. Just as the Sanskrit was thp 
National language of the Hindu intellectual world even so Hindi has 
been for at least a thousand years in the past the National Indian 
Tongue of the Hindu communality 

By Hindi we of course mean the pure " Sanskrit Nistha " Hindi, 
as we find it for example in the " Satyartha Prakash ” written by 
Maharsi Dayanand Saraswati. How simple and untainted with a 
single unnecessary foreign word is that Hindi and how expressive 
withal 1 It may be mentioned in passing that Swami Dayanandji was 
about the first Hindu leader who gave conscious and definite expression 
to the view that Hindi should be the Pan-Hindu National language of 
India. " This Sanskrit Nistha ” Hindi has nothing to do with that 
hybrid, the so-called Hindusthani which is being hatched up by the 
Wardha scheme. It is nothing short of a linguistic monstrosity and 
must be ruthlessly suppressed. Not only that but it is our bounden 
duty to oust out as ruthlessly all rmnecessory alien words whether 
Arabian or English, from every Hindu tongue — ^u'hether provincial 
or dilectical 

“ Our Sanskrit alphabetical order is phonetically about tlie most 

perfect which the world has yet devised and almost all our current 
Indian scripts already follow it. The Nagari Script too follows this 
order. Lilce the Hindi language the Nagari Script too has ahready been 
current for centmles all over India amongst the Hindu literary circles 
for some two tliousands years at any rate in the past and was even 
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popularly nick-named as the “ Shastri Lipi ” the sciipt of our Hindu 

Scriptures It is a matter of common knowledge that if Bengali or 

Gujarathi is printed in Nagari it is more or less understood by readers 
in several other provinces. To have only one common language 
throughout Hindustan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise. But 
to have the Nagari script as the only common script throughout 
Hindudom is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in 
mind that the different Hindu scripts current in onr different provinces 
have a future of their own and may flourish side by side with the 
Nagari. All that is immediately done indispensable in the common 
interest of Hindudom as a whole is that the Nagari Script must be 
made a corapulsary subject along with the Hindi language in every 
school in the case of Hindu students.” 

What is to be the position of the Non-Hindu minorites under 
the Swaiaj as contemplated by Mr. Savarkar ? On this question this 
is what Mr. Savarkar has to say ; — * 

“When once the Hindu Maha Sahha not only accepts but 
maintains the principles of “ one man one vote ” and the public 
services to go by merit alone added to the fundamental rights and 
obligations to be shared by all citizens alike irrespective of any 

distinction of Race or Religion any further mention of 

minority rights is on principle not onl)’ unnecessary but self-contra- 
dictorj'. Because it again introduces a consciousness of majority 
and minority on Communal basis. But as practical politics requires 
it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to rolieve our non-Hiudu 
country-men of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to 
emphasise that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to 
their Religion, Culture, and Language will be o.vpressly guaranteed : 
on ono condition only that the equal rights of the majority also 
must not in any case bo encroached upon or abrogated. Every 
minority may have soperate schools to train up their children in 
their own tongue, their own religious or cultural institutions and can 
receive Government help also for these, — but always in proportion 
to the taxes they pay into the common exchequer.’ The same 
principle must of course hold good in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint 
electorates and on the unalloyed National principle of ono man 
one vote, but is based on the communal basis then those minorities 
who wish to have separate electorate or reserve seats will be allowed 
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to have them,— but always in proportion to their population and 
provided Hut it clooj not deprive the majority also of an e^ual right 
in proportion to its popul’.tlou too. 

That being the position assigned to tlic minorities Mr. Savarkar 
concludes' that under his scheme of Swaraj — ■ 

“ The Moslem minority in India will have the right to be 

treated as equal citizens, enjoying equil protection and civic rights 
in proportion to their population. The Hindu majority will not 
encroach on the legitimate rights of any non-Hindu minority. But 
in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right which as a 
majority It is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate 
constitution. The Moslem minority in particular has not obliged 
tire Hindus bj'' romaiiiing in minoritj’ and therefore, they must remain 
satisfied with the status they occupy and with the legitimate share 
of civic and political rights that is their propoitlonate due. It would 
be simply preposterous to enlow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights and 
previleges of the majority and call it a “ Swarajya”. The Hindus do 
not want a change of masters, are not going to struggle and fight and 
die only to replace an E Iward by an Aiirangajeb simply because the 
latter happens to bo born within Indian borders, but they want 
henceforth lobe misters therasolves in their own house, in their 
own Laud.” 

And it is because he wants his Swaraj to bear the stamp of 
being a Hindu Raj that Mr. !3avarkar wants that India should have 
tlie appellation of Hinda-itan. 

This slructiiro has been reared by Mr. Savarkar on two propo- 
sitions which he regards as fundamental. 

Fii’st is that the Hindus are a nation by themselves. He 
enunciates this proposition with great elaboration and vehemance. 
Saysf Mr. Savarkar ; — 

“ In my Presidential speech at Nagpur I had, for the fimt time in 
the history of our recent politics pointed out in bold relief that the 
whole Congress ideology was vitiated ab initio by its unwitted 
assumption that the teriitorial unity, a common habitat, was the 
only factor th.it constituted and ought to and must constitute 
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a Nation. Ihis conccpt’on of -i Torrltovial Nilionality has since 
then receive! a rule sho.k in Kurope itoclf froin which it was 
iinporte! wholos.ilc to India anl the present War has jiust Tied my 
assertion by oxplo lii\; the myth idto^other. All Nations carved 
out to order on the Terviloridl clcsi.^n without an}'' other coniinon 
bond to mould each of thorn into a n dional boinc h ivo p,onc to lack 
and ruin, tunilile I down like a ho iso ol c .r ’a. Poland and 
Czcc'hoslov kia will ever servo £.s a tt-Aii w.ivnir', n'lalast any such 
efforts to frame hetorof-enoous peoples into sm Ii hfit-pot-_h Nations, 
based only on the shiftin'/ s.nls of die conception of Territorial 
Nationality, not cemeiite I by .iw Cultur.l, R.ci.l or Historical 
affinities aiiil consoqueuth' h.vin^ no common will to incoqDorate 
themselves into a X itlon. Tho-'U tr>j •.t 5 '-N.'.lioi:s bioke up at the 
first opportunity they /^ot ; Ct-rm:.n pul of them went oxer to 
Germany, the Ruisijui to Su-si ■, CzolIis to Czech.s, and Poles to 
Poles. The cukural, lin/irsti-', historical aiil sii'.h other oriaiiic 
affinities proved sLron ,'-r than the territoria.l one. Only those 
Nations have persisto I in m dntainin^ their N’’.tional unity and 
identity during' the k.st threo to four conluries in Europe which had 
dovelope 1 Racial, L'n^uistic, Cultural and such other organic 
aflinities in addition to Llieir Terrltori..! unity or oven at times inspito 
of it an I consequently willed to bo homo .oneous National units—* 
such as England, France, Germ .ny, It .ly, PoiIiuliI etc. 


Judged by any and all of tluao tests which ,o severally anl colle- 
ctively to form such an hoino^oiieous aivl or -anic Nidion, in India 
we Hindus are raarko 1 out iis an abi ling N dion by ourselves. Not 
only we own a common Fathef Lan 1, a Teiritovi .1 unity, but what 
is scarceh* found anywhere else in the world wo have a common 
Holy Land which is ivlontifio I with our voinmoii F.dhor L-uid. This 
Bharat Bimini, this Hindustin, Inlii 's both our and 
Our p.itriotisiu therefore is doubly sure. Then wo liavo common 


affinities Cultural, Roliiioin, Hiptoric.tl, Lin idstl''. 


.ml Rioial which 


through the process of cou* d , ..euturios of as'oe-i '.tion, an I assirai- 


Icition moulded us into a hoino^,eneou3 anl organic Xution and above 


all induced a will to load a corpor .te and common National Life. 


The Hindus are no Ire ity Nation— I)ut .m or> mic Nation d Being. 


On moio pertinent point inu''l 1w met .-.s it often nrsleads our 
Congresssitc Hiniu brethern in pad uliv. The homo 'Ciioity that 
weilds a people inlo a N lion .1 Doln ; doe^ not only imply the total 
absence of all intornal differences. Religious, Racial or Linguistic of 
sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that they 
differ more from other people as a National unit than they differ 
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amongst themselves. Even the most Unitarian Nations of today— say 
the British or the French cannot be free from any religious, liimiistic, 
cultural, racial or other differences, sects or sections or even some 
antipathies existing amongst themselves. National homogeneity 
connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast they present 
to any other people as a whole. 

We Hindus, inspite of thousand and one differences within our fold 
are bound by such religious, cultural, histoiical, racial, linguistic and 
other affinities in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous, 
people as soon as we are placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu 
people — say the English or Japanese or even the Indian Moslems. 
That is the reason why today we the Hindus from Kashmere to 
Madras and Sindh to Assam will to be a Nation by ourselves" 

The second proposition on which Mr. Savarkar has built up his 
scheme relates to the definition of the term Hindu. According to 
Mr, Savarkar a Hindu is a person ; — 

"... who regards and owns this Bharat Bhumi, this land from the 
Indus to the Seas, as his Father Land as well as Ms Holy Land;~ 
i.e., the land of the origin of his religion, the cradle of his Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidicism, Sanatanism, Jainism. 
Buddhism, Lingaitism, Shflihism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmosamaj, 
the Devasamaj, the Prarthana Samaj and such other religions of Indian 
origin are Hindus and constitute Hindudom, i.e., Hindu people 
as a whole. 

Consequently the so-called aboriginal or hill-tribes also aio Hindus : 
baciiuse India is their Father Land as well as their Holy Land of 
whatever form of Religion or worship they follow. 

This definition therefore, should be recongnized by the Government 
and made the test of Hindutva in enumerating the population of 
Hindus in the Government census to come. The definition rendered 
in Sanskrit stands thus : — 

11 *15^ ^iKci n 

11 u t II ? II 

This definition of the terra Hindu has been framed with great 
care and caution. It is designed to serve two purposes which 
Mr, Savarkar has in view, Fimtly, to exclude from it Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis and Jews by itroducing the recognition of India 
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as a holy land in the qualifications required for being a Hindu. 
Secondly to include Bhuddisls, Jains, Sikhs, etc. by not insisting 
upon belief in the sanctity of the Vedas as an element in the 
qualifications. 

Such is the alternative of Mr. Savarkar and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha. As must have been noticed, the scheme has some most 
important features. j 

One is, the categorical assertion that the Hindus are a nation by 
themselves. This of course means that the Muslims are a separate 
nation by themselves. That this is his view Mr. Savarkar does not 
leave it to be inferred. He insists upon it in no uncertain terms and 
ivith the most absolute emphasis he is capable of. Spealdng at the 
Hindu Maha Sabha Session held at Ahmedabad in 1937, Mr. Savarkar 
said — 

“ Several infantile politicians commit the serious mistake in 
supposing that India is already welded into a harmonious 
nation, or that it could be welded thus for the mare wish to do 
so. These our well-meaning but unthinking friends take 
. their dreams for rcalistiis. That is why they are impatient of 
communal tangles and attribute them to communal organiza- 
tions. But the solid fact is that the so-called communal 
questions arc but a legacy handed down to us by centuries of 
a cultural, religious and national aniagonism between the Hindus 
and the Muslims. When time is ripe you can solve them ; 
but you cannot suppress them by memly refusing recognition 
of them. It is safer to diagnose and treat deep-seated disease 
than to ignore it. Let us bravely face unpleasant facts as they 
are. India cannot be assumed today to be an Unitarian and 
homogeneous nation, but on tlie contrary these are two nations 
in the main, the Hindus and Muslims in India.” 

Strange as it may appear Mr. Savarkar and Mr. Jinnah instead 
of being opposed to each other on the one nation fm'iis two nations 
issue are in complete agreement about it. Both agree, not only 
agree but insist that theic arc two nations in India — one the 
Muslim nation and the other the Hindu nation. They differ only 
as the terms and conditions on which tlie two nations shnnld live. 

i8 
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Mr. Jinnah says that India should be cut up into two, Pakistan 
and Hindustan, the Muslim nation to occupy Pakistan and the 
Hindu nation to occupy Hindustan. Mr. Savarkar on the other 
hand insists that, although theie aie two nations in India, India 
shall not be divided into two paits, one for Muslims and the 
other for the Hindus; that the two nations shall dwell in one 
country and shall live under the mantle of one single constitution ; 
that the constitution shall be such that the Hindu nation will bo 
enabled to occupy a predominant position that is due to it and the 
Muslim nation made to live in the position of subordinate co-operation 
with the Hindu nation. In the struggle for political power between 
the two nations the rule of the game, which Mr. Savarkai presciibes, 
is to be one man one vote, be the man Hindu or Muslim. In his 
scheme a Muslim is to have no advantage w'hich a Hindu does not 
have. Minoiily is to be no justification for privilege and majority is 
to be no giound for penalty. The state will guarantee Muslim Religion 
and Muslim Culture. But the state will not guarantee the Muslims 
any defined measure of political power in the form of secured seats in 
the Legislature or in tlie Administration and if such guarantee is 
insisted upon by the Muslims* such guaranteed quota is not to axceed 
there proportion to the general population. Thus, Mr. Savarkar would 
even strip the Muslim nation of all the political privileges it has 
secured so far by confiscating theii weightages. 

This alternative of Mr. Savarkar to Pakistan has, about it, 
a frankness, boldness and definiteness which distinguishes it from the 
initating vagueness and indefiniten^s which characterizes the Congress 
declarations about minority rights. Mr. Savarkar’s scheme has at 
least the merit of tclliirg the Muslims, thus far, and no further. The 
Muslims know where they are with regard to tire Hindu Maha Sabha. 
On the other hand, with the Congress the Musalmans find themselves 
nowhere because the Congress has been treating the Muslims and the 
minority question as a game in diplomacy if not in duplicity. 

At the same time it must be said that Mr. Savarkar’s attitude 
is illogical if not queer. Mr. Savarkar admits that the Muslims are 
a separate nation. He concedes that they have a right to cultural 

* It should 1)6 ooied that Mt. Sa\aihar 1 b cot opposed to separate electoratos tor the 
Muellms. It ie not clear whefchoi he is in iavoui of separate electorates for Muelime even 
vheie they are in a majority, 
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autonomy. He allows them to have a national flag. Yet the 
opposes the demand of the Muslim nation for a separate national 
home. If he claims a national home for the Hindu nation how can 
he refuses the claim of the Muslim nation for a national home ? 

If would not have been a matter of much concern if inconsis- 
tency was the only fault of Mr. Savarkar. But LIr. Savarljar 
in advocating his scheme is really creating a most dangerous 
situation for safety and security of India. History records two ways 
as being open to a major nation to deal with a minor nation when 
tliey are citizens of the same country and are subject to the same 
constitution. One way is to destroy the nationality of the minor 
nation and to assimilate it and absorb it into the major nation, so 
as to make one nation out of two. This is done by denying to the 
minor nation any right to language, religion or culture and by 
seeking to enforce upon it the language, religion and culture of the 
major nation. The other way is to divide the country and to allow 
the minor nation a separate, autonomous and sovereign existence, 
independent of the major nation. Both these ways were tried in 
Austria and Turkey, the second after the failure of the first. 

Mr. Savarkar adopts neither of these two ivays. He does not 
propose to suppress the Muslim nation. On the contrary he is 
nursing and feeding it by allowing it to retain its religion, 
language and culture, elements which go to sustain the soul of 
a nation. At the same time he does not consent to divide the 
country so as to allow the two nations to become separate, 
autonomous states each sovereign in its own territory. He wants 
th-^* Hindus and Muslims to live as two separate nations in one 
country, each maintaining its own religion, language and culture. 
One can understand and even appreciate the wisdom of the theory 
ot suppression of the minor nation by the major nation decause the 
ultimate aim is to bring about one nation. But one can not follow 
the advantage of tr.c theory which says that there must ever be two 
nations but that there shall be no divorce between them. One can 
justify this attitude only if the two nations were to live in friendly 
intercourse as equal partners with mutual respect and accord. But 
that is not to be, because Mr. Savarkar will not allow the Muslim 
nation to be coequal in authoiity with the Hindu nation. He 
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wants the Hindu nation to be the dominant nation and the Muslim 
nation to be the servient nation. Why should Mr. Savarkar, after 
sowing this seed of enmity between the Hindu nadon and the Muslim 
nation, want that they should live under one constitution and 
occupy one coimtiy, it is difidcult to explain. 

One cannot give Mr. Savaikar the credit for having found a new 
way. What is difficult to understand is that he should believe that 
his way is the right way. Mr. Savaikar has taken old Austria and 
old Turkey as his model and pattern for his scheme^ of Swaraj. He 
sees that in Austria and Turkey theie lived one major mtion juxta 
posed to other minor nations bound by one constitution with the 
major nation dominating the minor nations and argues that if this 
was possible in Austria and Turkey, why should it not be possible 
for Hindus to do the same in India. 

That Mr. Savarkar should have taken old Austria and old 
Tuikey as his models to build upon is leally very strange. 
Mr. Savarkar does not seem to be aware of the fact that old Austria 
and old Turkey are no more. Much less does he seem to know the 
forces which have blown up old Austria and old Turkey to bits. If 
Ml. Savarkar instead of studying the past — of which he is veiy 
fond and very proud — were to devote more attention to the present 
he would have learnt that old Austria and old Turkey came to 
ruination for insisting upon maintaining the very scheme of things 
which Mr. Savarkar has been advising his “ Hindudom ” to adopt 
namely, to establish a Swaraj in which thei-e will be two nations 
under the mantle of one single constitution in which the major 
nation will be allowed to hold the minor nation in subordination 
to itself. 

The history of the disruption of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Turkey is of the utmost importance to India and the members of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha will do well to peruse the same. I need say 
nothing here about it because I have collected the lessons to be drawn 
from their fateful history in another chapter. Suffice it to say 
that the scheme of Swaraj formulated by Mr. Savarkar will give the 
Hindus an empire over the Muslims and thereby satisfiy their 
vanity and their pride in being an imperial race. But it can never 
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ensure a stable and peaceful future for the Hindus, for the 
simple reason that the Muslims will never yield willing obedience to 
80 dreadful an alternative. 


Ill 


Mr. Savarkar is quite unconcerned about the Muslim reaction 
to his scheme. He formulates his scheme and throws it in tlie face 
of the Muslims with the covering letter ‘ take it or leave it He is 
not perturbed by the Muslim refusal to join in the struggle for 
Swaraj. He is quite conscious of the strength of the Hindus and 
the Hindu Maha Sabha and proposes to cany on the struggle in the 
confident hope that alone and unaided the Hindus will be able to 
wrest Swaraj. Mr. Savarkar is quite prepared to say to the 
Musalmans — 

" If you come, with you, if you don’t, without you ; and if you 
oppose, inspito of you — the Hindus will contiuue to fight for their 
national freedom as best as they can." 

Not so Mr. Gandhi. At the very commencement of his career 
as a political loadei of India when Mr. Gandhi startled the people of 
India by his promise to win Swaraj wdthin six months Mr. Gandhi 
said that he can perform the miiacle only if certain conditions 
wcie fulfilled. One of these conditions was the achievement of 
Hindu- Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi is never tired of saying that 
there is no Swaraj without Hindu-Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi 
did not merely make this slogan the currency of Indian politics 
but he has strenuously worked to bring it about. Mr. Gandhi, 
it may be said, began his career as a political leader of India 
with the manifesto dated 2nd March 1919 declaring his intention 
to launch Satyagraha against the Rowlett Act and a.sking those 
ivho desired to join him to sign the Satyagraha pledge. That 
campaign of Satyagraha was a short-lived campaign and was 
suspended by Mr. Gandhi on i8th April 1919. Asa part of his 
programme Mi'. Gandhi had fi.xed* the 6th March 1919 to be 


* See bis Manifesto dated 23rd March 1919, 
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observed all over India as a day of protest against the Rowlett Act. 
Mass meetings were to be held on that day and Mr. Gandhi had 
prescribed that the masses attending the meetings should take a vow 
in the following terms : — 

"With God as witness, we Hindus and Mahomodans declare that 
we shall behave towards one another as childien of the same parents, 
that we shall have no dilFerences, that the sorrows of each shall be 
the sorrows of the other and that each shall help the other in remov- 
ing them. V 7 e shall respect each other’s religion and religious feelings 
and shall not stand in the way of our respective religious practices. 

We shall always refrain fioin violence to each other in the name of 
religion.” 

There was nothing in the campaign of Satyagraha against the 
Rowlett Act which could have led to any clash between Hindus and 
Muslims. Yet Mr. Gandhi asked his followers to take the vow. 
This shows how intent he was from the very beginning upon Hindu- 
MusHra unity. 

The Blahomedans started the Kbilafat movement in 1919. 
The objective of the movement was twofold; to preserve the 
Kbilafat and to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Empire. 
Both these objectives were insupportable. The Khilafat could not 
be sav ed simply because the Turlm in whose interest this agitation 
was carried on did not want the Sultan. They wanted a Republic 
and it was quite unjustifiable to compel tire Turks to keep Turkey 
a Monarchy when they wanted to convert it into a republic. It 
was not open to insist upon tlie integrity of the Turldsh Empire 
because it meant the perpetual subjection of the different nationa- 
lities to the Turkish rule and particularly of the Arabs, especially 
when it was agreed upon all hands that the doctrine of 
self-determination should he made the basis of the peace settlement. 

The movement was started by the Mahomedans. But it was 
taken up by Mr. Gandhi with a tenacity and faith which must have 
surprised many Mahomedans themselves. There were many people 
who doubted the ethical basis of the Khilafat movement and tried 
to disuade Mr. Gandhi from taking any part in a movement the 
ethical basis of which was so questionable. But Mr. Gandhi had 
so completely persuaded himself of the justice of the Khilafat 
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agitation that he refused to yield to their advice. Time and again 
he argued that the cause was just and it was his duty to join. The 
position taken up by him may he summed up in his own w'ords.* 

"(i) In my opinion, the Turkish claim is not only not 
immoral and unjust, but it is highly equitable, if only because 
Turkey wants to retain what is her OAvn. And the Mahomedan 
manifesto has definitely declared that whatever guarantees may 
be necessary to be taken for the protection of the non-Muslim 
and non-Turkish races, should be taken so as to give the Christians 
theirs and the Auibs their self-goverument under the Turkish 
suzerainty ; 

(2) I do not believe the Turk to be weak, incapable or cruel. 

He is certainly disorganise 1 and probably without good general- 
ship. The argument of Aveakness, incapacity and cruelty one often 
hears quoted in connection Avith those from Avhom poAver is sought 
to be taken aAA'uy. About the alleged massacres a proper commis- 
sion Ins been asked for, but ncA-er granted. And in any case 
security can be taken against oppression ; 

(3) I have already stated that, if I were not interested in the 
Indian MahomeJans, I AA'Ould not interest myself in tlie AA'elfaro 
of the Turks any more than I am in that of the Austrians or the 
Poles, But I am bound as an Indian to share the sufferings and 
trials of fellOAV-Incliaus. If I deem the Mahomedan to be my 
brother, it is my duty to help him in his hour of peril to the best 
of my ability, if his cause commends itself to me as just ; 

(4) The fourth refers to the extent Hindus should join hands 
with the Mahomedans. It is therefore a matter of feeling and 
opinion. It is expelient to suffer for my Mahomeclaii brother to 
the utmost in a just cause and I should therefore tr.iA’el Avith him 
along the whole road sc long as the means employe I by him are 
as honourable as his end. I cannot regulate the Mahomedan feel- 
jjjg, I must accept his statement that the Khilafat is with him 
a religious question in the sense that it binds him to reach the goal 
eA'en at the cost of his own life.” 

Mr. Gadhi not only agreed wnth the Muslims in the Khilaiht 
cause but acted as their guide and their friend. The part played by 
Mr. Gandhi in the Khilafat agitation and the connection between 
the Khilaiiit agitation and the non-co-operation movement has 


' Youiu' India 2nd June lOSO. 
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become obscured by the reason ot tlie liict that most people believed 
that it was the Congress who initiated the non-cooperation and that 
was initiated for the sake of winning Swaraj. Unit such a view 
should prevail is quite understandable because most people content 
themselves with noting the connection bettveen the non-cooperation 
movement and the special session of the Congicss held at Calcutta on 
7th and 8th September 1920. But any one who cares to go behind 
September 1920 and examine the situation as it then stood ^vill find 
that this view is not true. The truth is tliat the Non-cooperation 
has its origin in the Khilaiat agitation and not in tiu' Congress 
movement for Swaraj : that it wa.s started by the Kliilalafists to help 
Turkey and only adopted by the (’ongress: llial vSwaraj Avas not 
its primary object, but its primary object was Ivliilafat and that 
Swaraj was added as a .secondary object, to induce the Hindus to 
]oin in it. 


The Khilafat movement may be said to have begun on the 
27th October 1919 when the day was observed as tlic Khilafat Day 
all over India. On the 23rd November 1919 the First Khilafat 
Conference met at Delhi. It was at this session that tho Muslims 
considered the feasibility of Non-cooperation as a means of 
compelling the British Government to redress the Khilafat wrong. 
On the loth March 1920 Khilafat Conference met at Calcutta and 
decided upon Non-cooperation as the best w'eapon to further the 
object of their agitation. 

On the 9th June 1920 the Khilafat Conference met at 
Allahabad and unanimously reaffirmed their resolve to resort to 
Non-cooperation and appointed an Executive Committee to enforce 
and lay down a detailed progi'amme. On 22nd June 1920 the 
Muslims sent a message to the Viceroy stating that they will start 
Non-cooperation if the Turldsh grievances were not indi’csscd before 
ist August 1920. On the 30th June 1920 the Khilafat Committee 
meeting held at Allahabad resolved to start Non-cooperation, after 
a month s notice to the Viceroy. Notice was given on the ist 
August 1920 and the Non- cooperation commenced on 31st August 
1930. This short resume shows that the Non-cooperation was 
started by the Kliilafat Committee and all that lire Congiess special 
session at Calcutta did w^ to adopt what the Khilafat Conference 
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had already done and that too not in the inteiest of Swaraj but in 
the interest of helping the Musalmans in furthering the cause of 
Khilafat. This is clear from the perusal of the Congress Resolution"* 
passed at the special session held at Calcutta. 

Although the Non-cooperation movement was launched by the 
Khilafat Committee and merely adopted by the Congress primarily 
to help the Khilafat cause the person who suggested it to the 
Khilafat Committee and who indentified himself with the Committee 
and took the responsibility for giving effect to it and who brought 
about its adoption by the Congress was Mr. Gandhi. 

At the first Khilafat Conference held at Delhi on 23rd 
November 1919 Mr. Gandhi was present. Not only Mr. Gandhi 
was present but it was he who advised the Muslims to adopt Non- 
co-operation as a method of forcing the British to yield to their 
demands regarding the Khilafat. The joining of Mr. Gandhi in 
the Khilafat movement is full of significance. The Muslims were 
anxious to secure the support of the Hindus in the cause of Khilafat. 
At the Conference held on 23rd November 1919 the Muslims had 
invited the Hindus. Again on 3rd June 1920 a joint meeting of 
the Hindus and the Khilafatist Muslims was held at Allahabad. 

•"Id viow of the fact that on the Khiluf.ifc ((uestion both the luSian and Itnperml 
novernmoate have eigQ.Uly fuilnd in tiitur duty towarrh the iluilims of India and the 
I’nnie Miiiiater ban doliliur.itcly bvoUon hi*' jiladijorl word given to thorn, and that it is the 
duty of ev'ry nou-Mmiiin Indian in ovwy logitimate manner to iwiiat hi'j MuBlini brother in 
hie attempt to remove the valigioiw oalamity that biw uvortahou him ; 

"And in view of the tact tint, in the raattor of the oventB of the April of 1919, noth the 
said Uovernment'j linvo grossly iiegleotod or failed to protcot the innooent people of the 
Punjab and punish otHoors guilty of umoldiprly and barburouii behaviour towards them, and 
have evoner.itod Sir Minhnol O’Dwyor who proved himsolf directly responHible for most of 
the ofEni.d crimes and c.aUnus to thu sufferings of the pnnple placed under his administratioa, 
and that the debate in the House of fjords betrayed a u eeful lack of sympathy w ith the 
people of India, and systeniatio terrorism .and frightfulnoss adopted in the Punjab, and that 
the latest Viceregal pronouncemont is proof of entire abeenco of repentance in the matters of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab. 

" This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment in India without redress 
of the two aforementioned wrongs, and that the only eifootual moans to vindicate national 
honour and to prevent a repetition of similtu’ wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. 

" This Congress is further of opinion th.at there is no course left open for the people of 
India but to approve of and adopt tho policy .of pi’ogrossive non-violent Non-oo-operntion 
inaugnrntad by Mahatma Gandhi, until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant says ; " It will be roraembered that Mr. Candid, in March 1920, had 
forbidden the miving up of Non-eo-operation in defonceofthe Khilafat wLh other questions; 
hut it was found that tho Khilafot was not sufiieieutly nttraotive to Hindus”, so at the 
meeting of tho All-India Congvosss Committee held at Benares on May 30 and 31, the Pnnia 
Atrocities and the defioiencies of the Reforms Act were added to the proTOcative oanses 
The Ihi/ure of Jmlian Politks, page 2.W, 

19 
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This meeting was attended among others by Sapru, Motilal Nehru 
and Annie Besant But the Hindus were hesitant in joining the 
Muslims. Mr. Gandhi was the only Hindu vho joined the Muslims. 
Not only did he show courage to join them, but also he kept step with 
them, nay-led them. Ongth June 1920 when the Khilafat Conference 
met at Allahabad and formed an Executive Committee to prepare 
a detailed programme of Non-co-operation and give effect to it, 
Mr. Gandhi was the only Hindu on that Executive Committee. 
On the 22nd June 1920 the Muslims sent a massage to the Viceroy 
that they will start Non-Co-operation if the Turkish grievances were 
not redressed before ist August 1920. On the same day Mr. Gandhi 
also sent a letter to the Viceioy explaining the justice of the 
Khilafat cause, the reasons why he has taken up the cause and the 
necessity of satisfying the Muslims. Later he went headlong and 
took the lead out of the hands of the Khilafatists. For instance the 
notice given to the Viceroy on the ist August 1920 that Non-co- 
operation will be started on the 31st August was given by Mr. 
Gandhi and not by the Khilafatists. Again when Non-co-operation 
was started by the Khilafatists on the 31st August 1920 Mr. Gandhi 
was the first to give a concrete shape to it by returning his medal. 
After inaugurating the Non-co-operation movement as an active 
member of the Khilafat Committee Mr. Gandhi next directed his 
energy to the cause of persuading the Congress to adopt Non-co- 
operation and strengthen the Khilafat movement. With that object 
in view Mr. Gandhi travelled the country between the 31st August 
and 1st September 1920 in the company of the Ali Brothers who 
were the founders of the Khilafat movement impressing upon the 
people the necessity of Non-co-operation. People could notice 
the disharmony in the tune in this propaganda tour. As the 
Modern Review pointed out “Reading between the lines of tlieir 
speeches, it is not difficult to see that with one of them the sad 
plight of the Khilafat in distant Turkey is the central fact, while 
with the other the attainment of Swaraj here in India is the object 
in view.*’ This dichotomy * of interest did not augur well for the 

* Mr. G-andhi repndiated the suggestion of the Modern RsAnew and regarded it as 
"oruelest out”. Dealing -vrith the ciiticistn of the Modern Review in hie Artiole in Young 
India for SOth October 1021 Mr. Gaodbi said *’I olaim that with us both the Khilafat is the 
central fact, with Manlana Mahomed AU because it is bis roligioo, with me because, in 
layi^dowum^ life for the Khilafat, I ensure safety of the qow, tlwt is my religion, from 
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success of the ultimate purpose. None the less Mr. Gandhi succeeded 
in carrying the Congress with him in support of the Khilafat 
cause.* 

The effect of its taking up the Khilafat cause upon the dimen- 
sions of the Congress was tromcndous. The Congress was really 
made great and powerful not by the Hindus but by the Muslims, 
After this Resolution tlic Muslims who were outside it trooped in 
the Congress and the Congress Hindus in turn welcomed them. 
Swaini Shradliauand has recordedf his impressions of the Congress 
Session which he attended after the Muslims came into it in the 
following terms : — 

" On sitting on the dias (Lucknow Congress platform) the first thing 
that I noticed, was that the number of Moslem delegates was propor- 
tionately fourfold of what it was at Lahore in 1893. The majority of 
Moslem delegates had donned gold, silver and silk emroidered 
chogas (flowing robes) over their ordinary course suits of wearing 
apparel. It was rumoured that these 'chogas' had been put by 
Hindu moneyed men for Congress Tamasha. Of some 433 Moslem 
delegates only some 30 had come from outside, the rest belonging 
to Lucknow City. And of these the majority was admitted free to 
delegates seats, board and lodging. Sir Syed Ahra.i' I's Anti-Congress 
League had tried in a public meeting to disua le Moslems from 
joining the Congress as delegates. As a countermove the Congress 
people lighted the wholp Congress camp some four nights before the 
session began and advertised that tint night would be free. Theresult 
was that all the "Chandul Kh anas" of Lucknow were emptied and 
a huge au lienee of some thirty thousand Hindus and Moslems was 
addressed from half a dozen platforms. It w«is then th it the Moslem 
delegates were elected or solecte 1 . All this was admitted by the 
Lucknow Congress organisers to me in private, 

" A show was being made of the Moslem delegates. A Moslem 
delegate gets up to second a resolution in Urdu. He begins : Hozarat, 

I am a Mahomedan delegate," Some Hindu delegate gets up and 
calls for three cheers for Mahomedan delegates and the response is 
so enthusiastic as to be beyond description.” 

The Reeolntion of Non-co-ai.eratinn >t'ns oaiviud by ISSG rotes against SSI, The late 
Mr. Tairsee once told me that a large majority of the delegatee were no others than the 
taxi drivers of Cakutta \(ho 'vroro paid to vote for the Non-oo'operation resohttion. 

Liberator, i^od April KKIS. 
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For this hilarious if ephemeral unity credit must of course go 
to. Mr. Gandhi. 

When the Musalmans in 1919 approached the Hindus for 
participation in the Non-co-operation movement which the Muslims 
desired to start for helping Turkey and the Khilafat the Hindus were 
found to be divided in three camps. One was a camp of those who 
were opposed to non-co-peration in principle. A second camp 
consisted of those Hindus who were prepared to join the Muslims in 
their campaign of non-co-opeiation provided the Musalmans agreed to 
give up Cow Slaughter. A third gi'oup consisted of Hindus who 
feared that the non-co-operation of the Mahomedans might be 
extended by them to inviting the Afghans to invade India in which 
case the movement instead of resultmg in Swaraj might result in the 
subjection of India to Muslim Raj. 

Mr. Gandhi did not care for those Hindus who were opposed 
to joining the Muslims in the Non-co-operation movement. But 
with regard to the others he told them that their attitude was 
unfortunate. To those Hindus who wanted to give their support 
on the condition that the Muslims give up cow killing Mr. Gandhi 
said : — * 

“ I submit that the Hindus may not open the Goraksha question 
here. The test of friendship is assistance in adversity, and that too, 
unconditional assistance. Co-operation that needs consideration is 
a commeicial contract and not friendship. Conditional co-operation 
is like adulterated cement which does not bind. It is the duty of the 
Hindus, if they see the justice of the Mahomedan cause, to render 
co-operation. If the Mahomedans feel tliemselves bound in honoui to 
spare the Hindus' feelings and to stop cow-kilhiig, they may do so, no 
matter whether the Hindus co-cperate with them or not. Though 
therefore, I yield to no Hindu in my worship of the cow, I do not 
want to make the stopping of cow-killing a condition precedent to 
co-opcration. Uncondititional co-operation means the protection 
of the cow. " 

To those Hindus who feaied to join the non-co-operation 
movement for the reasons that Muslims may invite the Afghans to 
invade India Mr. Gandhi said : — f 

“It is easy enough to understand and justify the Hindu caution. 

It is difficult to resist the Mahomedan position. In my opinion, the 

* YooQg India, lOUi Dooembev 1919. 
t Young India, 8tb June 1920. 
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best way to prevent India from becoming the battle ground between 
the forces of Isljm and those of the English is for Hindus to make 
Non-co-oporation a complete and immediate success, and I have 
little doubt that, if the Mahomodans remain true to their declared 
intention and are able to exercise sell-restraint and make sacrifices, 
the Hindus will " play the game" and join them in the campaign of 
Non-co-operation. I feel equally ceitain that Hindus will not assist 
Mahomedans in promoting or bringing about an armed conflict 
between the British Government and their allies, and Afghanistan. 
British forces are too well organised to admit of any successful 
invasion of the Indian frontier. The only way, therefore, the 
Mahomedans can carry on an effective struggle on behalf of the 
honour of Islam is to take up Non-co-operation in real earnest. It 
will not only be completely effective if it is adopted by the people 
on an extensive scale, but it will also provide full scope for individual 
conscience. If I cannot bear an injustice done by an individual or 
a corporation and I am directy or indirecty instrumental in upholding 
that individual or corporation, I must answer for it before my Maker ; 
but I have done all tliat is humanly possible for me to do consistently 
with the moral cotie that refuses to injure even the wrong-doers, if 
I cease to support the injustice in the manner described above. In 
applying therefore such a great force, there should be no haste, there 
should be no temper shown. Non-co-oporation must be and remain 
absolutely a voluntaiy effort. The whole thing, then, depends upon 
IMaliomedans themselves. If they will but help themselves, Hindu 
help will come and the Government, great and inightly though it is, 
will have to bend before this irresistible force. No Government can 
possibly withstand the bloodless opposition of a whole nation." 

Unfortunately the hope of Mr. Gandhi that ‘ no Government 
can possibly withstand the bloodless opposition of a ^vhole nation ' 
did not come hue. Within a year of the starting of the Non-co- 
oporation movuinenl Mr. tiundhi had to admit* that the Musalmans 
had grown impatient and that — 

" In their impatient anger, the Musalmans ask for more energetic 
and more prompt action by the Congress and Khilafat organisations. 
To the Musalmans, Swaraj means, as it must mean, India’s ability 
to deal effectively with the Khilafat question. The Musalmans 
therefore decline to wait if the attainment of Swaraj means indefinite 
delay or a programme that may require the Musalmans of India to 
become impotent witnesses of the extinction of Turkey in European 
waters. 
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It is impossible not to sympathise with this attitude. I would 
gladly recommend immediate action if I could think of any effective 
course. I would gladly ask for postponement of Swaraj activity if 
thereby we could advance the interest of the Khilafat. I could 
gladly take up measures outside Non-co-operation, if I could think of 
any in order to assuage the pain caused to the millions of the 
Musalmans. 

But, in my humble opinion, attainment of Swaraj is the quickest 
method of lighting the Khilafat wrong. Hence it is that for me that 
the solution of the Khilafat question is attainment of Swaraj and Vice 
Vena. The only way to help the afflicted Tiuks is for India to 
geneiate sufficient power to be able to asseit lieiself. If she cannot 
develop that power in time, theie is no way out for India and she 
must lesign herself to the inevitable. What can a paralytic do to 
stretch forth a helping hand to a neighbour but to try to cure himself 
of his paratysis ? Meie ignorant, thoughtless and angry outbuist of 
violence may give vent to pent-up rage but can bring no relief to 
Tuikey". 

The Musalmans weie not in a mood~lESSinteiibi^to the advice of 
Mr. Gandhi, They refused to worship the principle oTii^j^^s^ence. 
They were uot piepared to wait for Swaraj. They wer^^f h burry 
to find the most expeditious means of helping T'lrJ^g-^^d s'aving 
the Khilafat, And the Muslims m» t h ea ’nrmpati^nce did eidactly 
what the Hindus feared they woulcMo, namely-invite the Afghgins to 
invade India. How far the IMIafatists had proceeded in their 
negotiations with the Amir of ^^ghanistan it is not possibly to know. 
But that such a project was ^tertained by them is beyomj question. 
It needs no saying that the ypi eject of an invasion of Indiia was the 
most dangerous project jrad every sane Indian would dissociate 
himself from so mad a nroject. What part Mr. Gandhi played in 
this project it is not ^sible to discover. But he did not certainly 
dissociate himself fr<^ it. On the contrary his misguided zeal for 
Swaraj and-hk^session on Hindu-Moslem qaity as the only 
means of achieving it led Ijim to support the project. Not only did 
he advise* the Amir not t^S^ter into any treaty ' with the British 
Government but declared — ^ 

“ I would, in a sense, certainly assist the Amir of Afghanistan if 
he waged war against the British Government. That is to say, 


* Young India dated 4tb May 1021. 
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I woiilrl openly tell my countrymen that it would be a crime to help 
a government which had lost the confidence of the nation to remain 
in power ”, 

Can any sane man go so far for the sake of Hindn-Moslera 
unity ? But Mr. Gandhi was so attached to Hindu-Moslem unity 
that he did not stop to enquire what he was really domg in this 
mad endeavour. So anxious was Mr. Gandhi in laying the foun- 
dations of Hindu-Moslem unity well and truly that he did not 
forget to advise his followers regarding the National Cries. In an 
Article in Young India of 8th September 1920 Mr. Gandhi said ; — 

“ During the Madras tour, at Bozvra.da I had occasion to remark 
upon the national cries and I suggested that it would be better to have 
cries about ideals than men. I asked the audience to replace Mahtraa 
Gandhi-ki-Jai and Mahomel Ali-Shoukat Ali-ld-Jai by Hindu- 
Musalman-ki-Jai. Brother Shaukat Ali, who followed, positively 
laid down the law. In spite of the Hindu-Muslim unity, he had 
observed that, if Hindus shouted Bande Matarara, the Muslims rang 
out with Allaho Akb'ir and vice versa. This, he rightly said jarred 
on the ear and still showed that the people did not act with one 
mind. Theie should be therefore only three cries recognised. 
Allaho Akbar to be joyously sung out by Hindus and Muslims 
showing that God alone was great and no other. The second should 
be Bande Mataraiu (Hail Motherland) or Bharat Mata-ki-Jai 
(Victory to Mother Hind). The tlurdshoukl be Hindu-Musalman-ki-Jtii 
without which there was 110 victory for India, and no true demon- 
stration of the greatness of God. I do wish that the newspapers and 
public men would take up the Maul ina's suggestion and lead the 
people only to use the three cries. They arc full of meaning. The 
first is a prayer and confession of our littleness and therefore a sign 
of humility. It is a cxy in which all Hindus and Muslims should 
join in reverence and prayerfulness. Hindus may not fight shy of 
Arabic words, when their meaning is not only totally inoffensive 
but even ennobling. God is no respector of any particular tongue. 
Bande Mataram, apart from its wonderful associations, expresses the 
one national wish the rise of India to her full height. And I should 
prefer Ban.le Mataram to Bharat Matu-ki-Jai, as it would be a graceful 
recognition of the intellectual and emotional superiority of Bengal. 
Sincel ndia can be nothing without the union of the Hindu and the 
Muslim heart, Hintlu-Musalman-ki-Jai is a cry which we may 
never for.mt. 
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There should be no discordance in these cries. Immediately some 
one has taken up any of the tliree cries, the rest should take it up and 
not attempt to yell out their favourite, Those who do not wish to 
join may lefrain, but they should consider it a breach of etiquette to 
inteipolato their own when a cry has already been raised. It would 
be better too, always to follow out the three cries in the order given 
above.” 

These are not the only things Mr, Gandhi has done to build up 
Hindu-Moslem unity. He has never called the Muslims to account 
even when they have been guilty of gross crimes against Hindus. 

It is a notorious fact that many prominent Hindus who had 
offended the religious susceptibilities of the Muslims either by their 
writings or by their part in the Shudhi movement have been 
murdered by some fanatic Musalman. First to suffer was Swami 
Shiadhanand, who was shot by Abdul Rashid on the 23rd December 
1926 when he was lying in his sick bed. This was followed by the 
murder of Lala Nanakchand, a prominent Arya Samajist of Delhi. 
Rajpal the author of the Rangila Rasool was stabbed by Ilamdin 
on the 6th April 1929 while he was sitting in his shop, Nathuramal 
Sharma was murdered by Abdul Qayum in September 1934 who 
stabbed him to death in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind where he was seated in Couit awaiting the hearing of his appeal 
against his conviction under Section 195, I. P, C. for the publication 
of a pamphlet on the history of Islam. 

Kanna, the Secretary of the Hindu Sahha was severely 
assaulted in 1938 by the Mahomedans after the Session of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha held in Ahmedabad and very narrowly escaped death. 

This is of course a very short list and is capable of being 
expanded. But whether the number of prominent Hindus killed by 
fenatic Muslims is large or small matters little. What matters is 
the attitude of those who count towards these murderers. The 
murderers of course paid the penalty of law where law is enforced. 
But the leading Moslems never condemned these criminals. On the 
contraiy they were hailed as religious martyrs and agitation was 
carried on for showing clemency to them. As an illustration of this 
attitude one may refer to Mr, Barkat Alii, a barrister of Lahore, who 
jg^ysd, theappeal of Abdul Qayum. He went to the length of paying that 
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Qayum "was not guilty of murder of Nathuramal because his act was 
justifiable by the law of the Koran. This attitude of the Moslems is 
quite understandable. What is not understandable is the attitude of 
Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi has been very punctilious in the matter of condem- 
ning any and every act of violence and has forced the Congi’ess much 
against its will to condemn it. But Mr. Gandhi has never protested 
against such murders ; nor the Muslims have ever been in the habit 
of condemning.” Has he ever called upon the leading Muslims to 
condemn them ? He has kept silent over them. Such an attitude 
can be explained only on the gi’ound that Mr. Gandhi was anxious 
to preserve Hindu- Moslem unity and did not mind the murders of 
a few Hindus if it could be achieved by sacrificing their lives. 

This attitude to excuse the Muslims any wrong lest it should 
injure the cause of unity is well illustrated by what Mr. Gandhi had 
to say in the matter of the Mopla riots. 

The blood-curhng atrocities committed by the Moplas in 
Malabar against the Hindus were indescribable. All over Southern 
India, a wave of horrified feeling had spread among the Hindus of 
every shade of opinion, which was intensified when certain KhiUifat 
leaders were so misguided as to pass resolutions of “ Congiatulations 
to the Moplas on the brave fight they were conducting for tlie 
sake of religion Any person could have said that this was too 
heavy a price for Hind-Moslem unity. But Mr. Gandhi was so 
much obsessed by the necessity of establishing Hindu-Moslem unity 
that he was prepared to make light of the doings of the Moplas 
and the Khilafatists who were congratulating them. He spoke 
of the Mopalas as the “ brave God-fearing Moplas who weie 
fighting for what they consider as religion and in a manner which 
they consider as religious Speaking of the Muslim silence over 
the Mopla atrocities Mr. Gandhi told the Hindus : — 

“ The Hindus must litive the courage and the faith to feel that they 
can protect their religions in spite of such fanatical eruptions. A 

* Itw ropurtod thit for o.irnin{t murit forllietiOul of Abdiir llft^liicl, tljo murdorer of 
Svrtimi Shvadhnnanvl, in tho nuxt ^vorld tlie stnclonts and profus’iui’i] of Ihe famoua 
theolojrical oollrcro at Deoliatid fini‘'hed fire complete recit itiotH of tlie Koran and had 
planned to finUh D. V. labh and n iiiiiu'tor recitations of Koranic reiaes.. Tbelr prayer was 
“God Almighty may give tho unvrhoom (i.e. Rashid) a place in the *a’ ala-e-iHeayeen 
(the eunumt of the eoventfa hearen}— Times of India, 30-11-37 Through ludhtn Eyu columns. 
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verbdl disapproval by tho Mussalraans of Mopla madness is no 
test of Mussalman friendship. The Mussalmans must naturally feel 
the shame and humiliation of the Moplah conduct about forcible 
conversions and looting, and they must work away so silently and 
effectively that such thing might become impossible even on the part 
of the most fanatical among them. My belief is that the Hindus as 
a body have received the Mopla madness with equanimity and that 
the cultured Mussalamans are sincerely sorry of tho Mopla’s 
perversion of the teaching of the Prophet ". 

The Resolution*' passed by the Working Coinmiitcc of the 
Congress on the Mopla atrocities shows how cart'fnl the Congress 
was not to hurt the feelings of tlic Musalmans. 

"The Woiking Committee places on record its sense of deep 
regret over the deeds of violence done by Mophis in coUain areas of 
Malabar, these deeds being evidence of tho fad tli.il there are still 
people in India who have not undcrslooil the message of Iho Congress 
and the Central Khilafat Committee, and calls upon every Congress 
and Khilafat worker to spread the said message of non-violonco even 
under the gravest provocation throughout tlio length and breadth of 
India.” 

"Whilst, however, condemning violence on tho part of the Moplas, 
the Working Committee desires it to be known that the evidence in 
its possession shows that provocation beyond endurance was given to 
the Moplas and that the reports published by and on behedf of the 
Government have given a one-sided and highly exaggerated account 
of the wrongs done by the Moplas and an understatement of the 
needless destniction of life resorted to by the Government in the 
name of peace and order. 

"Ihe Working Committee regrets to find that there liave been 
instances of so-called forcible conversion by some fanatics among the 
Moplas, but warns the public against believing in the Government and 
inspired versions. The Repoit before the Committee says : 

" The families which have been reported to have been forcibly 
converted into Mahomedansira lived in tho neighboiu’hood of 
Manjeri. It is clear that conversions were forced upon Hindus by 
a fanatic gang which was always opposed to the Khilafat and 
Non-co-operetion movement and there were only three cases so far 
as our information goes." 

♦ The cesaluliioQ aws that there wo only throe onsee of forcible conversion 1 1 In 
to a question in tho Control Logislatuvo (Debates ICth Jannary 1022) Sir William Vinoont 
replies ** The Madras Governmenfc reporfcfchftfe iho number of forcible oonversions probably 
runs to thousands but that for obvious reasons it irlll never bo possible to obtain anything 
Ijke an aoonmte estimate ”, * 
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The following instances of the silence of Mr. Gandhi over the 
cases of Muslim intransigence are recorded by Swami 
Shradhanand in his weekly journal called the ‘ Liberator 
Writing in the issue of 30th September 1026 about Muslims and 
Untouchability, the Swamiji said 

" As regards the removal of untouchability it has been aulliorita- 
tively ruled several times that it is the duty of Hindus to expatiate 
for their past sins and non-Hindus should have nothing to do with it. 
But the Mahomedan and the Christian Congressmen have openly 
revolted against the dictum .of Gandhi at Vaikom and other places. 
Even such an unbiased leader as Mr. Yakub Hassan, presiding over 
a meeting called to present address to me at Rladras, openlj enjoined 
upon Musalmans the duty ot conveiting all the untouchables in India 
to Islam." 

But Mr. Gandhi said nothing by way of remostrance either to 
the Muslims or to the Christians. 

In his issue of July’1926 the Swami writes : — 

" There was another 25rominent fact to which 1 drew attention of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Both of us wont together one night to the 
Khilaphat Conference at Xagpur. The Ayats (veises) of the Quoraii 
recited by the Maulanas on that occasion, contained frequent 
references to Jihad against, and killing, the Kaffirs, But when I drew 
his attention to this phase of the Khilafat luovemont, RIahatmaji 
smiled and said, “They are alluding to the British Buraucracy." 

In reply I said that it was all subversive .of the idea of nonviolence 
and when the reversion of feeling came tlie Mahomedan Maulanas 
would not refrain from using those versos against the Hindus," 

The Swanii's third instance relates to the Mopla Riots. 
Writing in the Libeiator of 26th August 1926 the Swami says : — 

“ The first warning was sounded when the question of condemning 
the Moiihis for their atrocities on Hindus came up in the Subjects 
Committee. The original resolution condemned the Mop! as whole- 
sale for the killing of Hindus and burning of Hindu homes and the 
forcible conversion to Islam. The Hindu members themselves 
proposed amendments till it was reduced to condemning only certain 
indinduals who had been guilty of the above crimes. But some of 
the Moslem leaders could not bear this even. Maulana Fakir and 
other Maulanas, of course, opposed the resolution and tliero mes no 
wonder. But I was surprised, an out and out Nationalist like 
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Maulana Hasrat Moliani opposed the resolution on the ground that 
the Mopla country no longer remained Dar-uI-Aman but became 
Dar-ul-Harab and as they suspected the Hindus of collusion with 
the British enemies of the Moplas. Therefore, the Moplas were 
right in presenting the Quoran or sword to the Hindus. And if the 
Hindus became Mussalmans to save themselves from death, it was 
a voluntary change of faith and not forcible conversion — Well, even 
the harmless resolution condemning some of the Moplas was not 
unanimously passed but had to be accepted by a majority of votes 
only. Thera were other indications also, showing that the Musalmans 
considered the Congress to be existing on their sufferance and if there 
was the least attempt to ignore their idiosyncrasies the superficial 
unity would be scrapped asunder." 


The last one refers to the burnmg of the foreign cloth started 
by Mr. Gandhi. Writing in the Liberator of 13th August 1926 the 
Swamiji says ; — 

"While people came to the conclusion, that the burning of foreign 
cloth was a religious duty of Indians and Messrs. Das, Nehru and 
other topmost leaders made bon-fire of cloth worth thousands, the 
Khilafdt Musalmans got permission from Mahatmajito send all foreign 
doth for the use of the Turkish brethren. This again was a great 
shock to me. While Mahatmaji stood adamant and did not have the 
least regard for Hindu feelings when a question of principle was 
involved, for the Moslem dereliction of duty, there was always a soft 
corner in his heart,” 


In the history of his efforts to bring about Hindu-Moslem 
unity mention must be made of two incidents. One is the Fast 
which Mr. Gandhi underwent in the year 1924. It was a fast of 
21 days. Before undertaking the fast Mr. Gandhi explained the 
reasons for it in a statement from which the following extracts are 
taken : 

“ The fact that Hindus and Musalmans, who were only two years 
ago apparently working together as friends, are now fighting like cats 
and dogs in some places, shows conclusively that the non-co-operation 
they offered was not non-violent. I saw the symptoms in Bombay, 
Chauri Chaura and in a host of minor oases. I did penance then. 

It had its effects protants. But this Hindu-Muslim tension was 
unthinkable. It became unbearable on hearing of the Kohat tragedy. 
On the eve of my departure from Sabarmati for Delhi, Sarojini Devi 
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wrote to rae that speeches and homilies on peace would not do. 

I must find out an effective remed}*. She was right in saddling the 
responsibility on me. Had, not been instrumental in bringing into 
being the vast energy of the people ? I must find the remedy if the 
energy prove I self-destructive. 

I was violently shaken by Amethi, Sambhal ami Gulbarga. I had 
lead the reports about Amethi and Sambhal prepared by Hindu and 
Musalman friends. I had learnt the joint finding of Hindu and 
Musalman friends who went to Gulbarga. I was writing in deep pain 
and yet I had no remedy. ‘The news of Kolhat set the sraoulding 
mass aflame. Something had got to be done. I p..sseJ two nights 
in restlessness and pain. On Wednesday I knew the remedy. 

I must do penance. 

“ It is a warning to tho Hindus and Mussulmans who have profes- 
sed to love me, If the}' have love 1 me truly and if I have been 
deserving of their love, they will do penance with me for the grave 
sin of denying God in their hearts. 

“ The penance of Hindus and Mussulmans is not fasting but 
retracing their stops. It is true penance for a Mussulmans to 
harbour no ill-will for his Hindu brother and an equally true penance 
for a Hindu to h<irbour none for his Mussulman brother. 

“ I did not consult hionds-uot even Hakim Saheb who was 
clcsetod with me for a long time on Wednesday-not Maulana 
Mahomed Ali under whose roof I am enjoying tho privilege of 
hospitality. 

" But was it right for mo to go through the fust under a Mussulman 
roof ? (Gandhi was at tho time tho guest of Mr. Mahomed AH at 
Delhi). Yob, it WaS. The fast is not born out of ill-will against 
a single soul. My being un lor a Mussalman roof ensures it against 
any such interpiotation. It is in tho fitness of things that this fast 
should be taken up an I completed in a Mussaliuan house. 

" And who is Mahome 1 .\li i Only two days before the fast wc 
had a discussion about a private matter in which I told him what 
was mine was his and what was his was mine. Let me gratefully 
tell the public that I have never received warmer or better treatment 
than under Mohomed Ali’s roof. Every want of mine is anticipated. 
The dominant thought of every one of his household is to make me 
and mine happy and comfortable. Doctors Ansari and Abdur 
Rehman have constituted themselves my medical advisers. They 
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examine me daily, I have had many a happy occasion in my life. 
This is no less happy than the previous ones. Bread is not every- 
thing. lam experiencing here the richest love. It is more than 
bread for me. 


“ II has been whispered that by going so much with Mussulman 
friends, I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mind. The Hindu 
mind is myself. Suiely I do not live amidst Hindus to know the 
Hindu mind when every fibre of my being is Hindu. My Hinduism 
must be a very poor thing if it cannot floiu'ish undei influences the 
most adverse. I know instictively wliat is necessary for Hinduism 
But I must labour to discover the MusSulman mind. The closer I 
come to the best of Mussulmans, the luster I am likely to be in my 
estimate of the Mussulimiis and their doings. I am striving to 
become the best cement between the two communities. My longing 
is to be abb to cement the two with my blood, if iiecessaiy. But, 
before I can do so, I must prove to the the Mtssalmans that I love 
them as well as I love the Hindus, My religion teaches me to love 
all equally. May God help me to do sol My last among other 
things is meant to qualify me lor achieving that equal and selfless 
love, " 

The fast produced Unity Confeiences, But the Unity 
Conferences picduad nothing except pious icsoluticns which were 
broken as soon as they were announced. 


The other incident to he noted is the part Wr. Gandhi played 
in the Communal settlement. He offered the Muslims a blank 
cheque. The blank cheque only served to exasperate the Muslims 
as they interpreted it as an act of evasion. He opposed the separate 
electorates at the Round Table Conference. When tliey were given 
to the Muslims by the Communal Award Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress did not approve of it. But when it came to voting upon it 
they took the strange attitude of neither approving it nor opposing it. 

Such is the history of Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to bring about Hindu- 
Moslem unity. What fruits did these efforts bear ? To be able to 
answer this question it is necessary to examine tire relationship between 
the two communities during 1920 — 40 the years during which 
Mr. Gandhi laboured so hard to bring about Hiudu-Moslem Unity. 
The relationship is well described in the Annual Reports on the 
affairs of India submitted year by year to Parliament by the 
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Government of India iind«r the old Government of India Act. It is 
on these reports* that I have drawn for the facts recorded below. 

Beginning with the year 1920 there occurred in that year in 
Malabar what is Icnown as tlic Mopla Rebellion. It was the result 
of the agitation carried out by two Muslim organizations, the 
Khuddam-i-Kaba (servants of the Mecca Shrine) and the Central 
Khilafat Committee. Agitators actually preached the doctrine that 
India under the British Government was Dar-ul-Haral and that the 
Muslims must fight against it and if they could not they must carry 
out the alternative principle of ]Iijr(if- The Moplas were suddenly 
carried oflf their feet by this agitation. The outbreak was C'Sentially 
a rebellion agin->t the British Government. The aim was to establish 
the kingdom of Islam by overthrowing the British Government. 
Knives, swords and spears were secretly manufactured, bands of 
desperados collected for an attack on the British authority. On August 
20th a severe encounter took place between the Moplas and British 
forces at Pirnnarrgdi. Roads were blocked, telegraph lines cut, and 
the railway destroyed in a number of places. As soon as the 
administration had been paralysed the Moplas declared that Swaraj 
had been established. A certain xAli Muhaliar was pvoclaitrrcd Raja) 
Khilafat flags were flown, and Ernad and Wallrrranad were declared 
Khilafat Kingdoms. As a rebellion against British Government it 
was quite understandable. But what baffled most was the treatment 
accorded by the Moplas to the Hindus of Slalabar. The Hindus 
were visited by a dire fate at the hands of the Moplas, Massacres 
forcible conversions, descration of temples, foul outrages upon women, 
such as ripping open prcgriantwonrcn, pillage, arson and destruction — 
in short, all the accompaniments of brutal and iinrobtrained barbarism, 
were perpetrated freely by the Moplas upon the Hindus until such 
time as troops could be hurried to the task of restoring order through 
a diflrcult and o.vtensrvc tract of the country. This was not a Hindu- 
Moslemriot. This was just a Barthalorneio. The number of Hrndirs 
who were killed, wounded or converted is not known. But the 
number must have been enormous. 

In the year 1921-22 corrrmunal jealousies did not subside. The 
Muhairam Celebrations had been attended by serious riots both in 


•The series ’-newn • « "Tndi in 1920” ^ s'! o 
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Bengal and in the Punjab. In the latter province in particular) 
communal feeling at Multan reached very serious heights, and although 
the casualty list was comparatively small, a great deal of damage to 
property was done. 

Though the year 1922-23 w'as a peaceful year the relations 
between the two communities were strained throughout 1923-24. 
But in no locality did this tension produce such tragic consequences 
as in the city of Kohat. The immediate cause of the trouble was 
the publication and circulation of a pamphlet containing a verulently 
Anti-Islainic poem. Terrible riots broke out on the 9th and loth 
of September 1924, the total casualties being about 155 killed and 
wounded. House property to the estimated value of Rs. 9 lakhs 
was destroyed, and a largo quantity of goods were looted. In the 
event, the whole Hindu population evacuated Kohat City. After 
protracted negotiations, an agreement of reconciliation was concluded 
between the two communities Government giving an assurance 
that, subject to certain reservations, the prosecutions pending against 
persons concerned in rioting should be dropped. With the 
object of enabling the sufferers to restart their businesses and rebuild 
their houses. Government sanctioned advances, to be free of interest 
in certain instances, amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs. But even after 
settlement had been reached and evacuees had returned to Kohat 
there was no peace and throughout 1924-25 the tension between 
the Hindu and Musalman masses in various parts of the counby 
increased to a lamentable extent. lu the summer months there w’as 
a distressing numba: of riots. Tn July severe fighting broke out 
between Hindus and Musalmans in Delhi, which was accompanied 
by serious casualties. In the same month there Avas a bad outbreak 
at Nagpur. August was even worse. There Avere riots at Lahore, 
at Lucknow, at Moradabad, at Bhagalpur and Nagpur in British 
India ; Avhilc a severe affray took place at Gulbarga in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. September-Octoher saw scA'ere fighting at Lucknow, 
Shahajahanpur, Kankinarah and at Allahabad. The most terrible 
outbreak of the year being the one that took place at Kohat and 
Avhich Avas accompanied by murder, arson and loot 

In 1925-26 the antagonism between Hindus and Muslims 
became Avide spread. Very significant features of the Hindii-Muslim 
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rioting, which took place during this year were its wide distribution 
and its occurrence, in some cases, in small villages, Calcutta, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the Eombav 
Presidency were all scenes of riots, some of which led to regrettable 
losses of life. Certain minor and local Hindu festivals, which 
occuiTed at the end of August, gave rise to communal trouble in 
Calcutta, in Berar, in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, and in 
the United Provinces. In some of these places there were actual 
clashes between the two communities, but elsewhere, notably at 
Kankinarah — one of the most thickly populated jute mill centres of 
Calcutta — ^serious rioting was prevented by the activity of the police. 
In Gujarat, Hindu-Muslim feeling was running high in these days 
and was marked by at least one case of temple desecration. The 
important Hindu festival of Ramlila, at the end of September, gave 
rise to acute anxiety in many places, and at Aligarh, an important 
place in the United Provinces, its celebration was marked by one of 
the worst riots of the year. The riot assumed such dangerous 
proportions that the police weic compelled to fire to restore order, 
and five persons were killed, cither by the police or by rioters. At 
Lucknow the same festival gave rise at one time to a threatening 
situation, but the local authorities prevented actual rioting. October 
saw another serious riot at Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
There, local Hindus were taking a car with Plindii idols through 
the city, and when they came near the mo.sque, a dispute aro.se 
between them and certain Muslims, which developed into a riot. 

A deplorable rioting started in Calcutta in the beginning of 
April in an affray outside a mosque between Muslims and some Arya 
Samajists and continued to .spieacl until April 5th, though there wa.s 
only one occasion on which the police or military were faced by 
a crorvd which showed determined resistance, namely, on the evening 
of the 5th April, when fire had to be opened. There was also a great 
deal of incendiarism and in tlic first three days of incendiarism Fire 
Brigade had to deal with 1 10 fires. An unprecedented feature of the 
riots was the attacks on temples by Muslims and on Mosques by Hindus 
which naturally led to intense bitterness. There were 44 deaths and 
584 persons were injured. There was a certain amount of looting 
and business was suspended, with great economic loss to Calcutta, 
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Shops began to reopen soon after the 5 th, but the period of tension 
was prolonged by the approach of a Hindu festival on the 13th of 
April, and of the Id on the 14th. The Sikhs were to have taken 
out a procession on the 13th, but Government were unable to give 
them the necessary license. The apprehensions with regard to the 
13th and 14th of April, fortunately, did not materialise and outward 
peace prevailed until the 22nd April when it was abruptly broken 
as a result of a petty quarrel in a street which restarted the rioting. 
Fightmg between mobs of the two communities, generally on a small 
scale, accompanied by isolated assaults and murders continued for 
six days. During this period there were no attacks on the temples 
or mosques and there was little arson or looting. But there were 
more numerous occasions on which the hostile mobs did rot 
immediately disperse on the appearance of the police and on 12 
occasions it was necessary to open fire. The total number of 
casualties during this second phase of the rioting was 66 deaths and 
391 injured. The dislocation of business was much more serious 
dm'ing the first riots and the closing of Marwari business houses was 
not without an effect on European business firms. Panic caused 
many of the markets to bo wholly or partially closed and for two 
days the meat supply was practically slopped. So great was the 
panic that the removal of refuse in the disturbed area was stopped 
Arrangements were, however, made to protect supplies, and the 
difficulty with the municipal scavengers was overcome as soon as the 
municipality, had applied to the police for protection. There was 
a slight extension of the area of rioting but no disturbances ocemred 
in the mill area around Calcutta. Systematic raiding of the portions 
of the disturbed area, the arrest of hooligans, the seizure of weapons 
and the reinforcement of the police by the deputation of British 
soldiers to act as special police officers had the desired effect, and 
the last three days of April, in spile of the continuance of isolated 
assaults and murders, witnessed a steady improvement in the 
situation. Isolated murders were largely attributable to hooligans of 
both communities and their persistence during the first as well as the 
second outbreak induced a general belief that these hooligans were 
hired assassins. Another equally persistent feature of the riots> 
namely the distribution of inflammatory printed leaflets by both sides’ 
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together with the employment of hired roughs, encouraged the 
belief that money had been spent to keep the fight going. 

The year 1926-27 was one continuous period of Communal 
riots. Since April 1926 every month witnessed affrays more or loss 
serious between partizans of the two communities and only two 
months passed without actual rioting in the legal ?cn,se of the word. 
The examination of the circumstances of these numerous riots and 
aSrays shows that they originated either in utterly petty and trivial 
disputes between individuals, as, for example, between a Hindu 
shopkeeper and a Muhammadan customer, or else the immediate 
cause of trouble was the celebration of some religious festival or the 
playing of music by Hindu processionists in the neighbourhood of 
Muhammadan places of worship. One or two of the riots, indeed, 
were due to nothing more than strained nerves and general 
e.xcitement. Of these the most striking example occurred in Delhi 
on June 24lh when the bolting of a pony in a crowded street gave 
the impression that a riot had started, upon which both sides 
immediately attacked each other with brickbats and staves. 

Including the two outbursts of rioting in Calcutta during 
April and May 1926, 40 riots took place during the twelve months 
ending with April ist 1927, resulting in the deaths of 197 persons 
and in injuries more or less severe to 1,598 others. These disorders 
were wide-spread, but Bengal, tlie Punjab, and the United Provinces 
were the parts of India most seriously affected. Bengal suffered 
most from rioting, but on many occasions during the year, tension 
between Hindus and Muhammadans was high in the Bombay. 
Presidency including its outl3ing division, Sind. Calcutta remained 
uneasy throughout the whole of the summer. On June 1st a petty 
dispute developed into a riot in which forty persons were hurt 
After this, there was a lull in overt violence until July 15th on 
which day fell an important Hindu religious festival. During its 
celebration the passage of a procession with bands playing in the 
neighbourhood of certain mosquts resulted in a conflict in which 
14 persons were killed and 116 injured. The next day saw the 
beginning of the important Muhammadan festival of Mohorrum. 
Rioting broke out on that day and after a lull, was renewed on the 
igth, 20th, 2 1st and 22nd. Isolated assaults and cases of stabbing 
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occurred on the 23rd, 24th and 25th. The total ascertained 
casualties during this period 01 rioting were 28 deaths and 
226 injured. There were further riots in Calcutta on the 15th 
September and i6th October and on the latter day there was also 
rioting in the adjoining city of Howrah, during which one or two 
persons were killed and over 30 injured. The April and May 
riots had been greatly aggravated by incendiarism, but, happily, 
this feature was almost entirely absent from the later disorders and 
during the July riots, for example, the Fiic Brigade was called 
upon to deal with only four incendiary fires. 

Coming to the year 1927-28 the following facts stare us in the 
face. Between the beginning of April and the end of September 
1927, no fewer than 25 riots were reported. Of these 10 occurred 
in the United Provinces, six in the Bombay Presidency, to 2 each 
in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, 
and one in Delhi. The majority of these riots occurred, during the 
celebration of a religious festival by one or other of the two 
communities, whilst some ai'ose out of the playing of music by 
Hindus in the neighbourhood of mosques or out of the slaughter of 
cows by Muhammadans. The total casualties resulting from the 
above disorders were approximately 103 persons killed and 1,084 
wounded. 

By far the most serious riot reported during the year was that 
which took place in Lahore between the 4th and 7th of May 1927. 
Tension between the two communities had been acute for some time 
before the outbreak, and the trouble when it came was precipitated 
by a chance collision between a Muhammadan and two Sikhs. 
The disorder spread with lightning speed and the heavy casualty 
list — 27 killed add 272 injured — was largely swollen by unorganised 
attacks on incfrviduals. Police and troops were rushed to the scene 
of rioting and quickly made it impossible for clashes on a big scale 
to take place between hostile groups. Casual assassinations and 
assaults were reported, however, for two or three days longer 
before the streets and lanes of Lahore became safe for solitary 
passersby. 

After the Lahore riot in May there was a lull of two months in 
inter-communal rioting, if we except a minor incident which 
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happened about the middle of June in Bihar and Orissa ; but 
July witnessed no fewer tlian eight riots of which the most serious 
occurred in Multan in the Punjab, on the occa.sion of the annual 
Muharram celebiations. Thirteen killed and twenty-four wounded 
was the Loll taken by this riot. But August was to see worse 
rioting still. In that month, nine riots occunud, two of them 
resulting in heavy loss of life. In a riot in Bettiah a town in Bihar 
and Orissa, arising out of a dispute over a religious procession, 
eleven persons were killed and over a hundred injured, whilst the 
passage of a pi'ocession in front of a mosque in Bareilly in the 
United Provinces was the occasion of rioting in Avhich fourteen 
persons wei'e killed and 165 were injured. Fortunately this piovcd 
to be the turning point in inter-communal trouble during the year, 
and September witnessed only 4 riots. One of these, however, the 
riot in Nagpur in the Central Provinces on September 4th, was 
second only to the Lahore riot in seriousness and in the damage 
which it occasioned. The spark which started the fire was the trouble 
in connection with a Muhammadan procession, but the materials 
for the combustion had been collecting for some time. Nineteen 
persons were killed and 123 injured weic admitted to hospital 
as a result of this riot, duiing the course of which many memberh of 
the Muhammadan community abandoned their homes in Nagpur. 

A feature of Hindu-Muharamadan relations during the year 
which was hardly less serious than the riots was the number of 
murderous outrages committed by members of one community 
against persons belonging to the other. Some of the most serious of 
these outrages wcie ps,rpotiated in connection with the agitation 
relating to A’a/w/Z/ft Rtmil and limit i two publications 

containing most scurrnlous attack on the Prophet Muhammed 
and as a result of them, a mirabor of innocent persons lost their 
lives, sometimes in circumstances of great barbarity. In Lahore 
a series of outrages against individuals led to a state of great 
excitement and insecurity during the summer of 1937. 

The excitement over the Manglla Rami* case had by now 
travelled far from its original ccntie and by July had begun to 

* Eawjth Su'-iU was writtou in rot»ly to SUala Chiitala a pampMot written by a 
Musalroan alloginjj tb.a Sita wHo ot Hama tho boro of Bamoyana was a proatilnto. 
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produce unpleasant repercussions on and across the North-West Front- 
ier. The first signs of trouble in this region became apparent early in 
June, and by latter part of July the excitement had reached its height . 
On the British side of the border, firm and tactful handling of the situa- 
tion by the local authorities averted any serious breach of the peace. 
Economic boycott of Hindus was freely advocated in the British 
frontier districts, especially in Peshawar, but this movement met with 
little success, and although Hindus were maltreated in one or two 
villages, the arrest of the culprits, together with appropriate action 
Hilda' the Criminal Law, quickly restored order. Across the border 
however, the indignation aroused by these attacks on the Prophet 
gave rise to more seiious consequences. The frontier tribesmen are 
acutely sensitive to the appeal of religion -axtd-y^n a well -kr'TBSt^ 
Mullah started to preach against the Hindus amongttfeNAfrL 
Shinwaris in the neighbourhood of die Khybar Pass, his words fell 
on fruitful ground. He called upon the Affidis and Shinwaris to 
expel all Hindus living in their midst unless they declared in 
writing that they dissociated themselves from the doings of their 
co-religionists down country. The first to expel their Hindu 
neighbours were two clans of the Khybar Afridis, namely, the 
Kukikhel and Zakkakhel, on the 23 nd of July. From these, the 
c.xcitement spread among their Shinwari neighbours who gave their 
Hindu neighbours notice to quit a few days later. However, after 
the departure of some of the Hindus the Shinwaris agreed to allow 
the remainder to stay on. Some of the Hindus on leaving the 
Khyber were roughly handled. In two cases stones were thrown, 
though happily without any damage resulting. In a third affair 
a Hindu was wounded and a large amount of property carried off, 
but this was recovered by Afridi Khassadars in full, and the culprits 
were fined for the offence. Thereafter arrangements were made for 
the picketing of the road for the passage of any Hindus evacuating 
tribal ten-itoiy. Under pressure firom the Political Agent, an Afridi 
jirga decided towards the end of July to suspend the Hindu boycott 
pending a decision in the Risala Vartman case. In the following 
week, however, several Hindu families, who had been living at 
Landi Kotal at the head of the Khyber Pass moved to Peshawar 
refusing to accept the assurances of the tribal chiefs but leaving one 
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person from each faniil)' bohiud to watch over their interests. All 
told, between four hundred and four liundied and fifty Hindus, men, 
women and children, had come into Peshwar by the middle of 
August, when the trouble was definitely on the wane. Some of the 
Hindus were definitely expelled, some were induced to leave their 
homes by threatvS, some left from fear, some no doubt from sympathy 
with their neighbours. Expulsion and voluntary exodus from tribal 
territory were alike -without parallel. Hindus had lived there for 
more generations than most of them could record as valued and 
respected, and, indeed, essential members of the tiibal system, for 
whose protection the tribesmen bad been jealous, and whose 
blood feuds they commonly made their own. In all, about 450 
Hindus left the Khyber during the excitement ; of thess about 330 
bad returned to their homes in tiibal territoiy by the close of the 
year 1927. Most of the remainder had decided to settle, at any 
rate for the present, amid the more secure conditions of British 
India. 

The year 1928*29 was comparatively more peaceful than the 
year 1927-28. His Excellency Lord Irwin, by his speeches to the 
Central Legislature and outside the walls of the latter, had given 
a strong impetus to the attempts to find some ba-sis for agreement 
between the two communities on those questions of political 
importance which are at least contributory causes of the strained 
relations between them. Again, the issues ariising out of the 
vStatutorj' Commission’s enquiry have, to a large e.xtcnt, absorbed 
the energy and attention of the different coimuunitic.'^, with the 
result that less impoitance has been attached to local causes of 
conflict, and more impcirtancc to the brvKid question of constitutional 
policy. Moreovx-r, the legislation passed during the autumn session 
of the Indian Legislature in 1927 penalising the instigation of 
inter-communal hostility by the pi^s, had some effect in improving 
the inter-communal position. But the ycat was not altogether free 
from Communal disturbance.s. The number of riots during the 
12 months ending with March 31st, 1929, tvas 22. But though the 
number of riots is comparatively small, unfortunately, the 
casualties, which were swelled heavily by the Bombay riots, were 
very serious, no fewer than 204 persons having been killed and 
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nearly a thousand injured. Of these, tlie fortnight’s rioting in 
Bombay accounts for 149 killed and 739 injured. Seven of these 
22 riots, or roughly one third of them, occurred on the day of the 
celebration of the annual Muhammadan festival of Balur-i-Id at the 
end of May. The celebration of this festival is always a dangerous 
time in Hindu-Muslim relations because part of the ceremony 
consists in animal sacrifice, and ■when cows are the animals chosen, 
the slightest tension between Hindus and Muslims is apt to produce 
an explosion. Of the Bcikr-i-Id riots only two ivere serious and both 
of them took place in the Punjab. In a village of the Ambala 
District ten people were killed and nine injured in a riot, whilst tlie 
other riot referred to here, that which took place in Sofia village of 
Gurgaon District in the Southern Punjab, attained considerable 
notoriety because of its sensational features. The village of Sofia is 
about 27 miles south of Delhi, and is inhabited by Muslims. This 
•village is suiTounded by villages occupied by Hindu cultivators who, 
on hearing that the Muslims of Sofia intended to sacrifice a cow on 
‘ Id Day ' objected to the sacrifice of the particular cow selected on the 
ground that it had been accustomed to graze in fields belonging to 
the Hindu cultivators. The dispute over the matter assumed 
a threatening aspect and the Superintendent of Police of the district 
accordingly went with a small force of police, about 25 men in all, 
to try to keep peace. He took charge of the disputed cow and 
locked it up, but his presence did not deter the Hindu cultivators 
of a few neighbouring villages firom collecting about a thousand 
people armed with pitchforks, spears and staves, and going to Sofia. 
The Superintendent of Police and an Indian Revenue official, who 
were present in the village, assured the crowd that the cow, in 
connection with which the dispute had arisen would not be sacrificed, 
but this did not satisfy the mob which threatened to burn the whole 
village if any cow was saadficed, and also demanded that the cow 
should be handed over to them. The Superintendent of Police 
reftised to agree to this demand, whereupon tlie crowd became 
violent and began to throw stones at the police and to try to get 
round the latter into the village. The Superintendent of Police 
warned the crowd to disperse, but to no effect. He, therefore, 
fired one shot from his revolver as a furtlier warning, but the crowd 
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Still continued to advance and he had to order his party of police to 
fire. Only one volley was fired at first, but as this did not cause 
the retreat of the mob two more villages had to be fired before the 
crowd slowly dispersed, driving off some cattle belonging to the 
village. 

While the police were engaged in this affair a few Hindu 
cultivators got into Sofia at another place and tried to set fire to 
the village. These were, however, driven away by the police after 
they had inflicted injuries on three or four men. In all 14 persons 
were killed and 33 injured in this affair. The Punjab Government 
deputed a judicial officer to enquire into this affair. His report, 
which was published on July the 6th, justified the action of the police 
in firing on the mob and recorded tlie opinion that there was no 
reason to suppose that the firing was excessive or was continued after 
the mob had desisted from its unlawful aggression. Had the police 
not opened fire, the report proceeds, their own lives would have 
been in immediate danger, as also would the lives of the people of 
Sofia. Lastly, in tlie opinion of the officer writing the report, had 
Sofia I’illage been sacked there would certainly have been within 
24 hours a communal conflagration of such violence in the 
surrounding country-side that a very large number of casualties must 
have been entailed. 

The riots of Kharagpur, an important railway centre not far 
from Calcutta, also resulted in serious loss of life. Two riots took 
place at Kharagpur, the fii'st on the occasion of the Muharram 
celebiation at the end of June and the second on the ist vSeptember 
1928 when the killing of a cow was the signal for trouble to begin. 
In the first riot 15 wore killed and 21 injured, while in the second 
riot the casualties %verc g killed and 35 wounded. But none of these 
riots are to be compared with the long outbrealc in Bombay from 
the beginning to the middle of February, wdien, as wo have seen, 
149 persons were killed and well over 700 injured. 

During the year 1929-30 communal riots, which had been so 
conspicuous and deplorable a feature of public life during the 
preceding years, were very much less frequent. Only 12 were of 
sufficient importance to be repotted to the Government of India, 
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and of these only the disturbances in the City of Bombay were really 
serious. Starting on the 23rd of April they continued sporadically 
until the middle of May, and were responsible for 35 deaths and 
about 200 other casualties. An event which caused considerable 
tension in April was the murder at Lahore of Rajpal, whose pamphlet 
'^liaTigila Mcmd ", containing a scurrilous attack on the Prophet of 
Islam, was responsible for much of the communal trouble in previous 
years, and also for a variety of legal and political complications. 
Fortunately, both communities showed commendable restraint at the 
time of the murder, and again on the occasion of the execution and 
funeral of the convicted man ; and although feelings ran high no 
serious trouble occurred. 

Coming to the year 1930-31 there occurred innumerable 
communal disturbances mostly due to the Muslim opposition to the 
Civil Disobedience movement started by the Congress in that year. 
Among the various riots and disturbances the majority of which 
arose out of events connected with Congress activities were the 
following. In July, 8th, 9th and loth, there were disturbances in 
Rangpur (Bengal), Vdlore (Madras), and Lahore; and on the 
iith, disturbances occurred in Bombay and Etah (United Provinces). 
On the 17th, there was a riot in Madura (Madras) and a disturbance 
in Amroati (Central Provinces) ,' and there were disturbances in 
Jubbulpore (Central Provinces) and in Calcutta on the 19th. 
On the 23rd a riot occurred in Shikarpur (Sind) and on the following 
day a disturbance in Ludhiana (Punjab). In August, there were 
disturbances in Bombay on the and, in Champaran District (Bihar) 
on the I2th, in Amritsar on the 14th, in Karachi on the 22nd, and 
in Kiaixa District (Bombay) on the 31st. On the 24th, a party of 
police was attacked in Beitul District (Central Provinces ) by Gond 
tribesmen who had been breaking the Forest Law at the instigation 
of the Congress. In September, on the ist and and, there were 
disturbances in Khulna District (Bengal) and in Karachi, and on the 
4th there was an afiray between the police and agriculturists who 
had been incited by Congress workers to defy the Government in 
Satara District (Bombay). A riot occurred in Bulandshahr District 
(United Provinces) on the rath, and a disturbance in Raipur 
(Central Provinces) on the i6th. On the 25th there was a serious 
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riot near Panvel (Bombay) as a result of incidents not dissimilar to 
tliose which provoked the clash with the police in Satara District 
three weeks previously. A disturbance occurred in Moradabad on 
tlic 26th, and there -was trouble in Gopinathporc (Bengal) and 
Raipur (Central l^rovinces) on the 30th. There wa.s no serious 
rioting during October, but disturbances occurred near Cawnpore on 
the 2nd, in Midnaporo District (Bengal) on the 3rd, in Roorkee 
( United Provinces ) and near Tamluk ( Bengal } on the 4tli, in the 
Bhandara and Seoni Districts of tlie Central Provinces on the 6th 
and loth respectively, in Tippera District (Bengal) on the lytli, 
near Nasik (Bombay) on the 19th, in Dinajpur District (Bengal ) 
on tlie 22nd, in Moradabad on the 24th, in Bombay on the 26th, 
near Chandausi ( United Provinces ) on the 28th, and in Delhi on 
the 29th. Disturbances also took place in Bombay on the sth and 
7th of November, and them was a riot in the Santal Parganas ( Bihar 
and Orissa) on the ioth/i2th. The persistent refusal of the majority 
of Muslims to participate in the Civil Disobedience caused some 
increase in communal tension during this period, and several serious 
Hindu-Muslim riots occurred, of which perhaps the worst were 
those which took place in and around Suldair in Sind between the 
4th and nth of August and alFected over a hundred villages. The 
outbreak in the Kishoregauj subdivision of Myraensingh District 
(Bengal) on the i2th/isth of July was also on a large scale. In 
addition, there were communal disturbances on the 3rd of August 
in Ballia (United Provinces); on the 6tli of September in Nagpur, 
and on the bth/yth vSeptember in Bombay ; and a Hindu-Christian 
riot broke out near Tiruchendur (Madras) on the 31st of October. 
On the i2tb of Februaiy, in Amritsar, an attempt was made to 
murder a Hindu cloth merchant who had defied the picketers, and 
a similar outrage which was perpetrated the day before in Benares 
had very serious consequences. In this instance the victim was 
a Muslim trader, and the attack proved fatal ; as a result, since 
Hindu-Moslem relations throughout most of Northern India were by 
this time very strained, a serious communal riot broke out and 
continued for five daj'S, causing great destruction of property and 
numerous casualties. Among the other communal clavshes during this 
period were the riots at Nilphamari (Bengal) on the 25th of Januaiy 
and at Rawalpindi on the 31st. The rdations between Hindus and 
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Muslims throughout Northern India had markedly deteriorated 
dming the first two months of 1931, and already, in February, there 
had been serious communal rioting in Benares. This state of affairs 
was due chiefly to the increasing exasperation created among Muslims 
by the paralysis of trade and the geneial atmosphere of unrest and 
confusion that resulted from Congress activities. In addition, the 
disappointment felt by certain Muslim delegates at the results of the 
Eound Table Conference doubtless indirectly had some effect on the 
situation, and the inaeased importance which the Congress seemed 
to be acquiring as a result of the negotiations with the Government 
caused the community serious apprehensions, in view of the 
tyrannical and sometimes violent methods the supporters of the Civil 
Disobedience movement had been adopting in order to enforce their 
wishes. The rioting in Benares, had been directly due to the murder 
of a Muslim trader who had defied the Congress picketers. During 
March, the tension between the two communities, in the United 
Provinces at any rate, greatly increased. Between the 14 th and i 6 th 
there was serious rioting in the Mirzapur District, and on the 17th, 
trouble broke out in Agra and continued till the 20th. On the 25th, 
when Congress workers endeavoured to induce Muslim shopkeepers 
in Cawnpore to close their premises in honour of the memory of 
Bhagat Singh, the Muslims resisted, and fighting thereupon extended 
throughont the city with extraordinary rapidity. For at least two 
days the situation was altogether out of control, and the loss of life 
and destruction of property was appalling. This communal riot, 
which need never have occurred but for the provocative conduct of the 
adherents of the Congress, was the worst which India has experienced 
for many years. The trouble moreover spread from the city to the 
neighbouring villages, where there were sporadic communal distur- 
bances for several days afterwards. There was also a communal 
riot in Dhanbad (Bengal) on the 28th, and in Amritsar District on 
the 30th ; and in many other parts of the country at this time the 
relations between members of the two communities were extremly 
strained. 

In Assam the communal riot which occurred at Digboi in 
Lakhimpur District resulted in the deaths of one Hindu and 
three Muhammadans. In Bengal among the very numerous cases of 
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riots that occurred, mention may be made of the incident in Howrah 
on the loth June, when the police were attacked by a mob while 
arresting persons accused of theft ; of three cases in Bakarganj 
District, when the police were violently assaulted while discharging 
their duties ; of the occurrence in Burdwan on the gth of September, 
when a political prisoner who had been arrested on a warrant was 
forcibly rescued by a largo number of villagers ; and of die communal 
not which took place in the Asansol division during the MuhaiTara 
festival. In Bihar and Orissa there was a certain amount of communal 
tension during the year, particularly in Saran. Altogether there were 
1 6 cases of communal rioting and unlawhil assembly. During the 
Balori-Id festival a clash occurred in the Bhabua sub-division of 
Shahabad. Some 300 Hindus collected in the mistaken belief that 
a sacrifice of cattle had taken place. The local officers had succeeded 
in pacifying them when a mob of about 200 Muhammadans armed with 
lathis, spears and swords, attacked the Hindus, one of whom 
subsequently died. The prompt action of the police and the 
conciliation committee prevented a spread of the trouble. The 
Muhamin festival was marked by two small riots in Monghyr, the 
Hindus being the aggressors on one occasion and the Muhammadans 
on the other, and af&ays also occuned between Muhammadaus in 
Darbhanga and Muzaflfarpur District, one man dying of injiuios in 
the latter place. In the Madras Presidency there were also several 
riots of a communal nature during the year and the relations between 
the two communities were in places distinctly strained. The most 
serious disturbance of the year occurred at Vellore on the 8th of June, 
as a result of the passage of a Muhammadan procession with 
Tazias near a Hindu temple ; so violent was the conflct between 
members of the two communities that the police were compelled to 
open fire in order to restore order ; and sporadic fighting continued 
in the town during the next two or three days. In Salem town, 
owing to tIindu-Muslim tension a dispute arose on the 13th of 
July, as to who had been the victor at a largely attended Hindn- 
Muslims w'restling match at Shevapet. Another riot occurred in 
October at Kitchipalaiyam near Salem town ; the trouble arose from 
a few Muhammadans disturbing a sti-eet game played by some young 
Hindus. Hindu-Muslim disturbances also arose in Polikal village, 
Kurnool District, on the i.sth of March, owing to a dispute about 
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the route of a Hindu procession, but the rioters were easily dispersed 
by a small force of police. The factions quarrel between the Hindu 
and Christian Nadars at Pallipathu, in Tinnevelly District, culminated 
in a riot in which the Christians used a gun. In the Punjab as 
regards rioting, there were 907 cases during the year as compared 
with 813 in 1929. Many of them were of a communal character, 
and the tension between the two principal communities remained 
acute in many paita of the Province. In the United Provinces 
although communal tension in the Province during 1930 was not 
nearly so acute as during the first 3 months of 1931, and was for 
a while oveishadowed by the excitement engendered by the Civil 
Disobedience movement, indications of it were fairly numerous, and 
the causes of disagreement remained as poi-ent as ever. In Dehra^^ 
Dun and Bulandshahr there were communal riots of the usual type, 
and a very serious riot occurred in Ballia City as a result of a dispute 
concerning the route taken by a Hindu procession, which necessitated 
firing by the police. In Muttra, Azamgarh, Mainpuri and several 
other places riots also occuiied. 

Passing to the year 1931-32, the progress of constitutional 
discussions had a definite reaction in that it bred a certain nervous- 
ness among the Muslim and other minority communities as to their 
position under a constitution fimetioning on the majority principle. 
The first session of the Round Tabic Conference afforded the first 
“ close-up ’’ of the constitutional future. Until then the ideal of 
Dominon Status had progressed little beyond a vague and general 
conception, but the declaration of the Princes at the opening of the 
Conference had brought responsibility at the Centre, in the form of 
a federal government, within definite view. The Muslims therefore 
felt that it was high time for them to take stock of their position. 
Within a few months this uneasiness was intensified by the Irwin- 
Gandhi settlement, which accorded what appeared to be a privileged 
position to the Congress, and Congress elation and pose of victory 
over the Government did not tend to ease Muslim misgivings. 
Within three weeks of the " pact " occurred the savage communal 
riots at Cawnpore, which significantly enough began with the 
attempts of Congress adherents to force Mahomedan shopkeepers 
to observe a Imial in memory of Bhagat Singh who was executed 
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on 23rd March. On the 24th RI;uch began the plunder of Minclti 
shop-s. On the 25th there wa.s a blaze. vShop-) and temples \^•cro 
set fire to and burnt to cinders. Disorder, aihon, loot, murder, 
spread lilce wild fire. Five hundred fainilich abandoned their 
houses and took shelter in villages. Dr. Ramchandra was one of the 
worse sufferers. All membcis of his fiimily, including his wife and 
aged parents, were killed and their bodies thrown into gutters. In 
the same slaughter Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi lost his life. The 
Cownpore Riots Inquiry Committee in its Report states that the 
riot was of unprecedented violence and peculiar atiocity, which 
spread with unexpected rapidity through the whole cit}' and even 
beyond it. Murders, arson and looting were wide-spread for three 
days, befoie the rioting was definitely brought under control. 
Afterwards it subsided gradually. The loss of life and property was 
great. The number of verified deaths was 300, but the death roll 
is known to have be“n larger and was probably between four and 
five hundred. A large number of temples and mosques wca'e 
desecrated or burnt or destroyed and a very large number of houses 
were burnt and pillaged. 

The year 1932-33 was relatively free from communal agita- 
tions and disturbances. This welcome improvement was doubtless 
in some measure due to the suppression of lawlessness generally and 
the removal of uncertainty in regard to the position of Muslims 
under the new constitution. 

But in 1933-34 throughout the country communal ten'jion 
had been increasing and disorders which occunod not only on the 
occasion of such festiv.ds as Iloli, Id and Muhairam, but also many 
resulting from ordinary incidents of every day life indicated that 
there had been a deterioration in communal relations since the year 
began. Communal riots dining Holi ocounvd at Benares and 
Ciuvnpore in the United Pro\inces, at Lahore in the Punjab, and 
at Peshawar. Balcr-i-Id was maikcd by serious rioting at Ajodhya, 
in the United Province.s over cow sacrifice, also at Bhagalpore in 
Bihar and Orissa and at Cannanorc in Madras. A serious riot in 
the Ghazipur District of the United Provinces also resulted in several 
deaths. During April and May there were Hindu-MusHin riots 
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at several places in Bihar and Orissa, in Bengal, in Sind and Delhi, 
some of them provoked by very trifling incidents, as for instance, the 
unintentional spitting by a Muslim shopkeeper of Delhi upon 
a Hindu passer-by. The increase in communal disputes in British 
India was also reflected in some of the States where similar incidents 
occurred. 

The position with regairl to communal unrest during the 
months from June to October is indicative of little else than the 
normal deep-seated antagonism which has long existed between the 
two major communities. June and July months in which no 
Hindu or Muhammadan festival of importance took place, were 
comparatively free from riots, though the situation in certain areas 
of Bihar necessitated the quartering of additional police, and a long 
drawn-out dispute started in Agra. Muslims of this city objected 
to tne noise of religious ceremonies in cei tain Hindu private houses 
which they said disturbed worshippers at prayers in a neighbouring 
mosque. 66101*6 the dispute was settled riots occurred on 20th 
July and again on 2nd September, in the course of which 4 persons 
were IdUed and over 80 injured. In Madras a riot on the 3rd 
September resulting in one death and injuries to 13 persons, was 
occasioned by a book published by Hindus containing alleged 
reflections on the Prophet ; during tlie same month minor riots 
occurred in several places in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

In 1934-35 serious trouble arose in Lahore on the 29th June 
as a result of a dispute between Muslims and Silchs about a mosque 
situated within the precincts of a Sikh temple Iniown as the 
Shahidganj Gurudwara. Trouble had been brewing for some time. 
Ill-feeling became intensified when the Sildis started to demolish the 
mosque despite Muslim protests. The building had been in 
possession of the Sikhs for 170 years and has been the subject of 
prolonged litigation, which has confirmed the Sikh right of 
possession. 

On the night of the 29th June a crowd of 3 or 4 tliousand 
Muslims assembled in front of the Gurudwara. A struggle between 
this crowd and the Sikhs inside the Gurudwara was only averted by 
the prompt action of the local authorities. They subsequently 
obtained an undertakmg from the Sikhs to refrain from further 
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demolition. But during the following week, while strenuous efforts 
were being made to peisuade the leaders to reach an amicable 
settlement, the Sikhs under pressure of extremist influence again set 
about demolishing the mosque. This placed the authoiitics in 
a most difficult position. The Sikhs were acting within their legal 
rights. Moreover the only cflcctive method of stopping demolition 
would have been to re'aort to filing. As the building was full of 
Silchs and was within the precincts of a Silch place of worship, this 
woidd not only have caused much bloodshed but, for religious 
reasons, would have had serious reactions on the Sikh population 
throughout the province. On the other hand, inaction by 
Government was bound to cause great indignation among the 
Muslims, for religious reasons also ; and it was expected that this 
would show itself in sporadic attacks on the Sikhs and perhaps on 
the forces of Government. 

It was hoped that discussions between leaders of the two 
communities would effect some rapprochment, but mischief-makers 
inflamed the minds of their co-rcligionists. Despite the arrest of the 
chief offenders, the excitement incieased. The Government’s gesture 
in offering to restore to the Muslims another mosque which they had 
purchased yeais ago proved unavailing. The situation took a further 
turn for the worse on the rgtli July and during the following two 
days the situation was acutely dangerous. The central police 
station was practically besieged by huge crowds, which assumed 
a most monacing attitude. Kepeated attempts to disperse them 
without the use of liivarms failed and the troops had to fire twice on 
the 20th July and tight times on the 21. In all 23 loiinds were fired 
and 12 pcrsoiib killed. (’a-.ualtits, mo',tly of a minor nature, were 
numerous amongst the military and police. 

As a result of the firing the tTowd.s dispersed and did not 
re-asscmblc. Extia police were brought in from other provinces and 
tlie military garrisons were strengthened. Administiative control was 
re-established rapidly, but the religious loaders continued to fan the 
embers of the agitation. Civil litigation was renewed and certain 
Muslim orcanisations framed some extraragant demandSi 
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The situation in Lahore continued to cause anxiety up to the 
close of the year. On the 6th November a Sildi was mortally 
wounded by a Muslim. Three days later a huge Sikli-Hindu 
procession was taken out. The organisers appeared anxious to avoid 
conflict but none-the-less one prions clash occurred. This was 
followed by further rioting on the next day, but owing to good work 
by the police and the troops in breaking up the fights quickly, the 
casualties were small. 

On the 19th March 1935 a serious incident occurred at 
Karachi after the execution of Abdul Quayum a Muslim who had 
murdered Nathuram at a Hindu alleged to have insulted Islam. 
Abdul Quayum’s body was taken by the District Magistrate, 
accompanied by a police party, to be handed over to the deceased’s 
family for burial outside the city ; A huge crowd, estimated to be 
about 25,000 strong, collected at the place of burial. Though the 
relatives of Abdul Quayum wished to complete the burial at the 
cemetery, the most violent members of the mob determined to take 
the body in procession through the city. The local authorities 
decided to prevent the mob entering, since this would have led to 
communal rioting. All attempts of the police to stop the procession 
failed, so a platoon of the Royal Sussex Regiment was brought up. 
It was forced to open fire at short range to stop the advance of the 
frenzied mob and to prevent itself from being overwhelmed. Forty 
seven rounds were fired by which 47 people were killed and 134 
injured. The arrival of reinforcements prevented further attempts 
to advance. The wounded w’ere taken to the Civil Hospital and 
the body of Abdul Quayum was then interred without further 
trouble. 

On 25th August 1935 there was a communal riot at 
Secunderabad. 

In the year 1936 there were four communal riots. On the 
14th April there occurred a most terrible riot at Firozabad in the 
Agra District. A Mahomedan procession was proceeding along the 
main bazar and it is alleged that bricks w'ere thrown from the roofs 
of Hindu houses. This enraged the Mahomedans in the procession 
who set fire to the house of a Hindu Dr, Jivaram and the adjacent 
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temple of Radha Krishna. The inmates of Dr. Jivaram’s house 
perished in the fire in addition to ii Hindus including 3 children who 
were burnt to death inside Dr. Jivaram’s house. A second Hindu 
Muslim riot broke out in Poona in the Bombay Picsidenoy on a^th 
April 1936. On the 27th April Ihei-e occurred a Hindu-Moslein 
riot in Jamalpur in the Monghyr District. The fourth Hindu- 
Moslem riot of the year took place in Bombay on 15 th 
October 1936. 

The year 1937 was Ml of communal disturbances. On the 
37th March 1937 thei'e was a Hindii-Moslem riot at Panipat over 
the Holi piocession and 14 persons were killed. On ist May 1937 
there occuircd a communal riot in Madras in which 50 persons 
Avere injured. The month of May was full of communal riots 
which took place in C. P. and Punjab. The one tliat took place in 
Sh&arpur in Sind caused great panic. On i8th June there was 
a Silih-Muslim riot in Amritsar. It assumed such proportions 
that British troops had to be called out to maintain order. 

The year 1938 was marked by two communal riots one in 
Allahabad on 26th March and another in Bombay in April. 

There wore 6 Hindu-Moslcm riots in 1939. On 2 1st January 
there was a riot at Asansol in which one was killed and 18 injured. 
It was followed by a riot in Cawnpore on the nth February in 
which 42 were killed, 200 injured and 800 airested. On the 4th 
March there was a riot at Benares followed by a riot at Cassipore 
near Calcutta on the 5th of March. On 19th June there was again 
a riot at Cawnpore over the Rathajatra procession. A serious riot 
occurred on 20th November 1939 at Siikkur in which 21 were 
killed and 23 injured. 

Who can deny that this record of rioting presents a picture 
which is grim in its results and sombre in its tone ? But being 
chronological in order the record might fail to give an idea of the 
havoc these riots have caused in any given province and the 
paralysis it has brought about in its social and economic life. To 
give an idea of the paralysis caused by the recurrence of riots in 
a province I have recast the record of riots for the Province of 
Bombay. As recast it reads thus : 
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Leaving aside the Presidency and confining oneself to the 
City of Bombay there can bo no doubt that the record of the city is 
the blackest. The first Hmdu-Moslcm riot took place in 1893. 
This was followed by a long period of communal peace which 
lasted upto 1929. But the years that have followed have an appalling 
story to tell. From Febiuaiy 1929 to April 1938 a period ol nine years 
there were no less than 10 communal riots. In 1929 there were 
two communal riots. In the fii6>., 149 ^\cre killed and 739 were 
injured and it lasted for 36 days. In the second riot 35 were 
killed, 109 were injured and it continued for 22 days. In 1930 
there were two riots. Details as to loss of life and its duration are 
not available. In 1932 diercwere again two riots. First was a small 
one. In the second 217 were killed, 2,713 were injured and it went 
on for 49 days. In 1933 there was one riot, details about which are 
not available. In 1936 there was one riot in which 94 were killed, 632 
were injured and it continued to rage for 65 days. In the riot 
of 1937, II were killed, 85 were injured and it occupied 21 days. 
The riot of 1938 lasted for 2^ horns only but within that time 12 
were killed and a little over 100 were injured. Talcing the total 
peiiod of 9 years and 2 months from February 1929 to April 1938 
the Hindus and Muslims of the city of Bombay alone were engaged 
in a sangunary warfare for 210 days during which period 550 were 
killed and 4,500 were wounded. This does not of course take into 
consideration the loss of property which took place tlirough arson 
and loot. 


V 


Such is the record of Hindu-Moslem relationship from 1920 to 
1940. Placed side by side with the frantic efforts were made by 
Mr. Gandhi to bring about Hindu-Moslem unity, the record malces 
a most painful and heart-rending reading. There would not be 
much exaggeration to say that it is a record of twenty years of 
civil war between Hindus and Muslims in India, interrupted by brief 
intervals of armed peace. 
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In this civil war men were, of course the principal victims. 
But women did not altogether escape molestation. It is perhaps 
not sufficiently known how much women have suffcTod in this 
communal hostilities. Data relating to the whole ot Incha is not 
available, But some data lelating to Bengal does o,\ist. 

On the 6th September 1932 questions were asked in the old 
Bengal Legislative Council regarding the abduction of women in the 
Province of Bengal. In reply, the Government of the day stated 
that between 1922 to 1927 the total number of women abducted was 
56S. Of these loi were unmarried and qfiy weie married, x^sked 
to state the community to which the abducted \\ omtn belonged, it 
was disclosed tliat out of loi immanTcd women 64 were Hindus, 
29 Muslims, 4 Christians and 4 non-dcscript : and that out of 467 
married women 331 -were Hindus, 122 Muslims, 2 Christians and 
12 non-descript. These figures relate to cases which were reported 
detected. They do not refer to cases which were either not reported 
or if reported were not detected. Usually, only about 10 p.c. of the 
cases are reported or detected and 90 p.c. go undetected. Applying 
this proportion to the facts disclosed by the Bengal Government, it 
may be said that about 35,000 women were abducted iu Bengal 
during the short period of five years between 1922-27. 

The attitude towards women folk is a good indc.x of the friendly 
or unfriendly attitude between the two communities. As such the 
case which happened on 27-6-36 in the village of Govindpur in 
Bengal malcLS very instructive reading. The following account of it 
is taken fioni the opening speech* of the crown counsel when the 
trial of 40 Mahomedan accused began on the loth x\ugust 1936. 
According to the prosecution : — 

“There lived in Govindpur a Hindu by name Radha Vallabh. 
H© had a son Hareiidra. There lived also in Govindpur a Muslim 
woman whose occupation was to sell milk. The local Musulmaus 
of the village suspocteil that ITarendra had illicit relationship ■with 
this Muslim milk woman. They resented that a Muslim woman 
should be in the keepiii.’ ol a Hindu and they decided to wreck 
their vengeance on tho family of Radha Vallabh for this insuk, 

* From the Itoport which nppoaTcU ia tho Nantd/mo a hiaratbi wookly of Nagpur iu its 
issue of 26th Angubt 1U36. 
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A meeting of the Musalmans of Govindpur was convened and 
Harendra was summoned to attend this meeting. Soon after Harendra 
went to the meeting cries of Harendra were heard. It was found 
that Harendra was assaulted and was lying senseless in the field 
where tho meeting was held. The Musalmans of Govindpur wore 
not satisfied with this assault. They informed Radha Vallabh that 
unless he, his wife and his children embraced Islam the Musalmans 
will not feol satisfied for the wrong his son had done to them. 
Radha Vallabh was planing to send away to another place his wife 
and children. The hlusalmans came to know of this plan. Next 
day when Kusum, the wife of Radha Vallabh, was sweeping the 
court yard of her house, some Mahomodans came, held down 
Radha Vallabh and some spirited away Kusum. After having taken 
her to some distance two Mahomedans by name Laker and Mahazar 
raped her and removed her ornaments. After some time she came to 
her senses and ran towards her home. Her assailants again purused 
her. She succeedod in reaching her home and locking herself in. 
Her Muslim assailants broke open the door caught hold of her and 
again carried her away on the road. It was suggested by her 
assailants that she should be again raped on the street. But with 
the help of another woman by name Rajani, Kusum escaped and 
took shelter in the house of Rajani. "While she was in the house of 
Rajani the Musalmans of Govindpur paraded her husband Radha 
Vallabh in the streets in complete disgrace. Next day the 
Musalmans kept watch on the roads to and from Govindpur to tho 
Police station to prevent Radha Vallabh and Kusum from giving 
information of the outrage to the Police." 


These acts of barbarism against women, committed without 
remorse, without shame and without condemnation by their fellow 
brethren show the depth of the antagonism which divided the two com- 
munities. The tempers on each side were the tempers of two warring 
nations. There was carnage, pillage, sacrilege and outrage of every 
species, perpetrated by Hindus against Musalmans and by Musalmans 
against Hindus — ^more perhaps by Musalmans against Hindus than by 
Hindus against Musalmans. Cases of arson have occurred in which 
Musalmans have set fire to the houses of Hindus in which the whole 
families of Hindus, men, women and children were roasted alive and 
consumed in the fire, to the great satisfaction of the Muslim 
spectators. What is ashtonishing is that these cold and deliberate 
acts of rank crudty were not regarded as atrocities to be condemned 
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but were treated as legitimate acts of warfare for which no apology 
was necessary. Enraged by these hostilities, the editor of the 
Hindmtan — a Congress Paper — writing in 1926 used the following 
language to express the painful truth of the uttei failure of 
Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to bring about Hindu-Mosleni unity. In words 
of utter dispair the editor said*" : — ■ 

“ There is an iminence distance between the India ot to-day and 
India a nation, between an uncouth reality which expresses itself in 
murder and arson and that fond fiction which is in the imagination 
of patriotic if self-deceivinj> men. To talk about Hindu-Moslem 
unity fiom a thousand platforms or to give it blazoning headlines is 
to perpetrate an illusion whose cloudy structure dissolves itself at the 
exchange of brick-bats and the desecration of tombs and temples. 

To sing a few pious hymns of peace and good will a la Naidu Mill 

not benefit the countr)'. The President of the Congress has been 
improvising on the theme of Hindu-Moslem unity, so dear to her 
heart, with brilliant variations, which does credit to her genius but 
leaves the problem untouched. The millions in India can only 
respond w'hen the unity song is not only on the tongues of the 
leaders but in the heaits of the millions of their countrymen." 

Nothing I could say can so well show the futility of any 
hope of Hindu-Moslem unity. Hindu-Moslem unity up to now was 
at least in sight although it was like a mirage. Today it is out of 
sight and also out of mind. Even Mr. Gandhi has given up what, 
he pei’haps now realizes, is an impossible task. 

Eut there are others who notwithstanding the history of past 
twenty years believe in the possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
This belief of theirs seems to I'est on two ground'^. Firstly, they 
believe in the efficacy of a Central Government to mould diverse 
set of peoples into one nation. Secondly they feel that the 
satisfaction of Muslim demands will be a sure means of achieving 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

It is true that Government is a unifying force and that there 
are many instances where divcise people have become unified into 
one homogeneous people by reason of their being subjected to a 
single government. But the Hindus who are depending upon 


* Qaoti-r1 In ‘‘ Throuvb Indian Eyes ’* Golurans of the Times of India, dated IG'S-SO, 
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Governmeiil as a unifying force seem to forget that there ai'e obvious 
limits to Government acting as a unifying force. The limits to 
Government working as a unifying force are set by the possibilities 
of fusion among the people. In a country where race, language 
and religion do not stand in the way of fusion Government, as 
a unifying force, is most effective. On the other hand in a country 
where race, language and religion put an effective bar agamst fusion 
Government, as a unifying force, can have no effect. If the diverse 
peoples in France, England, Italy and Germany became unified 
nations by reason of a common Government, it is because neither 
race, language nor religion obstructed the unifying process of 
Government. On the other hand if the people in Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Turkey failed to be unified, although under 
a common government, it is because race, language and religion 
were effective enough to counter and nullify the unifying effect of 
Government. No one can deny that race, language and religion 
have been too dominant in India to permit the people of India to 
be welded into a nation by the unifying force of a common Government. 
It is an illusion to say that the Central Government in India has 
moulded the Indian people into a nation. What the Central 
Government has done, is to tie them together, by one law and 
house them together in one place, as the owner of unruly animals 
does, by tying them in one rope and keeping them in one stable. 
All that the Central Government has done is to produce a kind of 
peace among Indians. It has not made them one nation. 

It cannot be said that lime has been too short for unification to 
take place. If one hundred and fifty years of life under a Central 
Government does not suffice, enternity will not suffice, For this 
failure the genius of the Indians alone is responsible. There is, 
among Indians no passion for unity, no desire for fusion. There is 
no desire to have a common dress. There is no desire to have 
a common language. There is no will to give up what is local and 
particular for something which is common and national. A Gujarati 
takes pride in being a Gujarati, a Maharashtriyan in being 
a Maharashtriyan, a Punjabi in being a Punjabi, a Madrasi in being 
a Madrasi and a Bengali prides in being a Bengali. Such is the 
mentality of the Hindus who accuse the Musalman of want of national 
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feeling when he says that I am a Musalman first and Indian after- 
wards. Can any one suggest that there exists anywhere in India 
even among the Hindus an instinct or a passion that would put any 
semblance of emotion behind their declaration “ Civis Indiamis 
Sum ” or the smallest consciousness of a moral and social unity 
which desires to give expression by sacrilicing whatever is particular 
and local in favour of what is common and unifying ? There is 
no such consciousness and no such desire. Without such conscious- 
ness and without such desire to depend upon Government to bring 
about unification is to deceive oneself. 

Regarding the second it was no doubt the opinion of the Simon 
Commission : — 

" That the Communal riots were a manifestation of the anxieties 
and ambitions aroused in both the communities by the prospect of 
India’s political future. So long as authority was firmly established 
in British hands and self-government was not thought of, Hindu- 
Moslem rivalry was confined within a narrower field. This was not 
merely because the presence of a neutral bureaucracy discouraged 
strife. A further reasan was that there was little for members of one 
community to fear from the predominance of the other. The 
comparative absence of communal strife in the Indian States today 
may be similarly explained. Many who are well acquainted with 
conditions in British India a generation ago would testify that at that 
epoch so much good feeling had been engendered between the two 
sides that communal tension as a threat to civil peace was at 
a minimum. But the coming of the Reforms and the anticipation of 
what may follow them have given now point to Hindu-Moslem 
competition. The one community naturally lays chum to the rights 
of a majority and relies upon its qualifications of better education and 
greater wealth ; the other is all the more determined on those 
accounts to secure effective protection for its members, and does not 
forget that it represents the previous conquerors of tho country. It 
wishes to be assured of adequate representation and of a full share of 
official posts.” 

Assuming that to be a true diagnosis, assuming that Muslim 
demands are reasonable, assuming that the Hindus were prepared 
to grant them — and these arc all very big assumptions — ^it is a question 
wheather a tnie union between Hindus and Muslims can take place 

24 
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through political unity resulting from the satisfaction of Muslim 
political demands. Some people seem to think that it is enough if 
there is a political unity between Hindus and Muslims. I think this 
is the greatest delusion. Those who take this view seem to be 
thinking only of how to bring the Muslims to join the Hindus in 
their demands on the British for Dominion Status or Independence 
as the mood of the moment be. This, to say the least, is a very 
short.slghted view. How to make the Muslims join the Hindus in 
the latter’s demands on the British is comparatively a very small 
question. In what spirit they will work the constitution ? Will they 
work it only as aliens bound by an unwanted tie or will they work 
it as true kindreds, is tlie more important question. For working it 
as true kindreds, what is wanted is not merely political unity but 
a true union, of heart and soul, in other words social unity. 
Political unity is worth nothing, if it is not the expression of real 
union. It is as precarious as the unity between persons w'ho without 
being friends become allies, as is now the case between Germany 
and Russia. Personally, I do not think that a permanent union 
can he made to depend upon tlie satisfaction of mere material 
interests. Pacts may produce unity. But that unity can never ripen 
into union. A pact as a basis for a union is worse than usless. 
As its very nature indicates, a pact is separative in character. 
A pact cannot pioduce the desire to accommodate, it cannot instil 
the spirit of sacrifice, nor can it bind the parties to the main 
objective. Instead of accommodating eacli other, parties to a pact 
strive to get, as much as possible, out of each other. Instead of 
sacrificing for the common cause, parties to the pact are constantly 
occupied in seeing that the sacrifice made by one is not used for the 
good of the other. Instead of fighting for the main objective, parties 
to the pact are for ever engaged in seeing that in the struggle for 
reaching the goal the balance of power between the parties is not 
disturbed. Mr. Rennan spoke the most profound truth when 
he said : — 

'•Community of interests is assuredly a powerful bond between 
men. But nevertheless can interests suffice to make a nation ? I do 
not believe it. Community of interests makes commercial treaties. 
There is a sentimental side to nationality ; it is at once body and 
soul ; Zollverein is not a fatherland,” 
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Equally striking is the view of James Bryce, another well-known 
student of history. In the view of Biycc : — 

"The permanance of an institution depends not merely on the 
raatorial interests that support it, but on its conformity to the deep- 
rooted sentiment of the men for whom it has been made. When it 
draws to itself and provides a fittim> expression for that sentiment, 
the sentiment becomes thereby not onty more vocal but actually 
stronger, and in its turn imparts a fuller vitality to the institution.’’ 

These observations of Bryce were made in connection with the 
foundation of the German Empire by Bismark who, according to 
Bryce, succeeded in creating a durable empire because it was based 
on a sentiment and that this sentiment was fostered — 

" . . . . most of all by what we call the instinct or passion or 
nationalit)', the desire of a people already conscious of a moral and 
social unity, to see such unity expressed and realized under a single 
government, which shall give it a place and name among civilized 
states.” 

Now what is it that produces this moral and social unity which 
gives permanancG and what is it that drive.s people to see such unity 
expressed and realized under a single government which shall give it 
a place and name among civilized states ? 

No one is more competent to answer this question than James 
Bryce. It was just such a question which ho had to consider in 
discussing the vitality of the Holy Roman Empire as contrasted 
with the Roman Empire. If any Empire can be said to have succeeded 
in bringing about political unity among its diverse subjects it w’as the 
Roman Empire. Paraphrasing for the sake of brevity the language of 
Bryce : — The gradual extension of Roman citizenship through the 
founding of colonies, first throughout Italy and then in the provinces ; 
the working of the equalized and equalizing Roman Law, the even 
pressure of the government on all subjects, the movements of 
population caused by commerce and the slave traffic, were steadily 
assimilating tlio various peoples. Emperors who were for the most 
part natives of the provinces cared little to cherish Italy or even 
after the days of the Antoninies, to conciliate Rome. It was their 
policy to keep open for every subject a career by whose freedom 
they had themselves risen to greatness. Annihilating distinctions of 
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legal status among freemen, it completed the work which trade and 
literature and toleration to all beliefs but one were already performing^ 
No quarrels of race or religions disturbed that calm, for all national 
distinctions were becoming merged in the idea of a Common Empirel 

This unity produced by the Roman Empire was only a politica. 
unity. How long did this political unity last ? In the words 
of Bryce : — 

"Scarcely had this slowly working influences brought about this 
unity, when othei influences began to threaten it. New foes assailed 
the frontiers ; while the loosening of the structure within was shewn 
by the long struggles for power which followed the death or deposition 
of each successive emperor. In the period of anarchy after the fall 
of Valerian, generals were raised by their armies in every part of the 
Empire, and ruled grea: provinces as monarchs apart, owning no 
allegiance to the possessor of the capital. The breaking-up of the 
western half of the Empire into separate kingdoms might have been 
anticipated by two hundred years, had the barbarian tribes on the 
borders bean bolder, or had there not arisen in Diocletian a prince 
active and skillful enough to bind up the fragments before they had lost 
all cohesion, meeting altered conditions by new remedies. The policy 
he adopted of dividing and localizing authority recognized the fact 
that the weakened heart could no longer make its pulsations felt to 
the body's extremities. He parcelled out the supreme power among 
four monarchs, ruling as joint emperors in four capitals, and then 
sought to give it a factitious strength by surroundirg it with an oriental 

pomp which his earlier predecessors would have scorned 

The prerogative of Rome was menaced by the rivalry of Nicomedia, 
and the nearer greatness of Milan." 

It is therefore evident that political unity was not enough to 
give permanence and stability to the Roman Empire and as Bryce 
points out that "the brealdng-up of the western half (of the Roman 
Empire) into separate kingdoms might have been anticipated by two 
hundred years had the barbarian tribes on the border been bolder, or 
had there not arisen in Diocletian a prince active and Willful enough 
to bind up the fragments before they had lost all cohesion, meeting 
altered conditions by new remedies." But the fact is that the Roman 
Empire which- was tottering and breaking into bits and whose 
political unity was not enough to bind it together did last for several 
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hundred years as one cohesive unit after it became the Holy Roman 
Empire. As Prof. Marvin points ouf* ; — 

"The unity of the Roman Empire was mainly political and military. 

It laste 1 for between four an I five hundred years. The unity which 
supervened in the Catholic Cliurch was reli'^ious and moral and 
endured for a thousand years." 


The question is what made the Holy Roman Empire more stable 
than the Roman Empire could ever hope to be? According to 
Bryce it was a common religion in the shape of Christianity and 
a common religious organization in the shape of the Christian Church 
which supplied the cement to the Holy Roman Empire and which 
was wanting in the Roman Empire. It was this cement which 
gave to the people of the Empire a moral and a social unity and made 
them see such unity expressed and realized under a single government. 

Speaking of the unifying eflfect of Christianity as a common 
religion Bryce says ; — 

" It is on religion that the inmost and deepest life of a nation rests. 
Because Divinity was divided, humanity had been divided, likewise ; 
the doctrine of the unity of God now enforced the unity of niiin, who had 
been created in his image. The first lesson of Christianity was love, a 
love that was to join in one body those whom suspicion and prejudice 
and pride of race had hitherto kept apart. There was thus forraod by 
the new religion a community of the faithful, a Holy Empire, 
designed to gather all men into its bosom, and standing opposed to 
the manifolil potytheisms of the older world, exactly as the universal 
sway of the Caesors was contrasted with the innumerable king^loms 
and city republics that had gone before it "t 

If what Bryce has said regarding the instability of the Roman 
Empire and the comparatively greater stability of its successor, the 
Holy Roman Empire, has any lesson for India and if the reasoning 


♦ Tho unity of Wostorn Civilwotion (4lli Erl) pngo "27. 

•f Tlifl Ciiristiivn Church did not plivy a p!>wvu piivf in the> prooca", ut uniHcatioii of tho 
llomon Empire. It took a very mitivo part in bringing it about. “ Saoing one inatitution 
after nnothor falling to ineoo't around her, sooing how countries and oitie.s wore being 
severed from each other by the erruption of strange triboa and tho increasing ditHeulty 
of communioation the Christian Church," says Uryce. " strove to save religious feliowsbin 
by strongthoning the ecolesiastlcal organirotion, by drawing tighter every bond of ontwaiu 
union. Necossitiea of faith were still more powerful. Truth, it was Said, ts one, and as 
it must bind into ono body all who hold it, so it is only by oontinidDg in that body that 
they onn prodSrvo it. There is ono Elook and ono Shopherd.’' 
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of Biyce, that the Roman Empire was unstable because it had 
nothing more than political unity to rely on, and that the Holy 
Roman Empire was more stable, because it rested on the secure 
foundation of moral and social unity, produced by the possession of 
a common faith, is a valid reasoning and embodies human experience, 
then it is obvious that there can be no possibility of a union between 
Hindus and Muslims. The cementing force of a common religion 
is wanting. From a spiritual point of view Hindus and Musalmans 
aie not merely two classes or two sects such as Protestants and 
Catholics or Shaivas and Vaishnavas. They are two distinct species. 
In this view, neither Hindu nor Muslim can be expected to lecogni^e 
that humanity is an essential quality present in them both, and that 
they are not many but one and that the differences between them 
are no more than accidents. For them Divinity is divided and with 
the division of Divinity their humanity is divided and with the division 
of humanity tliey must remain divided. Theie is nothing to bring 
them in one bosom. 

Witliout social union, political unity is difiScult to be achieved. 
If achieved it would be as precarious as a summer sappling, liable to be 
uprooted by the gust of any hostile v\ind. With mere political 
unity, India may be a state. But to be a state is not to be a nation 
and a state which is not a nation has small prospects of survival in 
the struggle for existence in these days when nationalism is the most 
dynamic force, seeking its ethical justification in the principle of 
self-determination for the distraction of all mixed states for which it is 
responsible. 



CHAPTER VITT 

MUSLIM ALTERNATIVE TO PAKISTAN. 

I 

The Hindus say tliey have an alternative to Pakistan. Have the 
Muslims also an alternative to Pakistan ? The Hindus say yes, the 
Muslims say no. The Hindus believe that tlic Muslim proposal for 
Pakistan is only a bargaining manoevcur put forth with the object of 
malnng additions to the communal gains already secured under the 
Communal Award. The Muslims repudiate the suggestion. They 
.say there is no equivalent to Pakistan and tliLtofore they will have 
Pakistan and nothing but Paki.stan. It docs scorn that the Musalmans 
are devoted to Pakistan and arc determined to have nothing else and 
that the Hindus in hoping for an alternative are merely indulging in 
wishful thinking. But assuming that the Hindus are .shrewd enough 
in divining what the Muslim game is, will the Hindus be rejidy to 
welcome the Muslim alternative to Pakistan ? The answer to 
the question must of coiu.se depend upon what the Mu4im 
alternative is. 

What is the Muslim alternative to Pakistan ? No one knows. 
Muslims, if they have any, have not disclosed it and perhaps will not 
disclose it till the day when tlie rival partk's meet to revise and settle 
the terms on which Hindus and Muslims arc to a.ssociate with each 
other in the futuie. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. It is 
therefore ncct^-aiy foi the Hindus to have some idea of the possible 
Muslim alternative to enable them to meet the shock of it ; for the 
alternative cannot be better than the Communal Award and is sure 
to be many degrees worse. 
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WHAT) IF NOT PAKICTAN 

In the absence of the exact alternative proposal one can only 
make a guess. Now one man’s guess is as good as that of another 
and the party concerned has to choose on which of these he will rely. 
Among the likely guesses my guess is that the Muslims will put forth 
as their alternative some such proposal as the following : — 

“That the future constitution of India shall provide : 

(i) That the Muslims shall have 50% representation in 
the Legislature, Central as well as Provincial, through 
separate electorates. 

(ii) That ^ of the Executive in tlie Centre as well as in 
the Provinces shall consist of Muslims. 

(iii) That in the Civil Service 50% of the post shall be 
assigned to the Muslims. 

(iv) That in the Fighting Forces the Muslim proportion 
shall be one half, both in the ranks and in the higher 
grades. 

(v) That Muslims shall have 50% representation in all 
public bodies, such as councils and commissions, created for 
public purposes. 

(vi) That Muslims shall have 50% representation in all 
international organizations in which India will participate. 

(vii) That if the Prime Minister be a Hindu the Deputy 
Prime Minister shall be a Muslim. 

(viii) That if the Commander-in-Chief be a Hindu, the 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief shall be a Muslim. 

(ix) That no changes in the Provincial Boundaries shall 
be made except with the consent of 2/3rds of the Muslim 
members of the Legislature, 
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(x) That no action or treaty against a Muslim country 
shall bo valid unless the consent of 2/3rcls of the Muslim 
Moinbeis of the Legislature is obtained. 

(xi) That no law affecting the cnltui’c or religion or 
religious usage of Muslims shall be made except with 
the consent of 2/3 rds of the Muslim Members of the 
Legislature. 

(xii) That the national language for India shall be 
Uidu. 

(xiii) That no law piohibiting or restiicting the slaughter 
of cows or the propagation of and conversion to Islam shall 
be valid unless it is passed with the consent of 2 /3 rds of tiie 
Muslim Members of the Legislature. 

(xiv) That no change in the constitution shall be valid 
unless the majority required for effecting such changes 
also includes a 2/3rd majority of the Muslim Menibeis of 
the Legislature." 

This guess of mine is not the result of imagination let loose. 
It is not the result of a desire to fiiglUcn the Hindus into an 
unwilling and hasty acceptance of Pakistan. If I may say so it is 
really an intolligcnt anticipation based upon available data coming 
from Muslim quaitem. 

An indication of what the Muslim alternative is likely to be, is 
obtainable from the natiue of the Constitutional Refoinis which are 
contemplated for the Dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. 

The Hyderabad scheme of Rofoims is a novel scheme. It rejects 
the scheme of communal representation obtaining in British India. 
In its place is substituted what is called Functional Representation 
i.e. representation by classes and by profes.sions. The composition 
25 
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of the Legislature which is to consist of 70 members is to be as 
follows : — 


Elected. 


Nommated. 


Agriculture ... ... 12 

Patidars 8 
Tenants 4 j 


Women ... ... i 

Graduates ... ... i 

University ... ... i 

Jagirdars ... ... 2 

Maashdars ... ... i 

Legal ... ... 2 

Medical ... ... 2 


Western i 

Oriental i 


Teaching ... ... i 

Commerce ... ... i 

Industries ... ... 2 

Banking ... ... a 

Indigenous i "J 

Co-operative and f 
Joint Stock ... i) 

0rgaiii2ed Labour ... i 

Harijan ... ... j 

District Municipalities ... 1 

City Municipality ... 1 

Rural Boards ... ... i 

Total ... 32 


Illalcas ... ... 8 

Siiif-i-Klias 2' 

Paigahs 3 

Peshkari 1 ^ 

Salar Jung i 
Samasthans i 

Olficials ... ... ig 

Rural Alts and Ciafts ... i 

Backward Classes ... i 

Minor Umeprsented Classes. 3 

Others ... ... 6 


Total ... 37 
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Whether the scheme of functional representation will promote 
better harmony between the various classes and sections than 
communal representation does is more than doubtful. In addition to 
perpetuating c.Kisting social and religious divisions it may quite easily 
intensify class struggle by emphasizing chuss consciousness. 'Phe scheme 
appears innocuous hut its real chameter will come out when every clii'-s 
will demand representation in proportion to its numbers. Be that as 
it may, functional representation is not the most significant feature 
of tlie Hyderabad scheme of Reforms. The most significant feature 
of the scheme is the proposed division of seats between Flindus and 
Musalmans in the new Hyderabad Legislature. Under the scheme 
as approved by H. E. H. the Nizam, communal representation is 
not altogether banished. It is retained along with functional 
representation. It is to operate through joint electorates. But 
there is to be equal representation for “ the two majority 
communities " on eveiy* elective body including the legislature and 
no candidate can succeed unless he secures 40 per cent, of the votes 
polled by members of his community. This principle of equal 
representation to Hindus and Muslims in-espective of their 
nuinbcrst is not only to apply to every elective body but it is to 
apply to both elected as well as nominated members of the body. 

In justification of this theory of equal representation it is stated 
that ’. — 

" The importance of the Muslim community in the state, by 
virtue of its historical position and its status in the body politic, is . 
so obvious that it cannot be reduced to the status of a minority 
in the Assembly.” 

Quito recently there have appeared in the pressj the proposals 
formulated by one Mr. Mir Akbar Ali Khan calling himself the 

Uio Coniral Lo'jialattiro tliore aro to Ito ooii',titntefl iiiulur tho Sclioma ol 
Eeforms othor popular botUoi siuoh a^a Pan'hnyat',, Kur.il Boardi, Mnnicitulitioi and Town 
CoinmUloe!i. 

f Tho dUtribuUon of population of Hyilorabafl State (Exoludiiis Hoimv) is nocoriUn!' to 
tho oousU'i of lySl aw follou od 

lliiulao Unboucliablm MiHlimt UhriwtiuM Others Total 

90,00,015 2I,7»,230 15,31,(180 l,51.;!S-2 5,77.955 l,tt.3G,I48 

JRao iJonifi'H/ »*?( ntiivf, Juno 2i3nd, 1910, Mr, Mir Akbar All Klian ways that ha diacu'Siied 
hi'.propo'sai's with Mr. Hi'iiiiva‘) lyon^jar Ex-iiro-.idont of tho L'onjjro'-s and tho proposals 
published by bini are really propob.%la as approved by Mr. lyengai-. 
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leader of the Nationalist Party as a means of settling the Hindu 
Moslem problem in British India. They are as follows : — 

(1) The future constitution of India must rest upon 
the broad foundation of adequate military defence of the 
country and upon making the people reasonably military 
minded. The Hindus must have the same military mindod- 
ness as the hluslims. 

(2) The present moment offers a supreme opportunity 
for the two communities to ask for the defence of India being 
made over to them. The Indian Army must consist of an 
equal number of Hindus and Muslims and no regiment 
should be on a communal, as distinguished from regional- 
basis. 


(3) The Governments in the Provinces and at the 
Centre should be wholly National Governments composed 
of men who are reasonably military-minded. Hindu and 
Muslim Ministers should be equal in number in the Central 
as well as all provincial cabinets ; other important minorities 
might wherever necessary be given special representation. 
This scheme will function most satisfactorily with joint 
electorates, but in the present temper of the country separate 
electorates might be continued. The Hindu Ministers must 
be elected by the Hindu members of the legislature and 
the Muslim Ministers by the Muslim members. 

(4) The Cabinet is to be removable only on an express 
vole of no-confidence, against the Cabinet as a whole, by 
2/3rds, which majority must be of Hindus and Muslims taken 
separately. 

(5) The religion, language, script and personal law of 
each community should be safeguarded by a paramount 
constitutional check enabling the majority of members 
representing that community in the legislatirre placing a veto 
on any legislative or other measure affecting it. A similar 
veto must be provided against any raeasme designed or 
calculated to affect adversely the economic well-being of any 
community. 
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(6) All adequate coiniminal representation in the 
services must be agreed to as a practical measure of justice 
in administration and in the distribution of patronage. 

If tlic proposals put forth by a Muslim leader of tli(' Nation- 
alist Party in Hyderabad State is any indication showing in wliat 
direction the mind of the Muslims in British India is running then 
here is a third basis in snppoi t of the guess I have made. 

II 


It is true that there was held in Delhi in the month of April 
1940 a Conference of Muslims under the grandiloquent name of 
“ The Azad Muslim Conference. ” The Muslims who met in the 
Azad Conference were those who were opposed to the Muslim 
League as well as to the Nationalist Muslims. They were opposed 
to the Muslim League firstly, because of their hostility to Pakistan 
and secondly because like the League they did not want to depend 
upon the British Governmont for the protection of their rights.* 
They were also opposed to the Natioivdisl l\rnsulm'un (i. e. 
Coiigressites out and out ) because they were accused of indilfeivnce 
to the cultural and religious rights of the Mnsliins.t 

With all this the Azad Muslim Conference was hailed by the 
Hindus as u conference of friends. But the resolutions passed by 
the confercuce leave very little to choose between it and the League. 
Among the resolutions passed by the Azad Muslim Conference the 
following three bear directly upon the issue in question. 

The first of these runs as follows : — 

" This conference, representative of Indian Muslims who desire to 
secure the fullest freedom of the country, consisting of delegates and 

*Mufti Kiftiyat UIIaU a uvomitiuufc luoinbur of tho coufaruncu iu tho coiu'...) uf his spi'och is 
roportod to h.ivo " They had to (lotnunstc.\to that they wqcu luit liehiiid nuv ollie" 
oomimuiity io the f iijht for fraodoni. He wishiul to liodaro in oiu.if ternis that they did not 
roly on tho British ( iovernmont for tho iirotoidion of their rii'hts. They irouhi theiiiselvos 
chalk out tho raiojjuavdi uouuss.wy tor the protei Uon of tliuir reh^ums rights and wonW 
light out any party, however jmwerful, that would ruEnse to ancopt those -atui^nards, as fctie^ 
would fight tlio I'iovernmenfc tor truedem (Prolonged cheers). Uindn^taii Times, A(ird 
8U,U)1U. 

tSeo the speeuhoa of M.udaua HatUul Ltehman and l)r. K. M, Ablicaf in the same 

ts4ii0 rtf til. TTindn.b‘.n Tii-n’ 
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vepresouUtives of every province, after having given its fullest and 
most careful consideration to all the vital questions affecting the 
interest of the Muslim community and the country as a whole 
declares the following : — 

''India will have geographical and political boundaries of an 
individual whole and as such is the common homeland of all the 
citizens irrespective of race or religion who arc joint owners of its 
resources. All nooks and corners of the country are hearths and 
homes of Muslims who cherish the historic eminence of their religion 
and culture which are dearer to them than their lives, hrom the 
national point of view every Muslim is an Indian. The common 
lights of all residents of the country and their responsibilities in every 
walk of ‘life and in every sphere of human activity arc the same. 
Indian Muslim by virtue of these rights and responsibilities, is 
unquestionably an Indian national and in every p.irt of the country 
is entitled to equal privileges with that of every Indian national in every 
sphere of governmental, economic and other national activities and 
in public services ; For that very reason Muslims own equal 
responsibilities with other Indians for striving and making sacrifices 
to achieve the country’s independence. This is a self-evident 
proposition, the truth of which no right thinking Muslim will question. 
This conference declares unequivocally and with all emphasis at its 
command that the goal of Indian Muslims is complete independence 
along with protection of their religion and communal rights, and that 
they are anxious to attain this goal as early as possible. Inspired by 
this aim they have in the past made great sacrifices and are ever 
ready to make greater sacrifices. 

"The Conference unreservedly and strongly repudiates the baseless 
charge levelled against Indian Mvslims by the agents of British 
Imperialism and others that they are an obstacle in the path of Indian 
freedom and emphatically declares that the Muslims are fully alive 
to their responsibilities and consider it inconsistent with their 
traditions and derogatory to their honour to lag behind others in the 
struggle for independence." 

By this Resolution they repudiated the scheme of Pakistan 
Their second Resolution was in the following terms : — 

" This is the considered view of this conference that only that 
constitution for tlie future Government of India would be acceptable 
to the people of India which is framed by the Indians themselves 
elected by means of adult franchise. The constitution should fully 
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safeguard all the leoitiniate interests of the Muslims in act'ordanco 
with the recommendations of the Muslim Members of the ConsLituont 
Assomblj'. Tlio representatives of other communities 01 of an outside 
power would have no right to iuterfere in the determination of those 
safeguards.” 

By this Resolution the Conference asserted that the safeguards 
for the Muslims must be determined by the Muslims alone. 

Their third Resolution was as tinder : — 

"Whereas in the future constitution of India it would be essential, 
in order to ensure stability of government and preservation of 
security, that every citizen and community should feel satisfied this 
conference considers it necessary that a scheme of safeguards as 
regards vital raaltors mentioned bolow should be prepared to the 
satisfaction of the Muslims. 

" This Conference appoints a board consisting of 27 persons. This 
board, after the fullest investigation, consultation and consideration, 
make its recommendations for submission to the next session of this 
Conference, so tluit the Conference may utilise the recommendations 
as a moans of scawing a permanent nalioinl scHlement to the 
communal question. This roconimendution should he sulniiitted 
within two months. The m.itteis referred to the l)oard are the 
following : — 

" I. The protection of Muslim tulUuv, personal law and 
religious rights. 

" 2. Political rights of Muslims and their protection. 

" 3. The formation of future constitution of India to he non-unitary 
and ro'lcral, with ahsoluloly essential undunavoitLible powers lor the 
Federal Government, 

“ The provision of s.dV ,n .v Is for the economic, soei d and Lullurvil 
rights of Muslims and for their share in public services. 

" Tho board will be ompowere I to fill up any vai'aney in a suitable 
manner. Tiie board will have the right to co-opt other members. 

It will be empowered also to consult other Muslim bovlies and if it 
considers, nocessary, any responsible organisation in the country. The 
27 memhors of the hoard will be nominate I by tho president. 

" Tho (Quorum for the mooting will bo nine. 

" Sinco tho safeguards ot the communal rights of different 
communities will be determined in the constituent assembly reforred 
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to in the resolution which this conference has passed, this conference 
considers it necessary to declare that Muslim members of this 
constituent assembly will be elected by Muslims themselves. ” 

We must await the Report of this Board to Imow what 
safeguards the Azad Muslim Conference will devise for the safety and 
protection of Muslims. But there appears no reason to hope that 
they will not be in favour of what I have guessed to be the likely 
alternative of the League for Pakistan. For it cannot be over- 
looked that the Azad Muslim Confei'ence was a body of Muslims 
who were not only opposed to the Muslim League but were equally 
opposed to the Nationalist Muslims. There is therefore no ground 
to trust that they will be more merciful to the Hindus than the 
League has been or will be. 

Suppose my guess turns out to be con'cct it would be 
interesting to know what the Hindus will have to say in reply. 
Should they prefer such an alternative to Pakistan ? Or should they 
rather prefer Pakistan to such an alternative ? Those are questions 
which I must leave the Hindus and tlieir leaders to answer. All 
I would like to say in this connection is that the Hindus before 
determining their attitude towards this question should note certain 
important considerations. In particular they should note that there 
is a difference between Macht Politic and Gravamin Politic ; that 
there is a difference between commmdtas communitatum and 
a nation of nations — ; that there is a difference between safeguards 
to allay apprehensions of the weak and contrivances to satisfy the 
ambition for power by the strong ; that there is a difference between 
providing safeguards and handing over the countiy. Further they 
should also note that what may with safety be conceded to 
Gravamin Politic may not be conceded to Macht Politic : What 
may be conceded with safety to a community may not be conceded 
to a nation and what may he conceded with safety to the weak to be 
used as a weapon of defence may not be conceded to the sti'ong who 
may use it as a weapon of attack. 

These are important considerations and if the Hindus overlook 
them they will do' so at their peril. For the Muslim alternative is 
really a frightful and dangerous alternative. 



CHAPTER IX 

LESSONS FROM ABROAD 

Hindus who will not yield to the demand of the Muslims for the 
division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan and would insist upon 
maintaining the geographical unity of India without counting the cost 
will do well to study tlie fate that has befallen other countries who 
like India were a nation of nations. 

It is not necessary to review the history of all such countries. 
It is enough to recount hcnc the story of two, Turkey and 
Czechoslovakia. 


I 


To begin with Ttiikey. The emergence of the Turks in history 
was due to the Jact that they were driven away by tlie Mongols from 
their home in Cential Asia, somewhere between 1230-40 A. 1 ). 
which led tlKin to settle in North-West Anatolia. Their career as 
the builders ut the Turkish Empire began in 1336 with the conquest 
ofBrusa. In 1360-61 they conquered Thrace from the Aegean to 
the Black Sea ; in 1361-62 tlie Byzantine Government of Constan- 
tinople accepted their supremacy. In 1369 Bulgaria followed suit. 
In 1371-72 Macedonia was conqueied. In 1373 Constantinople 
delinitely accepted Ottoman Sovereignty. In 1389 Servia was 
conquered. In 1430 Salonia and 1453 Constantinople, in 1461 
Tivbizond, in i ^65 Quraman, in 1475 Kaffa and Tana were annexed 
20 
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one after another. After a short lull, they conquered Mosul in 
1514, Syria, Egypt, the Hiaz and theYaman in 1516-17 and Belgrade 
in 1521. This was followed in 1526 by a victory over the Hungarians 
at Mohaez, In 1554 took place the first conquest of Bagdad and in 
1639 second conquest of Bagdad. Twice they laid seige to Veinna, 
first in 1529 and again in 1683 with a view to extend their conquest 
beyond. But on both occasions they wore repulsed with the result 
that their expansion in Europe was completely checked for ever. 
Still the countries they conquered between 1326 and 1683 formed 
a vast empire. A few of these territories the Turks had lost to 
their enemies thereafter, but taldng the extent of the Turkish Empire 
as it stood in 1789 on the eve of the Fiench Revolution it comprised 
(i) the Balkans, south of the Danub, (2) Asia Minor, the Levant 
and the neighbouring islands (i.e. Cyprus), (3) Syria and Palestine, 
(4) Egypt and (5) North Africa from Egypt to Morocco, 

The talc of the disniption of the Turkish Empire is easily told. 
The first to break away de facto if not de jure was Egypt in 1769. 
The next were the Christians in the Balkans. Bessarabia was taken by 
Russia in 1812 after a war with Turkey. In 1812 Serbia rebelled with 
the aid of Russia and the Turks were obliged to place Seibia under 
a separate Government. In 1829 similar concessions were granted 
to two other Danubian Provinces, Mo’davia and Wallachia. As a 
result of the Greek war of Independence which lasted between 1822-29 
Greece was completely freed fi'om Turkish rule and Greek independ- 
ence was recognised by the Powers in 1832. Between 1875-77 there 
was turmoil amogst the Balkans, There was a revolt in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and the Bulgarians resorted to atrocities against the Turks, 
to which the Turks replied with atrocities in equal measui-e. As 
a result, Serbia and Montenegro declared war on Turkey and so did 
Russia. By the Treaty of Berlin Bulgaria was given self- 
government under Turkey and Eastern Rumania was to be ruled 
by Turkey under a Christian Governor. Russia gained Kars and 
Batoum. Dobrudja was given to Rumania. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were assigned to Austria for administration and England occupied 
Cyprus. In 1881 Greece gained Thessaly and France occupied 
Tunis. In 1885 Bulgaria and Eastern Roumalia were united into 
one state. 
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The story of the growth and decline of the Turkish Empire 
upto 1906 has been very graphically described by Mr. Lane Poole 
in the following words* ; — 

“ In its old extent, when the Porte ruled not merely the 
narrow territory now called Turkey in Europe, but Greece, 
Bulgaria and Eastern Ruraalia, Rumania, Serbia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with the Crimea and a portion of Southern 
Russia, Egypt, Syria, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and numerous 
islands in the Mcditerrenean, not counting the vast but mainly 
desert tract of Arabia, the total population (at the present time) 
would be over fifty millions, or nearly twice that of Europe without 
Russia. One by one her provinces have been taken away. 
Algiers and Tunis have been incorporated with France, and 
thus 175,000 square miles and five millions of inhabitants 
have tz'ansfeixed their alleigiance. Egypt is practically indepen- 
dent, and this means a loss of 500,000 miles and over six 
millions of inhabitants. Asiatic Turkey alone has suffered 
comparatively little diminution. This forms the bulk of her 
present dominions, and comprises about 680,000 square miles, 
and over sixteen millions of population. In Europe her losses 
have been almost as severe as in Africa where Tripoli alone 
I’cmains to her. Sorbia and Bosnia arc administered by 
Austria and thereby nearly qo,ooo miles and three and a half 
nulliuns of peoples have become Austrian subjects. Wallachia 
and Moldavia are united in tlic independent kingdom of 
Rumania, diminishing the extent of Turkey by 46,000 miles 
and over live millions of inhabitants. Bulgaria is a dependent 
state over which the Porte has no real control and Eastern 
Rumalia has lately ih' fdrto becomt; pait of Bulgaria and the 
two contain nearly 40,000 square miles, and three millions of 
inhabitants. The kingdom of Greece with its 25,000 miles 
and two million population has long been separated from its 
parent. In Europe where the Turkish tcnltory once extended 
to 230,000 miles, with a population of nearly 20 millions, it 
now reaches only the total of 66 thousand miles and a population 
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of four and a half millions, it has lost nearly three fourths of its 
land, and about the same proprtion of its people." 

Such was the condition of Turkey in 1907. What has befallen 
her since then is unfortunately the worst part of her story. In 1908 
taking advantage of the Revolution brought about by the young 
Turks, Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and Bulgaria 
declared her indepcndece. In iqi i Italy took posscsbion of Tripoli 
and in 1912 France occupied Morocco. Encouraged by the 
successful attack of Italy in 1912 Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia and 
Montenegro formed themselves into a Balkan League and declared 
war on Turkey. In this war known as the first Balkan War Turkey 
was completely defeated. By the treaty of London (1913) the 
Turkish territory in Europe was reduced to a narrow strip round 
Constantinople. But the treaty could not take effect because the 
victors could not agree on the distribution of the spoils of victory. 
In 1913 Bulgaria declared war on the rest of the Balkan League 
and Rumania declared war on Bulgaria in the hope of extending 
her territory. Turkey also did the same. By the Treaty of 
Bukhaiest (1913) which ended the second Balkan War Turkey 
recovered Adrianople and got Thrace from Bulgaria. Serbia 
obtained Northern Macedonia and Greece obtained Southern 
Macedonia (including Salonika), while Montenegro enlarged her 
territory at the expense of Turkey. By 1914 when the Great 
European War came on, the Balkans had won their independence 
from Turkey and the area in Europe that remained under the Turkish 
Empire was indeed a very small area round about Constantinople 
and her possessions in Asia. So far as the African Continent 
is concerned, the Sultan’s power over Egypt and the rest of 
North Africa was only nominal ; for the European powers had 
established real control therein. In the Great War of 1914 the 
overthrow of Turkey was complete. All the provinces from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf were overrun, and the great cities 
of Bagdad, Jerusalem, Damascus and Alleppo were captured. In 
Europe the allied troops occupied Constantinople. The Treaty of 
Severes which brought the War with Turkey to a close sought to 
deprive her of all her outlying provinces and even of the fertile 
plains of Asia Minor. Greek claim for territory was generously 
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allowed at the expense of Turkey in Macedonia, Thrace and Asia 
Minor and Italy was to receive Adalia and a large tract in the 
South. Turkey was to be deprived of all her Arab Provinces in A.sia, 
Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Hedjaz and Ncjd. There was left to Turkey 
only the capital, Constantinople and separated from this city, by 
a “ neutral zone of the straits, ” part of the barren plateau of 
Anatolia. The Treaty though accepted by the vSultan was fiercely 
attacked by the Nationalist Party under Kcinal Pasha. When the 
Greeks advanced to occupy their new teixitory they were attacked 
and decisively beaten. At the end of the war with Greece which 
went on from 1920 to 1922 theTurkshadreoccupiudSm\Tna. As the 
allies were not prepared to send armies to help the Greeks, they 
were forced to come to terms with the Nationalist Turks. At the 
Conference at Mudiania the Greeks agreed to revise the terms of the 
Treaty of Severes which was done by the Treaty of Lausaune in 
1923 and which granted die demands of Turkey except in Western 
Thrace. The rest of the Treaty of Sevcrcs was accepted by the 
Turks which meant the loss of her Arab Provinces in Asia. Thus 
before the War of 1914 Turkey had lost all her Provinces in Europe. 
After the War she lost her Provinces in Asia. As a result of this 
dismemberment of the old Turkish Empire, what now remains of it 
is the small state called the Republic of Turkey with an area which 
is a minute fraction of the old Empire.* 


II 


Take the case of Czeclioslovakia. It is the creation of the 
Treaty of Trainon which followed the European ^\''a^ of 1914. 
None of the peace treaties was more drastic in its terms than the 
Treaty of Trainon. Says Prof. Mackurtney, “By it Hungary 
was not so much rauliiatccl as disraomberod. Even if wc exclude 
Croatia, Slavonia, which had stooil only in a federal relationship to 
the other lands of the Holy Crown — although one of eight hundred 
years' standing — Hungary proper was reduced to less than one 

*The area o! Turkey ia St)4,492 aiiuiiro urilua pxulubive of SJOS atjuard miles of lakea 
anil swamps. The aroa of Turkey iu Europe is cmlv 0,2o7 squora tmles. 
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third ( 32’6 per cent.) of her prewar area, and a little over two 
fifth ( 4I'6 per cent.) of her population. Territories and peoples 
formerly Hungarian were distributed among no less than seven 
states. ” Of these states, there was one which did not exist before. 
It was a new creation. That was the state of Czechoslovakia. 

The area of the Republic of Czechoslovakia was 54,244 square 
miles and the population was about 13,613,172. It included the 
territories formerly known as Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. It was a composite state which included in its bosom 
three principal nationalities, (i) Czechs occupying Bohemia and 
Moravia (ii) Slovalrs, occupying Slovakia and (lii) Ruthenians in 
occupation of Ruthenia. 

Czechoslovakia proved to be a very short lived-state. It lived 
exactly for two decades. On the 15th March 1939 it perished or 
rather was destroyed as an independent state. It became a protec- 
torate of Germany. The circumstances attending its expiry were 
of a very bewildering nature. Her death was brought about by the 
very powers which had given it birth. By signing the Munich 
Pact on 30th September 1938 — of which the Protectorate was 
an inevitable consequence. Great Britain, Fiance and Italy assisted 
Germany, their former enemy of the Great War, to conquer 
Czechoslovakia, their former ally. All the work of the Czechs of tlie 
past century to gain freedom had been cancelled out. They were 
once more to be the slaves of thier former German overlords. 


Ill 


What are the reasons for the disruption ol Turkey ? 

Lord Eversely in his Turkish Empire' has attempted to give 
reasons for the decay of Turkey, some internal, some external. 
Among the internal causes there were two. First the degeneracy 
of the Othman dynasty. The supreme power fell into the hands 
either of the Vaziers of the Sultans or more often in the 


* SO0 abi'idinnoDli by Shaikh Abdvur Bashul. 
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hands of women of the harem of the Sultan. The harem was 
always in antagonism to the official administration of the Porte, 
which ostensibly cairied on the administration of the state under 
the direction of the Sultan. The harem was the centre from which 
corruption spread throughout the Turkish Empire, as officials of 
every degree, from the highest to the lowest, found it expedient to 
seciu’e their interests witli its inmates by heavy bribes, with the 
result that the sale of offices civil and military became universal. The 
second main cause of the decadence of the Turkish Empire was the 
deterioration of its armies due to two causes. During the last 300 
years the army had lost the elan and the daring by which the 
Ottomans won their many victories in the early period of their 
career. The loss of this elan and daring by the Turkish Army was 
due to the composition of army, recruitment to which was restricted 
to Tiuks and Arabs and also to the diminution of opportunities of 
plunder and the hope of acquiring lands for distribution among the 
soldiers as an incentive to victory and valour in the latter period 
when the Empiie was on the defensive and when it was no longer 
a question of making fresh conquests, but of retaining what had 
already boon won. 

As an e.\tcrnal cause of the disruption of Turkey the chief one 
is the rapacity of the European nations. 

All this of course is true. But this analysis omits to take note 
of the true cause. Tile true and the principal cause of the 
disruption of Turkey was underminded by the growth of the 
spirit of nationalism among its subject peoples. The Greek 
revolt, the revolt of the Serbs, Bulgarians and other Balkans against 
the Turkish authority was no doubt represented as a conflict between 
Christianity and Islairr. That is one way of looking at it. But 
only a superficial way of looking at it. These revolts, were simply 
the manifestations of the spirit of nationalism by which they 
were generated. These revolts had no doubt for their immediate 
causes Turkish misrule, Christian antipathy to Islam and the 
machinations of European nations. But all this is a superficial way 
of looking at the phenomenon. The real motive force was the 
spirit of nationalism by which they were actuated and their revolts 
were only a manifestation of this inner urge brought on by nationalism. 
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That it was nationalism which had brought about the disruption of 
Turkey is proved by the revolt of the Arabs in the last war and their 
will to be independent. Here there was no conflict between Islam 
and Christianity. Nor there was the relationship between the two that 
of the oppressor and the oppressed. Yet, the Arab claimed to be 
freed from the Turlcish Empire. Why ? Because he was moved 
by Arab nationalism and preferred to be an Arab nationalist to 
being a Turkish subject. 

What is the cause of the destniction of Czechoslovakia ? 

The general impression is that it was the result of German 
aggression. To some extent that is true. But it is not the whole 
truth. If Germany was the only enemy of Czechoslovakia all that 
she would have lost was the fringe of her borderland which was 
inhabited by the Sudetan Germans. German aggression need have 
cost her nothing more. Really speaking the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia was brought about by an enemy within her own 
bordeis. That enemy was the intransigent nationalism of the 
Slovaks who were out to break up the unity of the state and secure 
the independence of Slovalria. 

The union of the Slovaks with the Czechs as units of a single 
state was based upon certain assumptions. First the two were 
believed to be so closely aldn as to be one people, and that the 
Slovaks were only a branch of Czechoslovaks. Second that the two 
spoke a single ‘ Czechoslovak ’ language. Third there was no separate 
Slovak national consciousness. Nobody examined these assumptions 
at the time, because the Slovals themselves desired this union, 
expressing their wish in 1918 by formal declaration of their represent- 
atives at the Peace Conference. This was of course a superficial 
and hasty view of the matter. As Prof. Madcartney points out 

“the central political fact which emerges from the consideration 

of this history (of the relations between the Czechs and Slovaks) for 
the purposes of the present age is the final crystallization of a Slovak 

national consciousness The genuine and uncompromising 

believers in a single indivisible Czechoslovak language and people 
were certainly never so large, at least in Slovakia, as they were made 
to appear. Today they have dwindled to a mere handful, under the 
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influence of actual experience of the considerable differences which 
exist between the Czechs and the Slovaks. At present Slovak is in 
practice recognized by the Czechs themselves as the official language 
of Slovakia The political and national resistance has been no less 
tenacious and lo-day the name of ‘ Czechoslovakia ’ Is practically 
confined to official documents and to litcinturc i.s.siied for the benefit 
of foreigners. During many weeks in the country I only remember 
hearing one person use the term for herself ; this was a half-German, 
half-Hungarian girl, who used it in a purely political sense, meaning 
that she thought irredentism futile. No Czech and no Slovak feels or 
calls himself, when speaking naturally, anything but a Czech or 
a Slovak as the case may be." 

This national conciousness of the Slovaks, which was always 
alive began to burst forth on seeing that the Sudetan Germans 
had made certain demands on Czechoslovakia for autonomy. 
The Germans sought to achieve their objective by the applica- 
tion of gangster morality to international politics, saying "Give 
us what \vc ask or wo shall burst up your shop." The Slovaks 
followed suit by making their demands for autonomy but witlx 
a difleront face. They did not resort to gangster nxcthocls and 
modulated their demands to autonomy only. They had eschewed all 
idea of independence and in the rroclaraation issued on October 8 
by Dr. Tiso, the leading man in the autonomist movement in Slovakia, 
it v/assaid "We shall proceed in the spirit of our motto, for God 
and the Nation, in a Christian and national spii'it.’’ Believing in their 
hima Jitlrft and desiring to give no room to the (immmwpolitik of 
which the Slovaks rveio making full use to disturb the friendly 
relations between the Czechs and the Slovaks, the National Assembly 
in Prague passed an Act in November 193S — immediately after the 
Munich Pact — called the "Constitutional Act on the Autonomy of 
Slovakia." Its provisions were of a far reaching character. There 
was to be a separate Parliament for Slovakia and this Parliament was 
to decide the Constitution of Slovakia within the framework of the 
legal system of the Czechoslovak Republic. An alteration iii the 
territory of Slovakia wa.s to be with the consent of the two-third 
majority in the Slovak Purliauxcnt. The consent of the Slovak 
Parliament was made necessaxy for international treaties which 

n 
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exclusively concerned Slovakia. Officials of the Central State admi- 
nistration in Slovakia were to be primarily Slovaks. Proportional 
representation of Slovakia was guaranteed in all central institutions, 
councils, commissions and other organizations. Similarly, Slovalcia 
was to be proportionally represented on all international organizations 
in which the Czechoslovak Republic was called upon to participate. 
Slovak soldiers, in peace time, were to be stationed in Slovakia as far 
as possible. As far as legislative authority was concerned all subjects 
which were strictly of common concern were assigned to the 
Parliament of Czechoslovakia. By way of guaranteeing these rights 
to the Slovaks, the Constitution Act provided that the decision of the 
National Assembly to make constitutional changes shall be valid 
only if the majority constitutionally required for such changes includes 
also a proportionate majorily of the members of the National 
Assembly elected in Slovakia. Similarly, the election of a President 
of the Republic required the consent not merely of the constitutionally 
determined majority of the Members of the Parliament, but also of 
a proportionate majority of the Slovak Members. Further to 
emphasize that the Central Government must enjoy the confidence 
of the Slovaks it was provided by the Constitution that one-third 
of the Slovak Members of the Parliament may propose a motion 
of ‘ No Confidence.’ 

These constitutional changes introduced a hyphen between the 
Czechs and the Slovaks which did not exist before much against the 
will of the Czechs. But it was done in the hope that, once tlie 
relatively minor quairels between the two were got out of the way, 
the very nationalism of the Slovaks was moie lilcely to bring them 
closer to the Czechs than otherwise. With the constitutional 
changes guaranteeing an independent status to Slovakia and the fact 
that the status so guaranteed could not be changed without the 
consent of the Slovaks themselves, there was no question of the Slovaks 
ever losing their national identity through submergence by the Czechs. 
The autonomy however introduced a hyphen which did not exist 
before. It separated the cultural waters and saved the Slovaks from 
losing their colour. 

The first Slovak Parliament elected under the new constitution 
Was opened on January i8, 1939 and Dr. Martin Sokol, the Pi-esident 
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of the Parliament declared “ The period of the vSluvak’s struggle 
for freedom is ended. Now begins the period of national rebiith 
Other speeelies made on the occasion indicated that now that 
Slovakia had its autonomy the Slovaks would never feel animosity 
towards the Czechs again and that botli would loyally abide by the 
Czecho-Slovak State. 

Cut not even a month had elapsed since the inauguration of 
the Slovak Parliament before the Slovak politicians had begun their 
battle against the hyphen and lor complete separation. They made 
excited speeches in which they attacked the Czechs, talleed about 
Czech oppre.c&ion, and demanded a completely indL[endL.nt Slovakia. 
By the beginning of ilarch the various loniis of separatism in 
Slovakia were seriously thre'atcning the integrity of the Czecho- 
slovak State. On March 9 it was learnt that TiaO the Slovak 
Premier had decided to proclaim the independence of Slovalda. 
On the 10th in anticipation of such an act troops were moved in 
Slovakia and Tiso, the Prime Minister, was dismissed along witli 
other Slovak Minbters by the President of the Republic, Ur. Hacha. 
On the ne.vt day Tiso, supposed to be under police supervision, 
telephoned to Berlin and asked for help. C)n Monday Tiso and 
Hitler met and had an hour and a half’s talk in Ikrlin. Immediately 
after the talk with Hitler Tiso got on the phone to Prague and 
passed on the German orders. 

They were : — 

(i) All Czech troops to bo withdrawn from Slovakia ; 

(ii) Slovakia to bo an independent state under German 
protection ; 

(iii) The Slovak Parliament to be summoned by Pre'sident 
Hacha to hear the proclamation of independence. 

There was nothing that President Hacha and the Prague 
Government could do e.xccpt say — ^yes, for they knew very well that 
dozens of divisions of German troops were* massed round the 
defenceless frontiers of Czechoslovakia ready to march in at any 
moment if the demands made by Germany in the interest of and at 
the instance of Slovakia were refused. Thus ended the new state of 
C'/o.rhoslovaHn 
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IV 

What is the lesson to be drawn from the story of these two 
countries ? 

There is some difference as to how the matters should be put. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks would say that the cause of these wars of 
disruption is nationalism, which according to him is the enemy of the 
universal peace. Mi. Norman Angell on the other hand would say 
it is not nationalism but the threat to nationalism which is tlie cause. 
To Mr. Robeitson nationali.sm is an irrational instinct if not 
a positive hallucination and the sooner humanity got rid of it the 
better for all. 

In whatever way the matter is put and howsoever ardently one 
may wish for the elimination of nationalism, the lesson to be drawn 
is quite clear. That nationalism is a fact which can neither be 
eluded nor denied. Whether one calls it an irrational instinct or 
a positive hallucination, the fact remains that it is a potent force 
which has a dynamic power to disrupt empires. Whether nationalism 
is the cause or the threat to nationalism is the cause they are differences 
of emphasis only. The real thing is to recognize as does Mr. Toynbee 
that “ nationalism is strong enough to produce war inspite of us. 
It has terribly proved itself to be no outworn creed, but a vital 
force to be reckoned with." As was pointed out by him “ the right 
reading of nationality has become an affair of life and death. ’’ It 
was not only so for Europe. It was so for Turkey. It was so for 
Czechoslovakia. And what was a question of life and death to them 
could not but be one of life and death to India. Prof. Toynbee pleaded 
of as was done before him, by Gizot, tlie recognition of nationality as 
the necessary foundation of European peace. Could India ignore to 
recognize this plea ? If she does, she will be acting so at her own peril. 
That nationalism is a disruptive force is not the only lesson to be 
^s^learnt from the history of these two countries. Their experience 
‘embodies much else of equal if not of greater significance. What 
that is, will be evident if certain facts are recalled to memory. 

The Turlis were by no means as illiberal as they are painted. 
They allowed their minorities a large measure of autonomy. The 
Turks had gone far towards solving the problem of how people of 
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different communities with different social heritages arc to live iu 
harmony togcthei when they are geographically intermingled. The 
Ottoman Empire had accorded, as a matter of course to the 
Non-Muslim and Non-Turkish communities within its frontiers 
a degree of territorial as well as cultural autonomy which had 
never been dreamt of in the political philosophy of the West. 
Ought not the Christian subjects to have been satisfied with this ? 
S.ay what one may, the nationalism of Cliristain minorities was not 
satisfied with this local autonomy. It fought for complete freedom 
and in that fight Turkey was slit open. 

The Tiirlis were bound to the Aiabo by the tie of religion , 
The religious tie of Islam is the .‘Strongest known to humanity. 
No social confederacy can claim to rival the Islamic brotherhood 
in point of solidarity. Add to this the fact that while the Turk 
treated his Christian subjects as his inferior he acknowledged the 
Arab as his equal. In the Ottoman Army all non-Muslims were 
e.xcluded. But the Arab soldiers and officers served side by side 
with Turks and Kurds. The Arab officer class, educated in Turkish 
schools, served in military and civil capacities on the stimo terms 
as the Turks. There was no derogating distinction between the 
Turk and the Arab and there was nothing to pieveut the Arab 
from rising to the highest rank in the Ottoman servici“S. Not only 
politically Imt oven socially the Arab was treated as his equal by the 
Turk and Arabs manied Turkish wives and Tuita married Arab 
wives. Ought not the Arabs to have been .satisfied with this 
Islamic brotherhood of Arabs and Turks based on fraternity, 
liberty and equality Say wliat one may, the Arabs were not 
satisfied. Arab nationalism broke the bonds of Islam and fought 
against his fellow Muslim, the Turk, for its independence. It won 
but Turkey was completely dismanllal. 

As to Czechoslovakia, she began with the recognition 
that both the Czechs and the Slovaks were one people. 
Within a few years the Slovaks claimed to be a separate nation. 
They would not even admit that they were a branch of the same 
stock as the Czechs. Their nationalism compelled the Czoclw to 
recognize the fact that they were a distniot people. The Czechs 
soupht to pacify the nationalism of the Slovaks by drawmg a hyphen 
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as a mark indicating distinctness. In place of Czechoslovakia they 
agreed to have Czecho — Slovakia. But even with the hyphen the 
Slovak nationalism remained non-content. The act of autonomy 
was both a hyphen separating them from the Czechs as well as a link 
joining them with the Czechs. The hyphen as making separation was 
welcome to the Slovaks hut as making a link with the Czechs was 
veiy irksome to them. The Slovaks accepted the autonomy with 
its hyphen with gi cat relief and promised to be content and loyal 
to the State. But evidently this ivas only a matter of strategy. 
They sought the autonomy with the hyphen which had the effect of 
separating them and not as an ultimate end. They accepted it 
because they thought that they could use it as a vantage gi-ound for 
destroying the hyphen which their main aim. The nationalism of 
the Slovaks was not content with a hyphen. It n anted a bar in 
place of the hyphen. Immediately the hyphen was introduced they 
began their battle to replace tlic hyphen bet \feen the Czechs and 
the Slovaks by a bar. They did not care what means they should 
employ. Their nationalism was so wrong-headed and so intense that 
when they failed they did not hesitate to call the aid of the Gainaus. 

Thus a deeper study of the disruption of Turkey and 
Czclioslovakia shows that neither local autonomy nor the bond of 
religion is sufficient to withstand the force of nationalism, once it 
is set on the go. 

This is a lesson rvhich the Hindus will do well to grasp. They 
should ask themselves if the Greek, Balkan and Arab nationalism 
has blown up the Turkish State and if Slovak nationalism has 
caused the dismantling of Czechoslovalda what is there to prevent 
Muslim nationalism from disrupting the Indian State ? If experience 
of other countries teaches that this is the inevitable consequence 
of pent-up nationalism, why not profit by their experience and 
avoid the catastrophe by agreeing to divide India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan ? Let the Hindus take tlie warning that if they refuse 
to divide India into two before they launch on their career as a free 
people they will be sailing in those shoal ivaters in which Turkey, 
Czechoslovalda and many others have foundered. If they wish to 
avoid ship- wreck in mid-ocean they must lighten the draught by 
throwing overboard all superfluous cargo. They will ease the 
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course of their voyage considerably if they — ^to use the Umguago 
of Prof. Toj’nboe — reconcile themselves to making jetsam of less 
cherished and more comhnstihle cargo. 




Will the Hindus really lose if they agree to divide India into 
two, Pakistan and Hindiistaii ? 

With regard to Csjclioslovakia it is instructive to note the real 
feelings of its Governmont on the loss of the ir territory caused by the 
Munich Pact. Thev wore w--'li e.q)ic.ssed by the Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia in !ii i lnes^agc to the people of Czechoslovakia. 
In it he said : — 

“ Citizens and sol liens lam living through the hardest hotrr 

of my life ; I am carrying out the most painful task, in comparison 
with which do.'.th woul I ho o isy. But precisely bo(,-ause I have 
fought an I hoc.iusn I I now un lev what coivlitions a war is won, 

I must le*ll yon frankly th it the* lorcos opposed to w at this 
moment compel us to recoiuize Umir superior stroiigth uml to aid 
accordingly 

“ In Munich four liuropean Great Powors inct and ilocidcd to 
demand of us the accoptanco of now frontiers, according to which the 
Gorman areas of our State would bo Liken away. Wo had the choice 
between <icspoi\ito and liopoloss dcloncc, which would liave meant 
the sacrilicc not only of the a>Iult generation but also of women and 
children, .md the acceptaiito of conditions which in their ruthlossnoss, 
an.l bctauso they were iiupn'ol by pres-.ure without war, liave no 
parallel in history. Wo dc-iul to mike a contribution to peace; 
we would gladly have made it. But not l>y any means in tlie way 
it has been forced upon us. 

“ Blit we were abaiiiloiio 1, and wore alone , , . , Deeply moved, all 
your loaders consi lerod, to, '.ether with the army an I the rresident 
of the Republic, all the possibilities whi 'h rum lined. J/hp' fri'n^o/Lvtl 
Ihut in chiottin't IcUwn tiun-nnyr ptmirn and the death o/ thu 
nalhn it zatu their saered dulv to sa>'e the life of nur people, so that 
av may not emeri^e hwaheiied from these terrible limes, and so that 
we mav remain certain that our nation adli ifather Uscl/ together 
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again, as it has done so often in the past. Let us all see that ovr 
State re-establishes itself soundly within its new frontiers, and that 
its populalion is assured of a new life of peace and fruitful labour. 
With 3 'our help ive shall succeed. We rely upon you, and you have 
confirlonce in us.” 

It is evident that the Czechs refused to be led by the force of 
historic sentiment. They were ready to have nanower frontiers and 
a smaller Czechoslovakia to the ultimate destruction of their people, 

With regard to Turkey the prevalent view was the one that was 
expressed in 1853 Czar Nicholas I, during a convemation with 

the British Ambassadoi in St. Petersburg in which he said “We 

have on our hands a sick man — very sick man He may 

suddenly die upon our hands.” From that day the imminent 
decease of Turkey, the sick man of Europe, was awaited by all his 
neighbours. The shedding of the territories was considered as the 
convulsions of a dying man who alleged to have breathed his last 
by alExing his signature to the treaty of Severs. 

Is this really a correct view to take of Turkey in the process of 
dissoultion ? It is instructive to note the comments of Arnold 
Toynbee on this view. Referring to the Czar’s description of Turkey' 
as the sick man who may suddenly die, he says : — 

“ In this second and more sensational part of his diagnosis Czar 
Nicholas went astray because he did not understand the nature of the 
symptoms. If a person totally ignorant 6f natural history stumbled 
upon a snake in course of shedding its skin, he would pronounce 
dogmatically that the creature could not possibly recover. He would 
point out that when a man (or other mammal) has the misfortune to 
lose his skin, he is never known to survive. Yet while it is perfectly 
true that the leopard cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin, a vvider study would have informed our amateur naturalist that 
a snake can do both and does both habitually. Doubtless, even for 
the snake, the process is awkward and uncomfortable. He becomes 
temporarily torpid, and in this condition he is dangerously at the 
mercy of his enemies. Yet, if he escapes the kites and crows until 
his metamorphosis is complete, he not only recovers his health but 
renews his youth with the replacement of his mortal coils. This is 
the recent experience of the Turk, and "moulting snake” is better 
simile than "Sick man” for a description of his distemper.” 
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In this view the loss of her possessions by Turkey is the removal 
of an anomalous excrescence and the gain of a new skin. Turkey 
is certainly homogeneous and she has no fear of any disruption from 
within. 

Pakistan is an anomalous cxcivsccnce on Hindustan and 
Hindustan is an anomalous excrescence on Pakistan. Tied together 
they will make India the sickman of Asia. Pakistan and Hindustan 
put together make a most heterogeneous Unit. It is obvious that if 
Pakistan has the demerit of catting away parts of India it has also 
one merit namely of introducing homogeneity. 

Severed into two, each becomes a more homogeneous Unit. This 
homogeneity of each 's obvious enough. Each has a cultural unity. 
Each has a religious unity. Pakibtan has a linguistic unity. If 
there is no such unity in Hindustan it is nossible to have it without 
any controversy as to whether the common language should be 
Hindustani, Hindi or Urdu. Separated, each can become a strong 
and well-knit state. India needs a strong Central Government. But 
it c in not have i t so long P.ikistan remains a part of India. Compare the 
structure of the Federal (-rovernment as embodied in the Government 
of India Act, 1935 and it will be found that the Central Giivernment 
as constituted under it is an elfete ramshakle thing with very little life 
in it.** As has already been pointed out this weakening of the 
C’onlral (Tovernraent is brought about by the de.sire of Muslim 
Provinces to be iudependimt of thoautliority of the Central Government 
on the giound that the Central Goveniment is bound to be 
predominantly Hindu in chai'acter and composition. When Pakistan 
comes into being ths-se considerations can have no force. Hindustan 
can then have a strong Central Gov ernnKnt a homogeneous population 
which are nece:-sary clcmeuts and neither of which will be secured 
unless there is severance of Pakistan from Hindustan. 

roc fiu'fclii'c (Hsoii'-idii ott till's lotiiu sooiui' Ti’.M.ton /’‘tuvi.'ion r . Fflulom, 
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PART IV 

PAKISTAN AND THE MALAISE 

Tits Hhidu- Moslem Problem loas two asjmis to it In its 
first as2)ect the problem that x)res&i^s itself is the problem 
of two sejKirate communities facing each other ami seeJeing 
adjustment of their respective rights and prixileges. In its 
other aspect the problem is the preMem of the rrfh’x in/lmnces 
'which this separation ami conflict 2a'oduces tpon each of them- 
In the course of the foregoing discussion we have looked at the 
jiroject of Pakistan in relation to the first of the two aspects of 
the Hindu- Moslem 2>roblem- We have not examined the pn'oject 
of Pakistan in relation to the secofiwl aspect of that p/rdbletn- Yet 
such an examination is necessarg became that aspeci of the Ilimlu- 
Moslwn 'problem is tiut nninportant- It is a verg supe/ficial if 
not an uicomplete view to stop with the problem of the adjustment 
of their claims- It ccennob be overlooked that their lot is cast 
together : as such theg have to j)C(rticipate in a course if eomnum 
act ivitg whether theg like it or not- And if in this eomnum 
activitg theg face each other as two rcnnlKitants do, then their 
actions and readions are worth sfwlg, for theg affect hotJt and 
ju'oduce a state of affairs ichich if it is a deceased state, the, 
question of escape from it nwst h'facKh A sfiidg of the sitiuition 
shows that the actions and nadums have prfshurd a malaise 
which e,ribits itsdf iv tlure irugs ( 1 ) tlmdal stagnation, 
( 2 ) Cconmuncd Aggre-s-sion and (•}) Xafional Frustration of 
Political De-ding- This malaise is a grave one. Will Paki-dmt 
be retnedg for the malaise ? Or, will it aggravate the malaise ? 
The following chapters are devoted to the consideration of 
Pakistan as a remedg for the malaise- 
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►SOCIAL STAC NAT I ON 

I 

The Social e\i!s chai-actemo ilio Hindu Sucioty have 

Iicen well known. Tho publication of ‘ Motlur India ’ by ]\lis5 Mayo 
gave these evils the widest publicity. But while Mother India 
served the puipose of exposing these evils and calling their authors 
at the Bar of the world to answer for their .sins, it created the 
unfortunate impression throughout the world that while the Hindus 
were grovelling in the mud of these social evils and wore con.servalive, 
tho Muslims in India weie frtv from them, and tis compared to the 
Hindus were a progressive people. Thai, such an impiw-^ion .dionld 
prevail, is of course surprizing to thoM' who kmnv the Muslim 
Society in India at close quarters. 

One may well aslc if there is any social evil which is found among 
the Hindus and is not found among the Muslims ? 

Take child mamago. Tho Seavtary of tho Anti-child-marriage 
Committoc, constituted by the All-India Women's Conference 
published a bulletin which gives the extent of the evils of child- 
marriage in tlie diflue nt communities in the country. The llgures 
which w'ore taken from the Census Report of 1931 are as follows: — 

Table. 
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Can the position of the Musalmans so far as child — marriage is 
considered better than the position of Hindus ? 

Take the position of women. It is insisted by Muslims that the 
legal rights given to Moslem women ensure them a measure of 
independence greater than that of some other Eastern women, for 
example, Hindus and also in excess of the rights of women in some 
Western countries. Reliance is placed on some of the provisions of 
the Muslim Law. 

Firstly it is said the Muslim Law does not fix any age for 
marriage, and recognizes the right of a girl to marry any time. 
Further except where the marriage is celebrated by the father or 
grand-father a Muslim girl if given in maniage in childhood has the 
power to repudiate her marriage on attaining puberty. 

Secondly marriage among the Musalmans is a contract. Being 
a contract the husband has a right to divorce his wife and the 
Muslim Law has provided ample safeguards for the wife which, if 
availed of, would place the Muslim wife on the same footing as the 
husband in the matter of divorce. For, the wife under the Muslim 
Law can, at the time of the marriage, or even thereafter in some 
cases, enter into a contract by which she may under certain circum- 
stances obtain a divorce. 

Thirdly the Mahomedan Law requires that a wife can claim 
from her husband, by way of consideration for the surrender of her 
person, a sum of money or other property — knmvn as her ‘ Dower 
The dower may be fixed even after marriage and if no amount is 
fixed the wife is entitled to proper dower. The amount of dower 
is usually split into two parts, one is called "prompt" which is 
payable on demand, and other “deferred” which is payable on 
dissolution of marriage by death or divorce. Her claim for dower 
will be treated as a debt against the husband’s estate. She has 
complete dominion over her dower which is intended to give her 
economic independence. She can remit it or she can appropriate 
the income of it as she pleases. 
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Granting all these provisions of law in her favour, tlic Muslim 
woman is the most hulpless person in the world. To quote an 
Egyptian Moslem leader — 

“Islam has sot its seal of inferiority upon her, and given the 
sanction of religion to social customs which have deprived her of the 
full opportunity for self-expression and development of personality." 

No Muslim girl has the courage to repudiate her marriage 
although it may be open to her on the gr(nrad that she was a child 
and that it was brought about by persons otlier than her parents. 
No Muslim wife will think it proper to have a clause entered into 
her man’iage contract reserving her the right to divorce. In that 
event her fate is ‘once married, always married.’ She cannot escape 
the marriage tie however irksome it may be. While she cannot 
repudiate the maniage the husband can always do it without having 
to show any cause. Utter the word ‘TdUnk’ and observ'e continance 
for three weeks and the woman is cast away. The only restraint on 
his caprice is the obligation to pay dower. If the dower has already 
been remitted his right to divorce is a matter of his sweet will. 

This latitude in the matter of divorce destroys that sense of 
security which is .so fundamental for a full, free and happy life for 
a woman. This insecurity of life to which a Muslim woman is 
exposed is greatly augmented by the right of polygamy and 
concubinage, which the Muslim law gives to the husband. 

Mahomedaii Law allows a Muslim to marry four wives at 
a time. It is not unoftcu said that this is an improvement over the 
Hindu Law which places no restiictions on the number of wives 
a Hindu can haw at any given time. lJut it is forgotten that in 
addition to the four legal wives the Muslim Law permits, 
a Mahomedau to cohabit with his female slaves. In the case of 
female slaves nothing is said as to the number. They re allowed to 
him without any restriction whatever and without any obligation to 
marry them. 

No words can adequately express the great and many evils of 
polygamy and concubinage and especially as a source of misery to 
a Muslim woman. It is true that because polygamy and concubinage 
are sanctioned one must not suppose they are indulged in by the 
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generality of Muslims ; still the fact remains that they are previleges 
which are easy for a Muslim to abuse to the misery and unhappiness of 
his wife. Mr. John J. Pool, no enemy of Islam, observes^ ; — 

"This latitude in the matter of divorce is very greatly taken 
advantage of by some Mohammedans. Stobart, commenting on this 
subject in his book, 'Islam, and its Founder,’ says; "Some 
Mohammedans make a haloit of continually changing their wives. 
We read of young men who have had twenty and thirty wives, a new 
one every three months ; and thus it comes about that women are 
liable to be indefinitely transfon’ad from one man to another, obliged 
to accept a husband and a home whenever they can find one, or in 
case of destitution, to which divorce may have driven them, to resort 
to other more degrading means of living.” Thus while keeping the 
strict letter of the law, and possessing only one or certainly not more 
than four wives, unscrupulous characters may yet by divorce obtain 
in a lifetime as many wives as they please. 

“ In another way also a Mohammedan may really have more than 
four wives, and yet keep within the law. This is by means of living 
with concubines, which the Koran expressly permits. In that sura 
which allows four wives, the words are added, "or the slaves which 
ye shall have acquired.” Then, in the 70th sura, it is revealed that 
it is no sin to live with slaves. The very words are : " The slaves 
w'hich their right hands possess, as to them they shall be blameless." 

At the present day, as in days past, in multitudes of Mohammedan 
homes, slaves arc found j and as Muir say, in bis ‘ Life of Mahomet ' 

" so long as this unlimited permission of living with their female 
slaves continues, it cannot bo expected that there will be any hearty 
attempt to put a stop to slavery in Mohammedan countries,” Thus 
the Koran, in this matter of slavery, is the enemy of the mankind. 
And women, as usual, are the greatest sufferers.” ^ 

Take the caste system. Islam speaks of brotherhood. Every- 
body infers that Islam must be free from slavery and caste. Regarding 
slavery nothing needs to be said. It stands abolished now by law- 
But while it existed much of its support was derived from Islam and 
Islamic countries.f While the prescriptions by the Prophet 
regarding the just and humane treatment of slaves contained in 


* Studios in Mahomedauism pp. .^4 35. 
f Studies in Mniiomedanism. Chapter XXXJX, 
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the Koran are praiseworthy, there is nothing whatever in Islam that 
lends to the abolition of this curse. As Sir W. Muir has well 
said*' : — 

“ . rather, while liohtening, he rivetted the fetter .... There is 
no obligation on a Moslem to release his slaves . . . . ” 

But if slavery has gone, caste has remained. As an illustration 
one may take the conditions prevalent among the Bengal Muslims. 
The Siiperintandent of the Censas for igoi for the Province of 
Bengal records the following interesting facts regarding the Muslims 
of Bengal : — 

" The conventional division of the Mahomedans into four tribes- 
Sheikh, Saiad, Moghul and Path.tn ■ — h'ls very little application to this 
Province ( Bengal ). The ilahomedans themselves recognize two 
main social divisions, (i) Ashfafov Sharaf and (2) Ajlaf. Ashraf 
means 'noble' and includes all undoubted descendants of foreigners 
and converts from high caste Hindus. All other Malioinedaus 
including the occupational groups and all converts of lower r.inhs, 
are known by tiro coirtemptuous terms, 'Ajlaf, " wretches " or 
"moar people” : tlroy are uUo called Kamina or Itru, 'base' or 
liasll, a rorruptioir of Ifizal, ‘worthloss’. In some places a third 
class, called Arzal or ' lowest of all’ is added. With them no other 
Muliomodan woitld associate, an I they are lorhidrlen to outer the 
mosque or to use the public burial prounil. 

"Witliin theso groups there are c istes with social preco lenco of 
exactly the same nature as oire finds among the Hinrlus. 

I. .\.shraf— or bettor class M.ihomo'latrs, 

(i) Sai-ids. 

(j) Sheikhs. 

(3) Pathans. 

(4) Moghul. 

(5) Mallik. 

(0) ilirzr. 

IL or lower class Mohauredans, 

(1) Crrltivating Sheiks, anil others who were originally Ilitrdus 
birt who do not belong to any tnnctional group, and have not 
gained admittance to the .Vshrat Ooinnuinity e. g. Ptr.ili ami 
Thakrai. 

* The t'or.in, ih Comjiu'-iUou au I Toai'hiiig p. SJ, 
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(2) Darzi, Jolaha, Fakir, and Rangroz. 

(3) Barlii, Bhathiara, Chile, Churihar, Dai, Dliawa, Dhimia, 
Gaddi, Kalal, Kasai, Kula Kunjara, Laheri, Mahifarosh, 
Mall ah, Naliya, Nikari. 

(4) Abdal, Bako, Bediya, Bhat, Chamba, Dafali, Dhobi, 
Hajjam, Mucho, Nagarchi, Nat, Panwaria, Marlaria, 
Tuntia. 

III. yd or degrade 1 class. 

Bhanar, Halalkhor, Hijra, Kasbi, Lalbegi Maugta, Mehtar.” 

The Census Supeiintendent mentions another feature -of the 
Muslim Social system, namely, the prevalence of the “panchayet 
system, he states " : — 

“ The authority of the panchayet extends to social as well as trade 

matters and marriage with people of other communities is one 

of the offences of which the governing body takes cognizance. The 
result is that these groups are often as strictly endogamous as Hindu 
castes. The prohibition on inter-marriage extends to higher as well 
as to lower castes, and a Dhuma, for example, may marry no one 
but a Dhuma. If this rule is transgressed, the offender is at once 
hauled up before the panchayet and ejected ignoininously from his 
community. A member of one such gi’oup cannot ordinarily gain 
admission to anotlier, and he retains tire designation of the community 
in which he was born even if he abandons its distinctive occupation 

and takes to other moans of livelihood thousands of Jolahas 

are butchers, yet they are still known as Jolahas." 

Similar facts from other Provinces of India could be gathered 
from their respective Census Reports and those who are curious 
may refer to them. But the facts for Bengal are enough to show 
that the Mahomedans observe not only caste but also untouchability. 

There can thus be no manner of doubt that the Muslim Society 
in India is afflicted by the same social evils which afflict the Hindu 
Society. Indeed the Muslims have all the social evils of tlie Hindus 
and something more. That something more is the compulsory 
system of Purdah for Muslim women. 

As a consequence of the Purdah system a segregation of the 
Muslim women is brought about. The ladies are not expected to 
visit the outer rooms, varandahs or gardens then quarters are in the 
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backyard. All of them, young and old, are confined in the same 
room ; No male servant can work in their presence. Women 
arc allowed to see only their sons, brothers, father, uncles and 
husband, or any other near relation who may be admitted to 
a position of trust. The cannot go even to the mosque to pray and 
must wear hwltil (veil) whenever they have to go out. These hurhl 
women walking in the streets is a one of the most hideous .sights one 
can witness in India. Such seclusion cannot but liave its deteriorat- 
ing effects, upon the phy.<;ical coiutitution of Muslim women. They 
arc usually victims to anaein'a, tuberoulos’s and pyorrhoea. Their 
bodies are deformed, with tlioir backs b.-nt, bones protruded, hands 
and f.^et crooked. Ribs, joints and nearly all their bones ache. Heart 
palpitation is very often present in them. The result of this pelvic 
deformity is unthiiely death at the time of dclhxr/. Purdah deprives 
Mu4im women of nivni aland moral nonrisiimcnt. Being deprived 
of healthy .social life, the process of moral degeneration must and does 
set in. Being completely secluded from the outer world they 
engage their minds in petty family quaiTcls with the result tliat 
they became narrow and restricted in their out-look. 

Tliey lag behind their other .sisters, cannot take part in any 
oul-door activity and are weighed down by a slavish mentality and 
an inferiority comple.N:. Tiiey have no desire for knowledge, 
because they are taught not to be intore.-5led in anyiliing outside the 
four walls of the house. Purdah women in particular become 
helplcAS, timid, and unlit for any figlit in life. Cousideriiig the large 
number of purdah women among Minims in India, one can easily 
understand the vastneas and seriousne-ss of the problem of purdah. •' 

The physical and the intellectual eJf els (>t purdah mo 
nothing as compared with Us effects on morals. The origin 
of purdah lies of course in the deep-rooted suspicion of sexual 
appetites in both sexes and tlic purpose is to check them by 
segregating the se.xcs. But far from achieving the parpo.v*, purdah 
has adversely alfectcd the morals of Muslim men. Owing to purdah 
a Muslim has no contact with any woman outside those who belong 
to his own household. Even with them his contact extends only 
to occasional conversation. For a male there is no company of and 

* For tho po‘<itioD of Muslim n-umuo Mi “Our Cnuau" oUitul bv Shyam Kuma 1 Nthra. 
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no coiningling with the females except those who are children or 
aged. This isolation of the males from females is sure to produce 
bad effects on the morals of men. It requires no psychoanalyst to 
say that a social system which cuts off all contact between the two 
sexes produces an unhealthy tendency towards sexual excesses and 
unnatural and other morbid habits and ways. 

The oval consequences of pmdha arc not confined to the 
Muslim community only. It is responsible foi the soc il seggrega- 
tion of Hindus from Muslims which is the banc of public life in 
India. This argument may appear for fetched and one is inclined 
to attribute this seggregation to the unsociability of the Hindirs rather 
than to purdah among the Muslims. But the Hindus arc right 
when they say that it is not possible to establish social contact between 
Hindus and Muslims because such contact can only mean contact 
between women from one side and men from the other.* 

Not that purdah and the evils consequent th'=‘reon are not^.o 
be found among certain sections of the Hindus in certain pare of 
the country. But the point of distinction is that among the 
Muslims, purdah has a religious sanctity which it has not with the 
Hindus. The evil of purdah has deeper roots among die Muslims 
than it has among the Hindus and can only be removed by facing 
the inevitable conflict between religious injunctions and social needs. 
The problem of purdah is a real problem w'lth the Muslims — apart 
from its origin — which it is not with the Hindus. But, of any 
attempt by the Muslims to do away with it, there is no evidence. 

There is thus a stagnation in the social life of the Muslims. 
But there is also a stagnation in the political life of the Muslim 
community of India. The Muslims have no interest in politics as 
such. Their predominant interest is religion. This can be easily 
seen by the terms and conditions that a Muslim constituency makes 
for its support to a candidate fighting for a seat. The Muslim 
constituency does not caie to examine the programme of the 
candidate. All that the constituency wants from the candidate is 
that he should agree to replace the old lamps of the inasjid by 

* TUe Eniopaans \7ho are .icoa^ed by Indiaas for DOt admitting thorn to their olubs 
uw tha aima argument • "we bring oiir women to the olabs. If you agree to bring your 
woman to tha club yon can be admitted. We can't expose our v omen to your company 
It you deny u., i,iiu company of yonr women. Bo ready to go fifty fifty, then ask for entry 
in oar cluni ’ 
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supplying new ones as his cost, to provide a new carpet for the 
masjid because the old one is torn, to repair the masjid because it 
has become dilapidated. In some place.s a Muslim constituency is 
quite saLisHed if the candidate agrees to give a sumptuous feast and 
in other places if he agrees to buy votes for so much a piece. With 
the Muslims election is a mere matter of money and i.s very seldom 
a matter of social programme of general improvement. Muslim 
politics takes no note of purely secular categories of life, namely, the 
differences between rich and poor, capital and labour, landlord and 
tenant, priest and laymen, reason and super.stitiou. Muslim politics 
is essentially clerical and recognizes only one difference namely, that 
existing between Hindus and Muslims, None of the secular 
categories of life have any place in the politics of the Muslim 
community and if they do find a place — and they must because 
they are irrepressible — they are subordinated to one and the only 
governing principle of the Jluslim political universe, namely, religion. 

li 

The c^Ktenco of tluse cvlK among the Muslim'? is distressing 
enough. Hut far more diitie’^ing is the fact that there is no 
organized movement of social reform :imong the Mti'^-almans ot 
India on a scale .sunicient to being about tiioir eradication. The 
Hindus have their social evils. But there is this relieving feature 
about them — namely that some of them are conscious ot their 
exibt<’nce and a few of them are actively agitating for their removal. 
But the* Muslims on the other hand do not realize that they are evil 
and consequently do not agitate for their removal. On the other hand 
they oppose any change in their existmg practic.'s. It is noteworthy 
that the Muslim.s opposed the Child Maixiago Bill bniught in th 
Central Assembly in 1930, whetvby the age for marriage of a gii I 
was raised to 14 and of a boy to if) on the ground that it Wti> 
opposed to the Muslim cannon law. Not only did they oppose the 
bill at every stage but that when it became law they starts d 
a compaign of Civil Disobedience against that Act. Fortunately th.- 
Civil Disobedience campaign of the Muslims against the Act did 
not swell and was submerged in the Congress Civil Disobedience 
campaign which synchronized with it. But the fact remains that the 
Muslims are opposed to social reform. 
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The question may be asked why are the Muslims opposed to 
■social reform ? 

The usual answer given is that the Muslims all over the world 
JU’o an unprogressive people. This view no doubt accords with 
the facts of history. After the first spurts of their activity — the 
scale of which was undoubtedly stupendous leading to the foundations 
ol vast Empires — the Muslims suddenly fell into a strange condition 
of torpor, from which they never seemed to have become awake. 
The cause assigned lor this torpor by those who have made a study 
of their condition is said to be the fundamental assumption made by 
all Muslims that Islam is a world religion, suitable for all peoples, 
for all times and for all conditions. It has been contended that : — 

"The Mussalmm, remaining faithful to his religion, has not pro- 
gressed; he has ramaiiiei stationary in a worll of swifty moving 
modern forcoc. It is indco one of the salient fe-itnrcs of Ishun that 
it immobilizes in the native baifaiurism the races whom it ensbpf^s. 

It is fixed in a cry-stalliz ition, inert and impenetrable, i^jittis 
unchangeable ; and political, social or economic changes havj^o 
repercussion upon it. 

" Having been taught that outside Islam there can be no safety ; 
outside its law no truth and outside its spiritual massage there is no 
happiness, the Muslim has become incapable of conceiving any other 
condition than his own, any other mode of thought than the Islamic 
thought. He firmly believes that he has arrived at any unequalled 
pitch of perfection ; that he is the sola possessor of true faith, of the 
true doctrine, the true wisdom ; that he alone is in possession of the 
truth — no relative truth subject to revision, but absolute truth. 

“The religious law of the Muslims has had tire effect of imparting 
to the very diverse individuals of whom the world is composed, 
a unity of thought, of feeling, of ideas of judgment.” 

It is urged that this uniformity is deadening and is not merely 
imparted to the Musimis, but is imposed upon them by a spirit of 
intolerance which is unknown anywhere outside the Muslim world 
for its severity and its violence and which is directed towards the 
suppression of all rational thinking which is in conflict with the 
teachings of Islam. As Renan observes : — 

“Islam is a close union of the spiritual and the temporal ; it is the 
reign of a dogma, it is the heaviest chain that humanity has ever 
borne Islam has its beauties as a religion ; But to the 
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human reason Islainism has only been injurious. The minds that it 
has shut from the light were, no doubt, already closed in their own 
internal limits ; but it has persecuted fiee thought, I shall not say 
more violently than other religions, hut more effectually. It has 
made of tho countries that it has coiniuoiod a closed licdd to the 
rational culture of the mind. What is, in fact cssontially (listinctive 
of tho Musalman is his hatred of science, his pcrsuation that rosoarcU 
is useless, frivolous, almost impious — .the natural sciences, because 
they are attempts at rivalr)* with God ; the historical sciences, 
because since they apply to times anterior to Islam, they may revive 

ancient heresies ” Renan concludes by saying "Islam, in 

treating science as an enemy, is only consistent, but it is a dangerous 
thing to be consistent. To its own misfortune Islam has been 
successful. By slaying science it has slain itself ; and is condemned 
in the world to a complete infcjriorit}'.'’ 

But this obvious answer cannot be the true answer. If it were 
the true answer how are we to account for the stir and ferment that 
is going on in all Muslim countries outside India where the spirit of 
inquit}’, the spirit of change and the desire to reform is noticeable 
in every walk of life. Indeed the social reforms which have taken 
place in Turkey have beeii of tho mo.st revolutionary character. If 
Islam has not come in the way of the Muslims of these countries, 
why should it come in the way of the Muslims of India ? There 
must be some special reason for the social and political stagnation 
in the Muslim community of India. 

What that special leason can be ? It scvins to me that tho 
reason for the absence of the spirit ot change in the Indian 
Mussalman is to be sought in the peculiar puhition he occupies in 
India. He is placed in a .social environment which is predominantly 
Hindu. That Hindu environment is always silently but surely 
encroaching upon him. 1 L feels that it is de-mussalmani/,ing him. 
As a protection against this giadual weaning out he is led to insist 
on preserving everything that is Islamic without caring to examine 
whether it is helpful or harmful to liis society. Secondly, the 
Muslims in India are placed in a political environment which is also 
predominantly Hindu. Ho feels tliat he will be supproAsed and that 
political suppression will make the Maslims a depiessed class. It is 
this consciousness that he has to save himself from being submerged 
by the Hindus socially and politically w Inch to my mind is the 
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piimaiy cause why the Indian Muslims as compared with their 
fellows outside are backward in the matter of social reform. Their 
energies are directed to maintaining a constant struggle against the 
Hindus for seats and posts in which there is no time, no thought 
and no room for questions relating to social reform. And if there 
is any, it is all overweighed and suppressed by the desire, generated 
by pressure of communal tension, to close the ranks and offer a united 
fiont to the menace of Hindus and Hinduism by maintaining their 
socio-religious unity at any cost. 

The same is the explanation of the political stagnation in the 
Muslim community of India. Muslim politicians do not recognize 
secular categories of life as the basis of their politics because to them 
it means the weakening of the community in its fight against the 
Hindus. The poor Muslims will not join the poor Hindus to get 
justice from the rich. Muslim tenants will not join Hindu tenants 
to prevent the tyranny of the land-lords. Muslim labourei's will not 
join Hindu labourers in the fight of labour against capital. Why ? 
The answer is simple. The poor Muslim sees that if he joins in the 
fight of tho poor against the rich he may be fighting against a rich 
Muslim. The Muslim tenant feels that if he joins in the campaign 
against the land-lord he may have to fight against a Muslim land-lord. 
A Muslim labourer feels that if he joins in the onslaught of labour 
against capital he will be injuring a Muslim mill-owner. He is 
conscious that any injury to a rich Muslim, to Muslim landlord or 
to a Muslim millowner is a disservice to tlie Muslim Community 
for it weakens the Community in its struggle against the Hindu 
Community. 

How Muslim politics has become perverted is sliown by the 
attitude of the Muslim leaders to the political reforms in the Indian 
States. The Muslims and their leaders carried on a gi’eat agitation 
for the introduction of representative government in the Hindu 
State of Kashmere. The same Muslims and their leaders arc deadly 
opposed to the introduction of representative governments in other 
Muslim States. This is somewhat difficult to understand. But the 
reason for this strange attitude is quite simple. The determining 
question with the Muslims is how will that affect the Muslims. If 
representative government can help the Muslims they will demand 
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it and fijiht for it. In the State of Kashmerc the ruler is a Hindu 
but the majority of its subjects are Muslims. The Muslims fought 
for representative government in Kashmere bccau.se representative 
government in Kashmere means the transfer of power from 
a Hindu king to the Muslim masses. In other Muslim States 
the ruler is a Muslim but the majority of his subjects are Hindus. 
In such States representative government means the transfer of power 
from a Muslim Ruler to the Hindu masses and that is why the 
Muslims support the introduction of representative government in 
one case and oppose it in the other case. The dominating 
consideration with the Muslims is not democracy. The dominating 
consideration is how will democracy affect the Muslims in their 
struggle against the Hindus. Will it strengthen them or will it 
weaken them ? If democracy weakens them they will not have 
democracy. They will rather prefer the rotten state to continue in 
the Muslim States than weaken the Muslim Ruler in his hold upon 
his Hindu subjects. 

The political and social stagnation in the Muslim community 
can be e.vplaincd by one and only one reason. The Muslims think that 
the Hindus and Muslims must perpetually struggle, the Hindus, to 
establish their dominance over the the Muslims and the Muslims 
to establish their historical position as the niling community — that 
in this struggle the strong will win and to ensure strength they mu.st 
suppress or put in cold storage evety thing which causes dissension 
in their ranks. 

If the Muslims in other countries hav'e undertaken the task of 
the reform of their society anil the Muslims of India have refused to 
do so, it is because the former are free from the communal and 
political clashes with rivjtl communities while the latter aie not. 

Ill 

It is not that this blind spirit of conservalLsm which does not 
recognize the need of repair to the social stuicture has taken hold of 
the Muslims only. It has talicn hold of the Hindus also. The 
Hindus at one time did recognize that without social efficiency no 
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permanent progi-ess in the other fields of activity was possible, that 
owing to the mischief wrought by the evil customs Hindu Society 
was not in a state of efficiency and that ceaseless efforts must be 
made to eradicate these evils. It was due to the recognition of this 
fact that the birth of the National Congress was accompanied by 
the foundation of the Social Conference. While the Congress was 
concerned with defining the weak points in the political organisation 
of the country, the Social Conference was engaged in removing the 
weak points in the social organisation of the Hindu Society. For 
some time the Congress and the Conference worked as two wings 
of one common activity and they held their annual sessions in the 
same pandal. But soon the two wings developed into two parties, 
a Political Reform Party and a Social Reform Paity, between whom 
there laged a fierce controversy. The Political Refoim Party 
supported the National Congress and Social Reform Party supported 
the Social Conference. The two bodies thus became two hostile 
camps. The point at issue was whether social leform should precede 
political reform. For a decade the forces were evenly balanced and 
the battle was fought without victory to either side. It was however 
evident that the fortunes of the Social Conference were ebbing fast. 
The gentlemen who presided over the sessions of the Social 
Conference lamented that the majority of the educated Hindus were 
for political advancement and indifferent to social reform and that 
while the number of those who attended the Congress was very 
large and the number who did not attend but who sympathized with 
it even larger, the number of those who attended the Social 
Conference was very much smaller. This indifference, this thinning 
of its ranks was soon followed by active hostility from the politicians, 
like the late Mr. Tilak. Thus, in course of time the party in favour 
of political reform won and the Social Conference vanished and was 
forgotten.’*' And with it also vanished from the Hindu Society the 
urge for social reform. Under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi the Hindu 
society if it did not become a political mad-house certainly became 
mad after politics. Non -Cooperation, Civil Disobedience, and a cry 
for Swaraj took the place which social reform once had in the minds 
of the Hindus. In the din and dest of political agitation the Hindus 


* Fqr A Tnoi'9 detaalen St^toiAeDt soe my tract on AnwMatim o/ 
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do not even know that there are any evils to be remedied. Those 
who are conscious of it do not believe that social reform is as 
important as political reform, and whoji forced to admit its 
importance arf'ue that there can be no .social reform unless linst 
political power is achieved. They ai-e so ea^er to possess political 
power that they are impatient even of propaganda in favour of .social 
reform as so much time and energy deducted from political propa- 
ganda. A correspondent of Mr. Gandhi put the point of view of 
the Nationalists very appropriately if bluntly when he wrote"^ to 
Mr. Gandhi, saying : — 

" Don’t you think th-it it is impossible to achivo any great reform 
without winning political power ? The present economic structure 
has got to be tackled ? No reconstruction is possible without 
political reconstruction and I am afraid all this talk of polished and 
unpolished rice, bahmeed diet and so on and so forth is mere 
moonshine.” 

The Social Reform party, led by Ranade and Gokhale, died 
leaving the field to the Congress. There has grown up among the 
Hindus another party which is also a rival to the Congress. It is 
the Hindu Maha Sabha. One would e.xpoct from its name that it 
was a body for bringing about the reform of Hindu Society. But 
it i,s not. Its rivalry with the Congress has nothing to do with the 
issue of social reform vs. political reform. Its quarrel with the 
C’ongre.iS has its origin in the pro-Muslim policy of the Congics.s. It 
is organized fur the protection of Hindu rights against Muslim 
enchroachment. Its plan is to organize the Hindus, lor oflering 
a common front to the JIiLslims. As a body organized to protect 
Hindu rights it is all the time engaged in keeping an eye on political 
movements on scats anti posts. It cannot spare any thought for 
social reform. As a body keen on bunging about a common front 
of all Hindus it cannot attbrd to create dissensions among its elements 
as would bo the case if it undertook to bring about social reforms. 
For the .sake of the consolidation of the Hindu rank and file the 
Hindu Malm Sabha is ready to suffer all social evils to remain as 
they are. For the sake of consolidation of the Hindus it is propuicd 
to welcome the Federation as devised by the Act of 1935 inspite of its 
many inequities and defects. For the same purpose the Hindu 

♦ Uarijan— util Januarj 1039. 
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Malia Sabha favours tlie retention of the Indian States with their 
administration as it is. ‘ Hands off the Hindu States’ has been tlic 
battle cry of its Piesideiit. This attitude is stranger than that of the 
Muslims. Representative government in Hindu States cannot do 
harm to the Hindas, Why then should the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha oppose it ? Probably because it helps the Muslims 
which he cannot tolerate. 


IV 

To what length this concern for the conservation of their forces 
can lead the Hindus and the Musahnans cannot be better illustrated 
than by the Dissolution of Maslim Maniage Act VIII of 1939 passed 
by the Indian Legistature. Before 1939 the law was that apostasy 
of a male or female married under the Muslim Law facto 
dissolved the marriage with the result that if a Muslim married 
woman changed her religion she was free to many any person 
professting ' her new religion. This was the rule of law enforced by 
the courts all throughout India at any rate for the last 60 years*. 

This law was annulled by the Act VIII of 1939, section 4 of 
which reads as follows : — 

“ The rcnuncialion of Islam by a married Muslim woman or her 
conversion to a faith other than Islam shall not by itself operate to 
dissolve her marriage : 

Provided that after such renunciation, or conversion the woman 
shall be entitled to obtain a decree for the dissolution of marriage on 
any of the grounds mentioned in Section 2 : 

Provided further that the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to a woman converted to Islam from some other faith who re- 
embraces her former faith." 

According to this Act the maiTtage of a Muslim married woman 
is not dissolved by reason of her conversion to another religion. All 
that she gets is a right of divorce. It is very intriguing to find that 
section 2 does not refer to conversion or apostasy as a ground for 
divorce. The effect of the law is that a Muslim married woman 

• The eavllosfc vopoited decision was that given by the High Court of tho North West 
Province in 1870 in the case of Zabafoahi Khan vs, His wife. 
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has no liberty of conscience and is tied for ever to her husband 
whose religious faith may be quite abhorent to her. 

The grounds urged in support of this change are well worth 
attention. The mover of the -Bill Quazi Kazini, M.L.A, adopted 
a very ingenious line of argument in support of the change. In his 
speech on the motion to refer the Bill he said : — 

Apostasy was considered by Islam, as by any other religion, as 
a great crime, almost amounting to a crime against the State. It is 
not novel for the religion of Islam to h.ive that provision. If we look 
up the older Acts of any nation, we will find tint similar provision 
also e.vists in other Codes as well. For the male a severer punishment 
was awanleJ, that of death, and for females, only the puaishmont 
of imprisonment was awarded. This main proviaion was that 
because it was a sin, it was a crime, it was to be punished, and the 
woman was to be deprive 1 of her status as wife. It was not only 
this status that she lost, but she lost all her status in society, she was 
deprived of her propety and civil rights as well. But we find that as 
early as 1850 an Act was passed here, called the Caste Disabilities 
Removal Act of 1S50, Act XXI of 1S50 

“ . . . . by this Act, the forfeiture of civil rights that coitl I be impose I 
on a woman on her apostasy h;is been taken away. She can no longer 
be subjected to any forfeiture of property or her right of inheritance 
or anything of the kind. The only question is that the Legislature 
has come to her help, it has given her a certain amount of liberty of 
thought, some kind of liberty or religion to adopt any faith she likes, 
and has removed the forfeiture clause from which she could suffer, 
and which was a rustr.iiut upon her changing the faith. The question 
is how far we are entitle I after th it to continue placdn ' the re triction 
on her status as a wife. Her stilus as a wife is of some importance 
in society. She belongs to some family, she has gat childivn, she 
has got other connections too. If she has got a liberal mind, she 
may not like to continue the same old religion. If she chan.,e3 her 
religion, why should we, according to our modern ideas, inflict upon 
her a further penalty that she will ce,ise to be the wife of her husband. 

I submit, in those 4lay3 when we are advocating free lom of thought 
and freedom of religion, when we are advocating inter-marriages 
between dllferont communities, it would bo inconsistent for us to 
support a provision that a mere clnuigo of faith or chan ge cf religion 
would entail forfeiture of her rights as the wife of her husband. 

♦ Lc'^^lativa AaaomWy Pelwle-i lOSSi’VoL V, jw'oa 109S— IIW 
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So, from a modern point of view, I have got no hesitation in saying 
that we cannot, in any way, support the contrary proposition that 
apostasy must be allowed to finish her relationship with her husbands 
But that ib only one paiL of the argument. 

“Section 32 of the Tarsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1936, is to 
the effect that a maiiied woman may sue for divorce on the grounds 
“that the defendant has ceased to bo a Tarsi .... 


“ There are two things apparent from this. The first is, that it is 
a ground for dissolution, not from any religious idea or religious 
sentiment, because, if two years have passed after the conversion and 
if plaintiff does not object, then either the male or female has no 
right to sue for dissolution of marriage. The second thing is, that 
it is the plaintiff who has got the complaint that the other party has 
changed the religion, who has got the right of getting the marriage 

dissolved In addition to this Act, as regards other 

communities we can have an idea of the effect of conversion on 
marriage tie from the Native Converts’ Marriage Dissolution Act, 

Act XXI of 1866 It applies to all the communities of 

India, and this legislation recognises the fact that mere conversion 
of an Indian to Christianity would not dissolve the maniage but he 
will have the right of going to a law com! and saying that the other 
party, who is not converted, must perform the marital duties in 

respect of him then they are given a year’s time and the 

judge directs that they shall have an interview with each other in 
the presence of certain other persons to induce them to resume their 
conjugal lelationship, and if they do not agree, then on the ground 
of desertion the mairiage is dissolved. The marriage is dissolved 

no doubt, but not on the ground of change of faith, So, every 

community in India has got this accepted principle that conversion 
to another religion cannot amount to a dissolution of marriage." 

Syed Gulam Bikh Naiiang anotliOT Muslim member of the 
Assembly and a protagonist of the Bill was brutally frank. In support 
of the principle of the Bill he said* ; — 

“ For a very longtime the courts in British India have held \vithout 
reservation and qualification that under all circumstances apostasy 
automatically and immediately puts an end to the married state 
without any judicial proceedings, any decree of court, or any other 
ceremony. That has been the position which was talcen up by the 
Courts. Now, there are three distinct views of Hmiafi juris on the 
* Legislative Assembly Debates 1838, VoL V 1963-66. 
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point. One view which is attributed to the Bohhara jurists was 
ac loptecl and oven that not in its entirety but in what I may call niiiti- 
latoil and maiinorl condition. What that Bokhara view is has boon 
already stiitod by Mr. Ka/tni and some other speakers. The Bokhara 
jurists say that marriage is dissolved by apostasy. In fact, I should 
bo more accurate in saying — I have got authority for that — that it is, 
according to the Bokhara view, not dissolved but suspended. The 
marriage is suspended but the wife is then kept in custody or confine- 
ment till she repents and embraces Islam again and then, she is 
induced to marry the husliand, wdiose marriage was only suspended 
and not put an end to or cancelled. The second view is that on 
apoastasy a married Muslim ceases to bo the wife of her hiisbanfl but 
becomes his bond woman. One view, which is a sort of corollary to 
this view, is that she is not necessarily the bond woman of her 
ex-husbanJ but she becomes the bond woman of the entire Muslim 
community and anybody can erapoloy her as a bond woman. The 
third view, that of the Ulema of Samarkand and; B.illdi is that the 
marriage tie is not afiected by such apostasy and that the woman 
still continues to be the wife of the husband. These arc the three 
views. A portion of the first view, the Bokhara view, was taken hold 
of by the Courts and niliiigs after rulings were basetl on that portion. 

“ This house is well aware that it is not only in this solitary 
instance th it judicial error is sought to bo correttud by lc;isl,aion, 
but in many other oases, too, there have been ju lit ial errors or 
conflicts of juilicial opinion or uncertainties and vagueness of law. 
JCrroLs of ju licial view are being constantly coirei ted by legislation. 

In tlii-s particular matter there has been an error after error and a 
tLigedy of errors. To show mo those rulings is l)ogging the question. 
Surely, it should he realised that it is no answer to my Bill tlnit 
becaii'e the High Courts have decided agaiiiit me, I have no busiuei.s 
to come to this House and ask it to legislate tliis way or that way." 

Having regard to the piMfundily ol the change, the aigimieiits 
urged in support of it were indefitl very in.substantiul. Mr. fCazmi 
faiied to realize that if there was a difference between the divorce 
law relating to Parsis, Christians and ^Muslims, once it is established 
that the conversion is genuine, the Muslim law v\as in advance of the 
1 Wsco and the Christian law and instead of making the Muslim law' 
b) rctrogiade, the proper thing ouglrt to have been to make the Parsi 
and the Christian law progress. Mr. Nairang did not stop to inquire 
that if there were different schools of thought among the Mtislim 
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jurists whether it was not more in consonance with justice to adopt 
the more enlightened view which recognized the freedom of the 
Muslim woman and not to replace it by the barbaric one which 
made her a bondswoman. 

Be that as it may, the legal arguments had nothing to do with 
the real motive underlying the change. The real motive was to put 
a stop to the illicit conversion of women to alien faiths followed by 
immediate and hurried marriages with some one professing the faith 
she happened to have joined with a view to lock her in the new 
community and prevent her from going back to the community to 
which she originally belonged. The convei'sion of Muslim women 
to Hinduism and of Hindu women to Islam looked at from social 
and political point of view cannot but be fraught with tremendous 
consequences. It means a distubance in the numerical balance 
between the two communities. As the disturbance was being 
brought about by the abduction of women it could not be overlooked. 
For woman is at once die seed of and the hop-house for nationalism 
more than man can ever be.* These conversions of women and 
their subesequent inaiTiagcs were therefore regarded, and rightly, as 
series of depradations practised by Hindus against Murlims and by 
Muslims against Hindus with a view to bring about a change in their 
relative numerical strength. This practice of woman-lifting, in 
addition to being as had, had beoDme as common as cattle lifting 
and with its obvious danger to catde-lifting had to be stopped. That 
this was the real reason can be seen from the two provisos to Section 
4 of the Act. In Proviso I the Hindus concede to the Musalmans 
that if they convert a woman who was originally a Muslim she will 
remain bound to her former Mudim husband notwithstanding her 
conversion. By Proviso 2 the Muslims concede to the Hindus that 
if they convert a Hindu married woman and she is married to 
a Musalman, her marriage will be deemed to be dissolved if she 
renounces Islam and she will be free to return to her Hindu fold_ 
Thus what underlies the change in law is the desire to^keep the 
numerical balance and it is for this purpose that the rights of women 
were sacrificed. 


* The part played hy woman in snataining nationaliam has not been euffloiently noticed 
See tho observations of Rennau on this point in bis Essay on Nationality. 
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There are two other features of this malaise which have not 
been sufficiently noted. 

I'lie ji-alousy with which one of them looks upon any ri'forra by 
the oth'T in its social system, if the effect f)f such reform is to j'ive 
it inert.. ise of stren/:{th for resistance, is one .such feature. 

Swami Shradluinand relates a very curious incident which well 
illustrates this attitude. Writing in the Liberator* his recollections 
he refers to tliis incident. He says : — 

" Mr. Ranade was there.. to guide the Social Conference to 

which the title of “ National ’’ was for the first and List time given. 

It W..S from the beginning a Hindu Conference in all walks of life. 
The only Mahoraalan delegate who joined the National Social 
Conference was a Muftisaheb of Barreily. Well ! ,The Conference 
bo.:au when the resolution in favour of remarriage of child-widows 
was moved by a Hindu delegate and by me. Saiiatanist Pandits 
opposed it. Then the Mufti asked permission to speak. The late 
Baijnath told ^luftisaheb that as the resolution concerned the Hindus 
only, he nee I not speak. At this the Mufti flared up. 

“ There was no loophole left for tlio President and Muftisaheb was 
allowe I to li ivo his say. Muftisaheir’s argument was that as Hindu 
Slustnb flid not allow reiuirriage, it was a sin to press for it. 
Agiiin, when the resolution about the reconversion of those who hiid 
become Christians and Mussalmans came up, Muftis, ihel) urged 
that when a m.m ub indone 1 the Hiadu religion he ouglit not to be 
allowe I to come back." 

^Vnother illustration would be the attitude of the Mu.sluns towards 
the pniblem of the Untouchables. Thu Muslims have always been 
looking at the I X'prossed Cla.sses with a .sense of longing and much 
of tile jcilousy between Hindus and Muslims arises out of the fear 
of th(' latter that the former might become stronger by assimilating 
the iX-pixs-ied Classes. In 1909 the Muslims took the bold step 
of sugge-itiug that the Depressed Cla3se.s should not be enrolled 
in the Censiw a.s Hindus. In 1923 Mr. Mahomed Ali in his address 
as the i^resident of the Congress went much beyond tlie position 
taken by the Muslims in 1909. He said ; — 

“ The quarrels about AL.\,MS and PIPAL trees and musical proces- 
sions are truly childish ; but there is one question which can easily 
furnish a ground for complaint of unfriendly action if communal 
activities are not amicably adjustel. It is the question of tho 
conversion of the Suppressed Classes, if Hiiaiu society does not sp<s©(J% \ 

* 36th April im ~ " 
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absorb them. The Christian inissionar}' is already busy and no one 
quarrels with him. But the moment some Muslim Missionary 
Societj'’ is organized for the same purpose there is every likelihood of 
an outcry in the Hindu Press. It h is been su^^jested to me by an 
influential and wealthy gontlenvin wJio is able to organize a Missionary 
Society on a large scale for tlie conversion of the Suppressed Classes, 
that it should be possible to reach a settlement with leading Hindu 
gentlemen and divide the country into separate areas whore Hindu and 
Muslim Missionaries could lespectively work, each community 
preparing for each year, or longer unit of time if necessary, an estimate 
of the numbers it is prepared to absorb or convert. Those estimates 
would, of course, be based on the number of workers and funds each 
had to spare, and tested by the actual figures of the previous period. 

In this way each community would be free to do the work of absorp- 
tion anl conversion, or rather, of reform without chinces of collision 
with one another. I cannot siy in whit light my Hinlu brethren 
will taka it and I place this suggestion tentatively in all frankness anl 
sincerity before them. All that I say for myself is that I have seen 
tlie condition of the '' Kali Praja ” in the Baro la State and of the 
Goods in the Central Provinces and I frankly confess it is a reproach 
to us all. If the Hindus will not abssorb them into their ovrn society, 
others will and must, and then the orthodox Hindu too will cease to 
treat them as untouchables. Conversion seems to transmute them 
by a strong alchemy. But does this not place a piomium upon 
conversion ? ” 

The other feature is the “ preparations ” which the Muslims and 
Hindus are making against each other avithout abatement. It is like 
a race in armaments between two hostile nations. If the Hindus have 
the Benares University, the Musalmans must have the Aligarh 
University. If the Handus start Shudhi movement, the Muslims must 
launch the Tablig movement. If the Hindus start Sungathan, the 
Muslims must meet it by Tanjiin. If the Hindus havethe R. S. S.*, the 
Muslims must reply by organizing the Khalisars.t This race in social 
armament and equipment is run with the determination and apprehens- 
ion characteristic of nations which arc on the war path. The Muslims 
fear that the Hindus are subjugating them. The Hindus feel that 
the Muslims are engaged in reconquering them. Both appear to be 
preparing for war and each is watching the " preparations ” of the other, 

• Short for the Rushti'iya Swayani HtnakaSan^h which is a Hintln vclmiloor corps, 
t Khakw is a Muslim volimtaer cor|>s, 
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Such a state of things cannot but be ominous. It is a vicious 
circle. If the Hindus make themselves .stronger, the Musalmans 
feel menaced. Tlie Muslims endeavour to increase their forces to 
meet the mciuicv; and the Hindu.', thm do the same to equalize the 
position. As the preparation . proceed so docs the suspicion, the 
secrecy, and the plotting. The po.wbilitie.-i of peaceable adjustment 
are poisoned at the source and precisely because every one is fearing 
and preparing fur it that “ war ” between the two tends to become 
inevitable. But in the situation in which they find themselves, for 
the Hindus and Muslims not to attend to anvthing, e.’ccept to prepare 
themsulv.^d to meeting the challenge of the one by the other, is quite 
natural. It is a struggle fir e.^iitcnco and the is>sue that counts is 
survival and not the quality or the plane of survival. 

T wo things mu=it be said to ha^'c emerged from this discussion. 
One is that the Hindus and Muslims regard each other as a menace. 
The second is that to meet this menace, both have suspended the 
caa-^e of removing the s.ooial c.’ils with which they arc infested. Is 
this a dcdrable state of things ? If it is not a de.sirablc state of things, 
how can it h.. ended ? 

No one can .'■ay that to luivj the problems of social reform 
put aside, is a desirable .state of thing'.. Wherev.T tin n: are social 
evils the health of the body politic r< quires that they shall ho 
removed before they become the symbols of suilering and injustice. 
For it is the' social and economic evils which everywhere are the 
parent of revolution or decay. Wliether social reform should precede 
political reform (U* political rv.forin should precede social reform may be 
a matter of controversy. But there can be no two t)pinions on the 
question that the sole object of political power is the use to which it can 
be put in the caiiwe of social and economic refijrm. The whole struggle 
for political power would be a barren and a buoLk''-s labour, if it was 
not justified by the feeling that, because of tlu' want of political 
power, urgent and crying social evils arc eating into the vitals of 
society and are destroying it. But suppose Hindus and Muslims 
somehow come into po-<sessiun of political power, what hope is there 
that they will use it for purposes of social reform ? There is hardly 
any hope in that behalf, iso long as the Hindus and Muslims 
regard each other as a menace, thv,ir attention will be engrossed in 
preparations, for meeting the menace. The axigencits of a common 
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front will generate that conspiracy of silence which will not brook 
any call for reform. So long as’ the menace is there, the spirit of conser- 
vativism will continue to dominate the thoughts and actions of both. 
■ The situation will be a heaven for the haves and a hell for the have-nots. 

How long will this menace last ? It is sure to last as long as the 
Hindus and Muslims are required to live as members of one country 
under the mantle of a single constitution. For it is the fear of the 
single constitution with the possibility of the shifting of the balance — 
for nothing can keep the balance at the point originally fixed by the 
Constitution — which makes the Hindus a menace to the Muslims 
and the Muslims a menace to the Hindus. If this is so, Pakistan is 
the obvious remedy. It certainly removes the chief condition which 
makes for the menace. Pakistan liberates both the Hindus and 
the Muslims from the fear of enslavanent of and encroachment against 
each other. It removes, by providing a separate constitution for each, 
Pakistan and Hindustan, the very basis which leads to this perpetual 
struggle for keeping a balance of power in the day to day life and 
firees them to take into hand those vital matters of urgent social 
importance which they are now forced to put aside in cold storage 
and improve the lives of their people, which after all is the main 
object of this fight for Swaraj. 

Without some such arrangement the Hindus and Muslims will 
act and react as though they were two nations, one about to be 
conquered by the other. Preparations will always have precedence 
over social refonn, so that the social stagnation which has set in will 
continue. This is quite natural and no one need be surprized at 
it For, as Bernard Shaw pointed out : — 

" A conquerred nation is like a man with cancer ; he can think 

of nothing else A healthy nation is as unconscious of its 

nationality as a healthy man of his bones. But if you break a nation’s 
nationality it will think of nothing else but getting it set again. 

• It will listen to no reformer, to no philosopher, to no preacher, until the 
demand of the nationalist is granted. It will attend to no businesss, 
however vital, except the business of unification and liberation. " 

Unless there is unification of the Muslims who wish to separate 
from the Hindus and unless there is liberation of each from the fear 
of domination by the other, this malaise of social stagnation wiU 
not be set right. 
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COMMUNAL AOOUE.S.U()N 

Even a .superficial observer caaaut fail to notice that a spirit 
of aggression underlies the Hindu attitude to.vards tile Miiilim and 
the iSIuslim attitude towards the Hindu. Tlie Hindu's spirit of 
aggression is a new phase which he has ju'^t begun to cultivate. 
The Muslim’s spirit of aggression is his native endowment and is 
very much ancient a.s compared rrith that of the Hindu. It is not 
that the Hindu, if gi\'cn time, will not pick up and overtake the 
Muilira. But as matters stan.l to-day the Mu.'lim in this o:ihibitio]i 
of the spirit of aggression lea\v •> the liint'.u far behind. 

Enough has been said about ih ■ social uggre-.eion of the 
Muslims in the chapter dealing with communal riots. It is 
necessary to speak briefly of the political agg’vs'iit^n of the Muslims. 
For this political aggression has created a malaise which cannot be 
evcrlooked. 

Throe things are noticeable about this political aggression of 
me Miuslims. 

First IS the ever-growing catalogue ut the Mu-lim’s lolitical 
demands. Their origin goes hack to the year iSya. 

In 1885 the Indian National Congrcs.s was i'oimdod. It began 
with a demand foi good government as distinguished from sclf- 
govornment. In response to this demand the British (iovornraont 
felt the necessity of altering the nature of the Leglriutive Councils, 
Provincial and Central, established luukr the Act of 1861. In .that 
nascent stage of Congro.ss agitation the British Government did' not 
feel called upon to make them fully popular. It thought it enough 
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to give them a popular colouring. Accordingly the British Parlia- 
ment passed in 1892 what is called the Indian Councils Act. 
This Act is memorable for two things. It was in this Act of 1892 
that tho British Government for the first time accepted the 
semblance of the principle of popular representation as the basis for 
the constitution of the Legislatures in India. It was not a principle 
of electioxi. It was a piinciplc of nomination, only it was qualified 
by the lequiicment that before nomination a person must be 
selected by impoitant public bodies such as municipalities, district 
boards, universities and the associations of merchants etc. Secondly 
it was in the Legislatures that were constituted under this Act 
that the principle of separate representation for Mnsalmans was for 
the fitst time introduced in ti:e political constitution of India. 

The introduction of this principle is shrouded in mystery. 
It is a mystery as to why it was introduced so silently and stealthily. 
The principle of separate representation does not find a place in 
the Act. The Act says nothing about it. It was in the directions 
— but not in the Act — issued to those charged with the duty of 
framing Regulations as to the classes and interests to whom 
representation was to be given that the Muslims were named as 
a class to be provided for. 

It is a mystery as to who was responsible for its introduction. 
This scheme of separate representation was not the result of any 
demand put forth by any organized Muslim Association. In whom did 
it then originate ? It is suggested’^ that it originated with the Viceroy 
Lord Duflerin who, as far back as the year 1 888 when dealing with the 
question of representation in the Legislative Councils, emphasized 
the necessity that in India representation will have to be, not in the 
way representation is secured in England, but representation by 
interests. Curiosity leads to a furtlier question namely what could 
have led Lord Dufferin to propose such a plan ? It is suggested! 
that the idea was to wean J away the Musalmans from the Congress 

* Soe the siieocli uf Sir Mnhomad Sliafi in tbu Minorities Sub-Committee of the first 
K. T. O'. (Indian Edition) p. 67. 

t See the speeub of Raja Nurondranatb. Ibid., p. 63. 

X Tho Mu!.aimans> had alnady i.pin told li> Sir SnyacI Ahamad not to join the Congress 
in the tuo speeches one delil.tnd i.t Lcihocn rn 2Sth Decetnher 1867, and the other at 
Meerut on I6tb March A-r. b aharntd Aii in bis presidential address speaks of them 

as historic speeches. 
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which had already been siarLeJ three year,-! before. I 5 e that as it 
may it is certain that it is by this Act that soptirate representation 
for Muslims became, for the lirst lime, a feature <4 llie Indian 
Constitution. It should however be noted that neither the x\ct nor 
the Regulations conferred any light of selection upon the Muslim 
community and nor did it give the Muslim coinmnnity ti right to 
claim a fixed number of s.'ats. All that it did was to give the 
Muslims the right to separate representation. 

Though, to start with, the suggestion of separate repi<.>eutation 
came from the British, the Mu.slims did not fail to appreciate the social 
value of separate political rights with the re.-.i?It that \\ hen in 1909 
the Muslims c.ame to know that the next step in tlie reform 
of the Legislative Councils was contemplated they waited of 
their own accord in deputation* upon the Vi -roy, Lord MiiUo and 
placed before him the follou-ing demands : — 

(i) Communal represi'nlatlou in accordance with their 
niuuerical str> ngth. social podtion anJ local iiilluence, on 
dLtrict and .nmicipal board.. 

(11) An a.iuranc ot Muhamnndan n pn s 'UtuTiiin on 
the gorverning bodiis i,l Univt.r.'iti'.... 

(iii) Communal repivscutation on [irinlncial comicils, 
election being by special electoral colleges composed of 
Muhammadan landlords, lawyers, merchant.s, and represent- 
atives of other important interests, University giaduatts of 
a certain standing and memba-s of di'lrict and municipal 
boards. 

(iv) The number of Muhamraa Ian repre-t. ntalivv's in the 
Imperial Legislativv. '’iuncil should n.)t depend on thur 
numerical strength, and Muhammadan should never be in ' 
an ineffective minority. They should be elected as far as 
possible (as opposed to being nominated), election being 
by special Muhammadan college.' composo’d of landowners, 
lawyers merchants members (>f provincial councils, Fellows 
of Universities etc. 

*Mr. M.aioiti’ia AU iu hi'< .{iffpijli .i-. tbr pA^Uoat of tbe Canc'iV’^ saiil that thi>t 
deputation n(\'iuiunmi!incl{i,‘rtiiniuiiu< 
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Tliese demands were granted and given efliect to in the Act of 
1909. Under this Act the Muhammadans were given (i) the right 
to elect their roprepentativc-,, (2) the right to elect their representatives 
by separate electoiatcs, (3) the right to vote in the geneial electorates 
as well and (4) the light to weightuge in representation. The 
following tabU' shows the propoilion of representation secured 
to the Muslims in the Legislatures by the Act of 1909 and the 
Regulations made thereunder ; — 
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The provisions were applied to all Provinces except the Punjab 
and C. P. It was not applied to Punjab because such special 
protection was considered unnecessary for the Muhammadans of the 
Punjab and it was not applied to C. P. because it had no Legislative 
Council at the time.* 

In October 1916, ig mcmbei-s of the Imperial Legislative 
Council presented the Viceroy (Lord Chelmsford) a inemotandum 
demanding a reform of the Constitution. Immediately the Muslims 
came forward ivith a number of demands on behalf of the Muslim 
community. These were : — 

■ y (i) The extension of the principle of separate i cpicsent- 
ation to the Punjab and the C. P, 

(ii) Fixing the numeiical strength of the Muslim 
representatives in the Provincial and Imperial Legislative 
Councils. 

(iii) Safegaurd against legislation affecting Muslims, 
their religion and religious usages. 

The negotiations following upon these demands resulted in an 
agreement between the Hindus and the Muslims and which is knotvn 
as the Lucknow Pact. It may be said to contain two clauses. One 
ralated to legislation. By it it was agreed that — 

"No Bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by 
a non-official affecting one or other community (which question is to 
be determined by the member of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned) shall be procce.led with, if threefourths of the 
members of that community in tlie particular Council, Imperial and 
Provincial, oppose the Bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.” 

The other clause related to the proportion of Muslim represent- 
ation. With regard to the Imperial Legislative Council the Pact 
provided : — 

"That one-third of the Indian elected members should be 
Muhammadans, elected by sep.u‘dte electorates in the several 
Provinces, in the proportion, as ue-irly as might bo, in which they 
were represented on the provincud legislative councils by separate 
Muhammadan electorates.” 


♦ The C, P. LeiJislntiTO Cuuncil whs ostublisbed in 19W. 
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In the matter of Muslim 

representation in the provincial 

legislative councils it \va.s agreed 

that the proportion of Muslim 

representation should be as fidlowV 

t*nii mi ot t*Io< foil 

liitli tti Momlxu'M. 

Punjab 

50 

Unite 1 Provinces 

30 

Bengal 

... ... 40 

Bihar an 1 Orissa 

25 

Central Provini-es 

15 

Madias 

... ... 15 

B'lnbay 

**• ••• 


While allowing this piopoition of seats to the Muslims the 
right to a second v(Jtc in the general electorates which they had 
under the arrangement of 1909 was taken way. 

The Lucknow Pact t\ai ad/' r»ely criticized by the Montagu — 
Chelmsford Ri'port. Diit b in^ an agre. nv ut between the parties 
Government did not lik* to r. j< U it an ’ ■'"'■'ititutc in its place its 
own decision. Doth claihc' ot the agi ^tn iiL were accepti'd by 
Government and emboded in ih.‘ ('i.)\k.ihiiu iii ol India Actot 1919. 
The clause rGuLing to l'‘gid.uiun '..’as given clkct to but in 
a dilii'rent form. Instead of I. suin':? it to the nienibers of the 
L'gi'latiuv to opiJioe it, it was pro.ifk.If (hat legislation aftecting 
tir religion (ji r^-ligioiu lil^ i and luagt's of any class of British 
.sabji-Cts in India si.all not 1 -e intro.l'iced at any meeting of either 
Chamber of the IndMU LgiAitiuo without the pi\. vioiis sanction 
of tlu’ Governor-Gein ral. 

The clause relating to lepns-'ut'ou wa accepted by the 
Government though in the opinion of the Govtimneut, the Punjab and 
Bengal Muslims wore not fairly treated. 

The elfect of these conc^-ssions can be sei n by reference to the 
composition of the Legislatures constituted under the Government 
of India Act 1919 which was as foUov\’s : — 

♦ Tor 'jomo rctt*.on tbo Pact iIM uat -eltlo tlw iirgjiortiim ot Mn^lim reprowfttatlon 
in Assam. 

'j- Oovornnienfc ot lo'Ua Act 1V19, (iertioD G7(2) (&), 
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Composilion of the Leqislulurcs, 


Eluded MouiLsi's. 


I St itiilru'i , 

Mititmui/i I 


Nominated 

Members. 


Total. Mnslim-' MuX'.W 


Non 

OUicuiils 


Actual 

Total. 


1 

2 1 

3 1 

1 

3 

0 1 

7 j 

8 

Legislative Assembly j 

115 

101 1 

,53 

32 

20 1 

13 

113 

Council of State 

bO 

1 

33 

11 

23 

17 

10 

GO 

Madras Provmci il Council J 

IIS 

OS 

13 , 

1 

11 

23 

132 

Bombay Bioiincial Council 

111 1 

36 

27 

1 

39 

19 

9 

111 

Bengal Provincial Council 

133 

114 

30 

7“ 

16 

10 

UO 

U. P. Provincial Council . 

IIS 

110 

20 

71 

17 

6 

123 

Punjab Provincial Cobncil. 1 

83 


32 

30 

15 

S 

94 

Bihar Provincial Council 

OS 

70 

IS 

3S 

13 

12 

103 

0. P. Provincial Counoil 

70 

. 53 

7 

4S 

10 

S 

73 

Assam Proviucial Council 

33 

1 39 

12 

27 

7 

7 

53 


The extent of representation seemed by the Muslims by tire 


Lucknow Pact can be seen from the following table* : — 

legislative Body. 

Percentage 
of Moslems 
to total 
population 
of the 
electrol 
aiea(1021 
Cunsus). 

1 

1 Percentage 
of Moslom 
mombers to 
tot d No. of 
members. 

1 3 

Peroentage 
of Moslem 
elected 
members to 
total No. of 
elected 
Indian 
members. 

3 

1 

Peroentage of | 
Moslem members 
to total mombpr-i 
in seats bllod by 
elootion from 
Indian general 
(communal) 
constituencies. 

1 ^ 

Lucknow 

Pact 

poreeutago, 

5 

Punjab . , 

00*2 

1 40 1 

1 1 

1 48-3 

50 

60 

United Provinces ... 

1 WZ 

j 

. 23 

30 

33-5 

30 

Bengal, „ 

01-6 

1 30 

40-5 

46 

40 

Bihar and Orissa 

10-9 

18-5 

1 

23 

27 

25 

Central Frovinoes .. 

> 4-4 

1 

9‘5 

1 « 

14-6 

15 

Madras ... 

0-7 

10-5 

11 

16'5 

16 

Bombay . 

19-S 

{ 25-3 

1 33 

37 

33'3 

Assam ... 

•1 32-3 

30 

33*3 

37'S 

No provision. 

Legislative AssemLlyi 34*0 

! 

' 20 

1 

1 

1 38 

1 

33‘3 


* statutory ComtuUsios 19'29 Report Vol. I [ia(;Q 180, 

t Column 3 ineluilos Indian*! oleeted bv special uonstitnonciea, e.jf. Ooinmeroe, whose 
oomtnuoal proportions may of cour-e vary sltehtly Irop time to time. Similarly oolumn 3, 
inoliiding afoo officials and nominated non-omoials, will show slightly different results at 
dfferent periods. 
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Thisi table dot-h not Sihow ipiitc ek-:uly the ’.vi-ij.luane obtained by 
the Mmliins mukr the LucUumv I*ad. It \vuiki.d ont bv the 
(ToaTniULiit cd India In llh ir di tni llu- ivepoit ol l''uiiu’lilst' 

Conuniitvu ol v/hit!i kmt! Soulliboiu- di d.ii tlii tbainnau. The 
lullowint' tabU' i*. tak' a Irani that lu ja't-Ii 'dikh hliau s that the 
the Alu^lims a \vLi"hta;>e uiKkr tiie Lucknow Pad tax* in excess 
of what Govermuenl !:<a\e tlkin in icj^y. 


• l« 

Mu liii. 1 1 1 • 

< it It 
l'i>,i d 1 1. 

(I .pi 1. '-'“CD- 


1 

I A :s 

n-M^.d 

» t 

1 . 7b 

liih .1- .1 111 0 i' 1 

1 1 j 

J7 USs 

U iinii i\ 

1 •''' ^ 

1 a 1 » 11)3 

1 'ill 1*1 1 ill •• 

.1 1 

n 3 fa) 

Mill IS 

. <> 7 

1“. 231 

1‘itj.') 

*.l . 

,M 01 

I’l'il 1 1* 1 mu ( ' 

ill* 

.! 1 21 1 

In i(p 7 the 

Uriiish (iovtaiuiiUL antionneid the appointment 


ol the Simon Commii'sion to evimliu tlk uorkiii;' ol the Indian 
('oiiititution and to suj'^evt fmthor rcloniis. Immetliatly the Miuslinis 
came forward with further txolitical ds-maiuLs. These demands were 
put toith from xaiious .Mu.'ilim platiuimh, such as the Muslim League, 
AU-Indtii iludun C’ont>.ivace. AU Ikirties ilu.'.Um Conference, 
Jainait-ul-Ukma and the KlhUtat Cuiifeivncc. Tlie demands were 
siibstantiully tlie same. It would suHice to state those lliat were 
fonnulaied bv Mr. jiiinaht on Inliall of th<. Muslim League. 

They were in tlie following Urin^* : - 

1. The form of the laturo Constitution should be federal 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces, 

2. A uniform moasiue of autonomy should bo granted to 
all provinces. 

♦ ruth de'Si)<a< It (m ItnUui ('itu>titnin*aa (Fc.\nehisfli> dattsl 23ra April 19!9 

pant 21. 

I Tho aHmsiKl. aril l.niwii .o Mr. Jiniph"'. Up lint"!. As a matter of fact they are l."S in 
nunvtipr and wrra tomnlattsd at a hirctin^ ot Mudini londoca of aU abodeaof opinion heiii 
at I)olhi in Mnruh lleJT and v.‘r« known as tho Delhi Proposals. For 5ir. JlttnahS esplana. 
b ioo of the orii'in of his 14 {joitiU st All India Kecdster 16^ Voh t 387. 
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3. All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies 
should be reconstituted on the definite principle of adequate 
and effective representation of minorities in every province 
without reducing the majority of any pi ovincc to a minority 
or even equality. 

4. In the Central Legislature Muslim representation 
should not be less than one-third. 

5. The representation of communal groups should 
continue to be by means of separate electorates as at pi'esent, 
provided that it should be open to any community at any 
time to abandon its separate electorate in favour of joint 
electorates. 

6. Any teiritorial redistribution that might at any time 
be necessary shold not in any way affect the Muslim majority 
in the Punjab, Bengal and North-West Frontier Province. 

7. Full religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, 
observances, propaganda, association and education should be 
guaranteed to all conirauuitie.s. 

8. No bill or resolution, or any part thereof, should be 
passed in any legislature or any other elected body if three- 
fourths of the members of any community in that particular 
body oppose such a bill or resolution or part thereof on the 
ground that it would be injurious to the interests of that 
community or, in the alternative, such other method as may be 
devised or as may be found feasible and practicable to deal 
with such cases. 

g. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

10. Reforms should be introduced in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as in 
other provinces. 

11. Provision should be made in the Constitution giving 
the Muslims an adequate share along with other Indians in 
all the Services of the State and in self-governing bodies, 
having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 
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13 . The cDnlitiition shoulJ embody adequate safeguards 
for the protectiun ot IMu'iliin udigion, cuUuiv and personal 
law, and the promotion of Muslim uiucation, language, 
religion, pir-ional laws, Mudim thaiitahle in titutif)n,, and lor 
their due shan* in ;;iano in aid giw n by the Siate and by.Self- 
governinq bodit 

13. No cabhiet, either C’entral or Piovincial, should be 
formed without tluie being a propoitiun of iMusliin Ministers 
al at leant on.'-thiicl. 

14. No change to be made in the Coiintitution by the 
Cenu-al LocdnUiliire except with ih* concnncnoe of the States 
constitutiiig tlR In. ban Fcdeiation. 

15. Th it in the piciciit circumMance', the le presentation 
of Mimhinn-n in the diflcicnt legMatiucs of the country and 
of the othei ckc'.cJ bod'es through separate electorates is 
inevitablj, and, foil her, Govcinment being pledged not to 
cLpri.e tlu Musahnaus of this light, it cannot be taken away 
wilhout th ir cons nl, and so long as tlu Musalmans arc not 
hati.lled th>l their lights and inten nts aie safeguarded in the 
inamur sp.eitkd a’luvi (or ha\ia) thw would in noway 
consent to the ( st ihlishnu nt ot )ohit el< etoratos with or 
without couditioDn. 

Note r — Tho question of cexce-ss representation of Musalmans 
over and abov • (heir population in tlu‘ provinces where tliey are in 
minority to be considered hereafter. 

Tin's is a consolidate d state'nient of Muslim demands, In it there 
are some which are old, and there mv some which are lU'w. The 
old ones are included because the aim is to i».tain the advantages 
accruing theiefroin. The ne-w ones are added in order to lemovo 
the weaknesses in the Mudim position. The n.w oils are five in 
iiumba- : (i) Representation in proportion to population to Muslim 
majorities in the Punjab and Bengal. (3) One-third represen- 
tation to Muslims in the cabinets both tVntral ami Provincial. 

(3) Adeqmte I’eqin s ‘ntation of ^^U1^mH in the Services, 

(4) Separation (jI Sind fiom the Bombay Presidency and tho raising 
of N- W. F. anti Baluchistan to die status of self-governing provinces, 
and (5) \’‘csting of residuary powers in the Provinces and not in 
the Central Government, 
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These demands are self-explanatory except perhaps i, 4 and 5. 
The object of demands i and 4 was to place, in four provinces, the 
Muslim community in a statutory majority where it had only 
communal majority, asa force counteracting the six provinces in which 
the Hindu community happened to be in a majority. This was insisted 
upon on the ground that it would in itself constitute a guarantee of 
good treatment by both the communities of rts minorities. The 
object of demand No. 5 was to guarantee Muslim rule in Sind. 
N. W. F., the Punjab and Bengal. But a Muslim majoiily rule in 
th^e Muslim Provinces it was feared would not be effective if they 
remained under the control of the Central Government which could 
not but be in the hand of the Hindus. To free the Muslim 
Provinces from the control of the Hindu Government at the Centre 
was the object for which demand No. £ was put forth. 

These demands were opposed by the Hindus. There may not 
be much in this. But what is significant is that they were also 
rejected by the Simon Commission. The Simon Commission? 
which was by no means unfriendly to the Muslims, gave some 
very cogent reasons for rejecting the Muslim demands. It said* : — 

“This claim goes to the length of seeking to preserve the frill 
security for representation now provided for Moslems in these si.\; 
provinces and at the same time to enlarge in Bengal and the Punjab 
the present proportion of seals seerrred to the cominuniLy by 
separMte electorates to figures proportionate to their ratio of population. 
This would give IMuhainmadaiis a fixed and imalterablo majority of 
the “geneial constituency'' seats in both pro\ inces. We cannot go 
so far. The continuance of the present scale of weightage in the 
S 1 .X provinces could not — rn the absence of a now general agreement 
between the communities — equitably be combined with so great 
a departure from the existing allocution in Bengal and the Punjab. 

“It would be unfair that Muhammadans should retain the very 
considerable woightago they enjoy in the six provinces, and that there 
should at the same time be impose 1, in face of Hindu and Sikh 
opposition, a definite jlosloin nnijority in the Punjab and Bengal 
unalterable by any appeal to the electorate ’* 

But not withstanding the opposition of the Hindus and the 
Sikhs and the rejection by the Simon Commission, the British 
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Government when called upon to act iw an arbiter granted the 
^Muslims all tln-ir donands old and ne r. 

By a Notification*' in the Ga/, itu ot India liated J 5 th Jauiiarv 
1932 the (roveinnii-nt of India, in ot ihr jiovvi rs confe’Kd hy 

snb-scction (2) of section 5- ”1 ihe inineni of India 

Act 1919, declared that the N. W. Province shall be treated us 
a Governor’s Pro\'ineet, I]y an Order in C’oniicil, issued niuler the 
provision.! containeil in aiib-sectum (i) of section 2S9 of the 
Govornraent of India *\v.'t of 1935, Sind ivas 'M.-paiated from Bombay 
as from ist April 1936 and declaied to be a (rovermn"'-! Province 
to be known as the PrcjvinO'. uf Smd. Bv' th- Ri-vdatioii issued by 
the Secretary of State for India and puLh’died on 7th Jiilv 1934 the 
Mu dim draiv in the puLI'c seiGcoi wa-i lead at 25 pa cent of all 
appo'inmeiits Imperial and Piovincial . With r^.i-aid to reddiiary 
pusvers, it {■, tniv that the Miidim iLmantl that they should be ve'-ted 
in the Pujvinc t 'wii^ not accepted. But in another s.;hc the Muslim 
demand in this r .41-ct must 1 j. (ItLineJ to have ht jn granted. The 
essence of the Mo /dm il -ni m.l n.ts ihal the i\ s'duary powers should 
not be vi-t‘ d in the (' lUe, '.hieh, put in dilki nt language, meant 
that it should not b' in tls li inds ol ilie Hindus. Tliis U preusi ly 
whati.sdone by section 104 of til'd Ti.v nun nti if India Act 1935 \Guch 
vests th'O resHuarv puws'r.s in tlie (1 >venn'r Gi lu lal to he esi tcised 
in his di'Creiloa. AVilh regard to the demand for 33', per cent, 
representation in the cubitul; (entral and Piovincial the same wars 
not giv>-n ellU’t to by a legal provision in the Act. But if convention 
counts for an} thing t h' n n it only the 1 ight i>f Mu .lints to representation 
ill the cabin, ts vras accepted by the I irtish Governmi nt but [irovision 
for giving t fleet toil was nmdi* hi the iustnnnenls of histrneti.ms 
ksiuu to the C'r ».-en;o! , and tio\.in<*r Gen ral. A' t.) the Knuining 
duntiiul uhicli tv!at..'lloa stal'il'n’v nrijority in the Piiujab and 
Bengal the d..mand wui g:v\n eika to by the fommnnal Award. 

* sti . 1 y.i. C. l.'.J.tl- il III r(ii. I (it fs'ii. l.\<? .imiiis il .fed 2">1 ii 

J.IIKI u‘\ 1 i.e. 

■j' 'I 'll- Siliti 'I ( ) I.'l 1 i I ,1 I t Cl 1*1 I 1 .’11 ■ VV 1* '1 f'.'l !.t \V 

(It thn SiMVt itiiiiiii Iff 111 il ! .leiiimu lil i mirtSi ..I'Mli., |lit> i iiMeiituni’il Mivimn 

Ilf ilu' 2 ».*VV. r, I*. .. i.ia «ii I. 1. .1 r.i* Il il kf lU, « i ni ut tin- tViiVi fu iiurlitu 

I’l'liCiiin wttti tiiii |.riilil( ui ut hi 'i iii C' ten i*iii’ i “ui li rii it {ki'ul ftrr,tti.;iiiui<nt''i (tr* 
rotiui’ii*!. It 1 “ lint 111 s.jsiu, tl,( i'l't IV, fn ii> 1 1. (mt i.iu ii.‘i illy i vihoh rony b« 

sttiteit tor j'roviiid'it M'ew in nti.i'r [ . -t > nt hiihi, ’ ’ll'nv )«"Hti<>d ir by s(y,ins{! “Th# 
inhfcToiit vii^ht (it 11 ir ill to siiiko .1 ij.iii.itlf 11 1 -T iii 1 1 *.’iiuly tw oiirtflilwl it h 0 lirit'i irt 
a Iiowtttip tiii.i'.i/ini' — I.opni’t Vul, U. ( .>.t.s. {'..'i.lJl. 
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True, a statutory majority over the whole House, has not been given 
to the Muslims and could not be given having regard to the necessity 
for providing representation to other interests. But a statutory 
majority as against Hindus has been giv^en to the hluslims of Punjab 
and Bengal without touching the weightages obtained by the Muslim 
minorities under the Lucknow Pact 

These political grants to the Muslim community by the British 
Government lacked security and it wms feared by the Muslims that 
pressure might be brought upon them or upon His Majesty’s 
Government by the Hindus to alter the terms of the grants 
to the prejudice of the Muslims. This fear was due to two reasons. 
One was the success of Mr, Gandhi in getting that part of the 
Award which related to the Depressed Classes revised by means 
of the pressure of fast unto death *. Some people cncourged by this 
success actually agitated for a revision of that part of the Award 
which related to the Muslims and some Muslims were even found to be 
in favour of entering into such negotiations f. This alarmed the 
Muslim Community. The other reason for the fear of revision of the 
terms of the grants arose out of certain amendments in the clauses 
in the Government of India Bill which were made in the House of 
Commons permitting such revision under certain conditions. To 
remove these fears and to give complete security to the Muslims 
against hasty and hurried revision of the grants His Majesty’s 
Government authorized the Government of India to issue the 
following communique J ; — 

“ It has come to Iho notice of His Majesty’s Government that the 
impression is prevalent that \vh it is now Clause 304 of the Government 
of India Bill (nuinbercd 285 in the Bill as fir&t ir.LroJiicc'l and 299 hi 
the Bill as aineivleJ by the Commons in Committee) lv.is been amende ' 1 
diu:ing the passage of the Bill through the Commons in such a way as 
to give His Majesty’s Government unfeltere I power to alter at any time 
they may think fit the constitution il provisions based upon what is 
commonly known as Government's Commuiud Award. 


• This roiiulled in tha Poona Pnot vrlii^h was i,MeiI o.i Heiitombor 1032, 

■fPor tho efforts to got tlw Mn'Usn pirt of tV’Awar, I rovi- ‘tl.sVr AlHiirlia Register 
1032 Vol, H pp. 2S1-.315. 

f Tim Conimiiniquu i-. cblad hhula July 2, lOy.") 
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" His Majesty’s Governniont tliink it ilesirablo to "ivo the following 
brief expkin ition both of wIpL tl.' y lonsulor i^ tla- pncLii'uI effect of 
ChiUiie 304 in relation to any cL 1171 in tlio Coiiiiuuiul Award and of 
their own policy in rek.tion to any ai li 'O. 

" Undoi’ this Cl.au->e there iiionfinvl on the tlo\erniiionts and 
Lc,iolatures in India, edtor the expiry of ten ye irs, the ri‘,dit of initiating 
a proposal to modify the provisions and regulating various matters 
rel -ting to the ronstitutioii of the Lo^iblature, including such questions 
as were covered by the Commun’d Axrard. 

*' The Clause aL'O imposes on the Secret ny of State the duty of 
I lyiii,' belbre Pai’li.inrJnt from the Go'ceinor GeTicml or the Governor as 
the c isj may be hS opinio r da to the propoje I aniLii Intent and in 
parti :ul ir ..s to th- ehL.t wh' h it woal I h ive on the intcrestb of any 
minoiity <.n I ot infui'inin , i'„rraiiiei.t of any aetlon which he proposed 
to take, 

“Any olun^e in the conbt'tutional Provisions re mlting from this 
proce lure can be effeAo I by an Order in Council, but this is subject to 
the provUo Lh t tlis tlv it of the propo o I Ordwt has been affirmatively 
uppioved by both Iloubjj of iLdi .incut by a resolution. This 
condition Ls so uro I by CLu.'O 305 of Llie Ihll, 

“Before the expiry of ton 3'e.irj there i? no biinihr couatitutional 
iiututivo residing in the Gotemmentb and tlio Lo ‘i^LiUires of India. 
Power is, however, confenv I by tlie Cl lUbo to make i-ucli a change by 
an Order in Council (aUvwy.i willi the approv.il of both Houses of 
Parli.'.inontj even before the on I of ten ye..rb, but witliin the first ten 
yeiri(vinil indccl subbequcntly, if the inithtivo has not come from 
the Lcgibkituros of Indu) it is iudunhont upon the Secretary of State 
to ( oii'Ult the Govenimeutb .in I tiic Leaiblaturcs of India wlio will be 
affectoJ (iinlcbo Iho ( liaiigo is of a minor eh nactor) before any Order 
in Council is la’ 1 lu fore Parli-iueut for its epprov 1 . 

“ The noce b'ty for the ptwor.- r'-leiTo I to in tli) pie^ e iin^ paragraph 
is due to such re., sons as the fullouin , : — 

“ (a'i It ib iiupoJ-'ible to rurc--cc when the luvcvMty may arise 
for amendin ; minor detiils coiinecbid with tlio liamhise mid the 
constitution of le;iblaturo', and ler sub aiiteudment it will be 
cluady (bsadv anta> LOU.*) to Imv no metho I available short of 
a fresh anieuding Act of Parlianici't, nor is it prat ticable statutorily 
to separate such detni’s from the more important nutter such as 
the b rms of the Cnnnuiinal Awar I ; 
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“ (b) It might also become desirable, in the event of 
a unanimous agreement bctu'een the communities in India, to make 
a modification in the provisions based on the Communal Award ; 
and for such an agreeil chaiuje it would also bo disadvantageous to 
have no other nvetho I iivatlable than an aracudin;> Act of 
Parliament. 

“ Witliin the range of the Comnuiiuil Award His Majesty's 
Government wouLl not propose, in the exercise of .my power conferred 
by this Clause, to recommond to Parliament any change unless such 
changes had been agree 1 to between the coinmunldes concerned. 

" In conclusion, H's Majesty's Government would again empluisise 
the fact that none of the powers in Clause 304 can, in view of the 
provisions in Clause 305, be exercised unless both Houses of Piudiament 
agreed by an afBrm.itive resolution. ” 

After taking into account what the Muslims demanded at the 
R.T. C. and what was conceded to them any one could have thought that 
the limit of Muslim demands was reached and that the 1932 setdement 
was a final settlonicnt. But it appears that even with this the Musalmans 
are not satisfied. A further list of new demands for safeguarding the 
Muslim position seems to be ready. In the controversy that went 
on between Mr. Jinnah and the Congrc&s in the }car 1938 Mr. Jinnah 
was asked to disclose his demands which he refused to do. But 
these demands have come to the surface in the coirespondenco that 
passed between Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah in the comse of the 
controversy and they have been tabulated by Pandit Nehru in one 
of his letters to Mr. jinnah. Ilis tabulation gives the following 
as items in dispute and requiring settlement* : — 

(1) The fourteen points lornuilated by the Muslim League 
in 1929. 

(2) The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the 
Communal Award and should not describe it as a negation 
of nationalism. 

(3) The share of the IMuslims in the state services should 
be definitely fixed in the constitution by statutory enactment, 

(4) Muslim personal law ami cultui’o should be guai'antccil 
by statute. 


* lucliao Annutl Keu'iBtw 193S Vcl, I p. SGO. 
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(5) The Congress should take in hand the agitation in 
connection witii the Sahidgunj i\Iosque ai d slioiiid use its 
moral pressure to enable the Muslims to gain po'.’.es/nm of 
tlie iMuMjut*. 

(0) The Miisliins’ light to call A/an and peilinin tlkir 
religious ceremonies should not be fettered in any way. 

(7) Miwliras should havt* troedoni to perform cow- 
slaughter. 

(S) Muslim majorities in the ['ruvinci >•, wiieie .aich 
majorities exist at pre-scut, nni't not be aUeJtjJ by any 
territorial re-dbUibution or auju-,tinents. 

(9) The ‘ Bande ^lataram ‘ sung should be giwn up. 

( 10) Muslims wane Urdu to be the national language ot 
India and they deaire to have statutory guarantees tliut the U'^e* 
ot Urdu shall not be curtailed or damaged. 

(11) Mu dim repi'esentatiun in tlv hiCiil boJa «> should be 
governed by the prineiple, imd.rlying til.* ('onimnnal *\.ward, 
that is, .svparate eLcloniUs and pipnl.uion stieiigth. 

(12) The tricfdour Flag sboulil b.* eh.ing. d or alu rnately 
the flag ot the IMuslim r.oagne should be' gieen e-epud 
impoilance. 

(13) Kocognition of the Muslim JA‘ague as the one 
authoritative and represi'iitative organization of Indian 
Muslims. 

(14) Coalition MiiilsUks .should bo termed. 

With this new list there is no knowing where the Mu.slims are 
going to stop in their demands. Within one _»ear, that i.s between 
lejjS and 1939, one moie demand and that toejofa substantial character 
namely 50 per cent, share in everything has lieen added to it 
In this catalogue of new demtmds there are some which on the 
lace of them are e.vtiavagaiU and impo'^siblo, it not irresponsible. 
As an instance, one may reler u> the demand le)r iifty hlty and the 
demand for the recognition of Urdu as the national language 
of India. In 1929 the Muslims insisted that in alloting seats 
in Legislature’s a majority shall not be reduced to a minority 
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or equality. This principle, enunciated by themselves, it is 
new demanded, shall be abandoned and a majority shall be reduced 
to equality. The Muslims in 1929 admitted that the other 
minorities required protection and that they must have it in 
the same manner as the Muslims. The only distinction made 
between the Muslims and other minorities was as to the e.\tent of the 
protection. The Muslims claimed a higher degree of protection 
than was conceded to the other minorities on the ground of there 
political importance. But ai to the necessity and adequacy of 
protection for the other minorit’cs the Muslims never denied it. 
But with this new demand of 50 per cent, the Muslims are not only 
seeking to reduce the Hindu majority to a minority but they are 
also cutting into the political rights of the other minorities. The 
Muslims are now speaking the language of Hitler and claiming a place 
in the Sun which Hitler has been claiming for Germany. For 
their demand for 50 per cent, is nothing but a counterpart of the 
German claims for Deuel dcuitl Ulm' AIM and Ltibrnsraum for 
themselves, in-cspective of what happens to other minoritioss. 


/ 


Their claim for the recognition of Urdu as to the national 
language of India is equally c.Ytravagant. Urdu is not only not 
spoken all over India but it is not even the language of all the 
Musalmans of India. Of the 68 millions ot Muslimst only sG millions 
speak Urdu. The proposal of making Urdu a national language 
means that the language oi 28 millions of Muslims is to be imposed 
particularly upon 40 millions of Musalmans or generally upon 
322 millions of Indians. 


It will thus be seen that every time a proposal for the reform 
of the constitution comes forth, the Muslims are them, ready 
with some new political demand or demands. The only check 
upon such indefinite e.\pansion of Muslim demands is the power 
of the British Government, which must be the final arbiter in 
any dispute between the Hindus and the Muslims. But who can 
confidently say that the decision of the British will not be in 
favour of the Muslims if the dispute relating to these new demands 
was referred to them for aibitration ? Just as the Muslim demands 


* Bee point No. 3 is Mr. Jiuoah'ii 1 J pi iut'-. 
f Tlia'c iiguvo'. relate to the Census of ISfcJl, 
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arc endl'-j.;. ao aho, t)u‘ British seem to be becoming powerless to put 
a curb on them. At any rate past experience shows that tlie British 
have been incl'iied to give the Mnstiins more than what tlie Muslims 
had themselves asked. Two such instances can be ciletl. 

One of these relates to the Lucknow Pact. The question was 
whether the Britisli Government should accept the Pact. The 
author of the Montagu — Chelmsford Report wei-e disinclined to 
accept it for reasons which were very weighty. Speaking of the 
weightages granted to tlio Muslims by the Lucknow Pact the authors 
of the Joint-Report observed''' : — 

"Row u priviloiie I poaltloii of this kinl is open to the objoLtion, th.it 
if any other co.iinn'nity hei'O'fter miikes yool ti ( I'liin to separate 
represoiualion, it i in be sitisfiel only by de luction from the Xon- 
iMuSihu scit-i, or b}- a ivtte’ble ilwluition from both ilusliia and 
Xon-.Mualiiu ; avi I Hln lu an I Muslim opinions are not I'hdy to a^ree 
\\liiih proi'os diou' I bo adopte I. While, therefore, for reasons that 
wu 0 :pl lin subojocpi. .itly -w .issout to the mainteua'iec of separate 
I’eprjiuiit ition for 'Afn!! iMUiv- 1 ms, we are bouii I to ref erve our approval 
of the p lit' ul T prop j, Is S'-t liefore us, ui.til we have a .cert lined what 
the effeit upou otlf.' iuUr'->t-. v.iU be, an I !i..ve uui le t..u pvvwMon 
for til' 'Ml. 

Notwithstanding this gcu.e flaw in th" Imcknow Pact the 
Govermuent of In ha, in its d. spatch referred to above, reeommended 
that til ' tei'ms of (he Pact '.hould bo improved in so far a,s it ivlatcd 
to the MusUm-. ot ]h ng.al. Fts rcaiuns make a strange reading. It 
argued that : - 

"Thu Mull iiiiiii.id.iinvpri'aonl 'lion wliieh 111 'V [the aithois of the 
Part] pnpo-e for Ben '.il i< '•> riife>tly hi-vatlh lent. I It b qiit-..tio« .ble 
whether the daiui,-* of ilv* i s i’ 'iii uhm p )pul itfiii ol Iv.st.ru Benaal 
were ii'leijiutel}’ pi'is.e I wlr-n the Con.tvS'-Lei'.ue rompact was in 
tliemilcvi;. They ;iir roi'fpfeuoady .i bwkwar.l an I impoveriahed 
roiimujiiity. Tlu ivp irLitioa ul the ptOji h'ne\' in lom came us 
a severe dij.appointm';nL t-) th •: i, .m I \v ■ -.iioul I be very lo.ith to fail 
i.i seriiu th .1 tlv'ii int veils :r-*'"i\ , ly 'eiiuvd. Inortlerto 

♦ Mu’ll.’ ; j —t'lj . 1 .; .,.,1 1’eiio.'t l!U i, i ar . MS, 

t Till) V’rtv iitju-U .1 rt .uili|TiijtoPuiiiil>.s weil. Bata* 

tln*v<.< wai n I .ui'i ‘p • -i il ri” o i ii, i.i rUi.v..Tot nainflr tlio unsettUuu; of 

tUn [nvtUti’’i I'l’-j 111 I 111.' p.’iip’o :mv (i-i ;bti<iiu r- ill it. i.vpru'*euUtWtt as nettled by tUii 
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give the Bengal Muslims a representation proportionate to their numbers, 
and no more, we should allot them 44 instead of 34 seats [due to them 
under the Pact]." 

This enthusiasm for the Bengal Muslims shown by the Govern- 
ment of India was not shared by the British Government. It felt that 
as the number of seats given to the Bengal Muslims was the result 
of an agreement, any interference to improve the bargain when there 
was no dispute about the genuineness of the agreement, could not 
but create the impression that the British Government was in some 
special sense and for some special reason the friend of the Muslims. 
In suggesting this augmentation in the seats the Government of 
India forgot to take note of the reason why the Muslims of Punjab 
and Bengal were not given by the Pact seats in proportion to 
their population. The Lucknow Pact was based upon the principle, 
now thrown to the winds, that a community as such was not entitled 
to political protection. A community was entitled to protection 
when it was in a minority. That was the principle underlying 
the Lucknow Pact. The Muslim Community in the Punjab and 
Bengal was not in a minority and therefore was not entitled 
to the same protection which it got in other Provinces where 
it was in a minority. Notwithstanding their being in a majority 
the Muslims of Punjab and Bengal felt the necessity of separate 
electorates. According to the principle underlying the Pact 
they could qualify thcnv^elvos ior this only by becoming a minority 
which they did by agreeing to a minority of scats. This is the 
reason why the Muslims of Bengal and the Punjab did not get the 
majority of scats they were entitled to on the population basis.* 

The proposal of the Government of India to give to the Bengal 
Muslims more than what they had asked for did not go through. 
But the fact that they wanted to do so r*.mains as evidence of their 
inclinations. 

‘Thin'e J*! no Onn\)t tlutt il'j> voll luifli- Ly tlio Mu-hm-J who wm’opwtias totho 
Pilot, This is whiit AIv. .Ii'i'nli ".utl .i*. .i vitnisss iifpotiiiii; tiufiiro the .loiiit Seloot- 
Ccnnmittflo a[iiioiritoil l>y I’.i si miunl oa thn tioivvniiiioat uf Itulin Bill lOlQ ia reply to 
question No. SSltS : TJ« po-ition of Htncul mu'- tills: la Ken^rol the Moeloms are in 
n niapivity, ami the urgiimant a.m ntlvanced that any section or any community which is hi 
the majority cannot claim a icparate cleoturutc : ooparatc olautorate is to protect the 
intnoritj'. But the •iomit«r-.>"‘,'uinfliit ivas pcrfcolly true that miraurioally iva are in 
a niniority but as voters wit arc In the minority in Bengal, heLiuiso of poverty, and 
hnukivavrlnn'-s and bO on. It \Tft« said ; Very well, tlion fix 40 per cent, boeauBe if you aro 
reolly put to test yon will not get 40 por cent, becatibe you ivill not ho qualified ns voters. 
Then we had the odvanlaKe in other I’rovincos.'’ 
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The* second occasion when the British Government as an 
arbiter f^ave the Muslims more than they asked for was when the 
Communal Decision was {:;iven in 1932. Sir Muhammad Shaft 
made two diderent proposals in the Minorities Sub-Committee of 
the K, 1'. C. In hib speech on January 6th, 1931 vSir Muhammad 
Shall put forth the following proposal in the interest of comnuuial 
scttlemenf** : — 


“Wd fiTO jircparcrl to accept joint electorates on the conditions 
named by me : Firstly, that tlie ri.;hts at present enjoyed by the 
Musalmans in the minority Provinces shoull bo continued to them ; 
tlut in the Punjivb and in Een;-id they should have two joint electorates 
and represent” tion on a popuLdion basis ; that there should be the 
principle of reservation of scats couple 1 with jMoulana Mahommacl AH’s 
condition. t ” 

Tn his speech on 14th January 1931 befoic the same committee 
he made a dilLrcnt offer. He saidf : — 


“To- hiy I am authorize I to nialrc this offer: that in the Punjab 
the* Mu'i diii..iu shotiM Invc tlwou h ( Dinmunal ele- tor.ites 49 per cent, 
of tlio entire miinlK r of w; it.i iii the whole House, and should have 
liberty to contest the speeiJ <oiit.lituciirlf'i which it is proposed to 
create in that Proviuc 0 : so far :.s Hen ;.d is < oiu i tne 1 that Musalmans 
shoulvl have throu:*h commuiul clei torates 4O jier cent, mpreseutution 
in the whole House, and should have theliiierty to contest the special 
constituencies whwh it is proposal to create in that Province ; in so 
far as the Minority ProviiKxs arc concerne I, the Musalmans should 
continue to enjoy the wei' ht I'^e which tiu.'y have at present through 
separate elccton.tcs, similvir weigltt'-ge to be civen to our Hindu 
brethren in Sind, and to our Hindu mid Sikh brethren in the Noith-West 
Frontier rro\'iucu. If at any t'lne hereafter two-lhiids of the 
represent itives of any f omiuuuity in any Proviii. iai Legislathe Council 
or in the Central Legislative Council dciire to gi\t- up communal 
electorates and to accent joint electorates then there.ifter the system 
of joint ulectorales, shoul I coine into b mr,.” 


* tvt'iiuit of Hiti Minvrtltic.* Sill. Cl iiiJiiittcc of tli(> lU-t It. T. ('. (tndlui KtKtioiU p. 110. 

till'. M-ili/im.iil foMiuiIrt fir iii.it tilti U mti i niut ri‘.«irv, <l Sii-itis with thii* 
pi’ivisii) that no ili.i!! hn ilu'I.a'i U r'.i’.tid iiiili'-'i lio had ■■(ifHwd at liMsit 10 twr rent 

of the votoi ot hie own cotiimnnity uit'i nC h ki.t .I or in pericnt ut the votrs ufthootbpp 
community. 

t Ibill p. 123. 

34 
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The difference between the two proposals was clear. Joint 
electorates, if accompanied by statutory majority. If statutory 
/majority is refused, then a minority of seats with separate electorates. 
The British Government took statutory majority from the first demand 
and separate electorates fiom the second demand and gave the 
Muslims both when they had not asked for both. 

The second thing that is noticeable among the Muslims is the 
spirit of exploiting the weaknesses of the Hindus. If the Hindus 
object to anything then the Muslim policy seems to be to insist upon 
it and give it up only when the Hindus show themselves ready to 
offer a price for it by giving the Muslims some other concessions. 
As an illustration of this one can refer to the question of separate 
and joint electorates. The Hindus have been to my mind utterly 
foolish in fighting over joint electorates especially in Provinces in 
which the Muslims are in a minority. Joint electorates can never 
suflSce for a basis for nationalism. Nationalism is not a matter of 
political nexus or cash nexus, for the simple reason that union can- 
not be the result of calculation of mere externals. Where two 
communities live a life which is exclusive and self-inclosed for five 
years they w'lll not be one because they are made to come together 
on one day in five years for the purposes of voting in ar election. 
Joint electorates may produce the enslavement of the minor 
community by the major community : but by themselves they 
cannot pioduce nationalism. Be that as it may, because the Hindus 
have been insisting upon joint electoiates the Muslims have been 
insisting upon separate electorates. That this insistance is a matter 
of bargain only can be seen from Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points* and the 
Resolution t passed in the Calcutta Session of the All-India Muslim 
League held on 30th December 1927. Therein it was stipulated 
^ that only when the Hindus agreed to the separation of Sind and 
\ to the raising of the N. W. F. to the status of a self-governing 
Province that the Musalmans waild consent to give up separate 
electorates. The Musalmans evidently did not regard separate 

• See point No. 15 in Mr, Jinnahs’ points 

t For the Resolution anti the speech of Mr. Bnrkot Ali thoroon see the Indian Quartely 
Register 1027 Vol. II page 447- B. 

t The unfortunate thing for the llindua is that they did not get joint electoratea 
Ulthoaf h the Mu&fttaana got the cant eisions 
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electorates as vital. They regariled them as a good quid qm quo 
for obtainii^g their other claims. If this is not a bargain it is dillicult 
to find one which is. 


An other illii»tratif)n of this spirit of i'.Kploitation i.s lurni.shed by 
the Muslim insistance upon cow-slaughter and the stoppage of mude 
before mosque. Islamic law does not insist upon the slaughter of the 
cow for sacrificial purposes and no Musalman when he goes to Haj 
sacrifices the cow in Mecca or Medina. But in India they will not be 
content with the sacrifice of any other animal. Music before masque 
is played in all Muslim countries without any objection. Even in 
Afghanistan which is not a secularized country no objection is 
taken to music before mosque. But in India the Musalinans must 
insist upon its stoppage because the Hindus claim a right to it. 


The third thing that is noticeable is the adoption by the Muslims 
of the gangsters’ methods in poUtic.s. The riots are a sufficient 
indication that gangsttrisni has become a settled part of their strategy in 
politics. They scorn to bo oonscioudy and deliberately imitating 
the Sudeten Germans in the means umployed by them against the 
Czechs.* So long the MusUm.s wore t’no irs. The Flindus 

were passive and in the conllict they sutkixd inoio than the Muslims 
did. But this is no longer true. The Hindu i have leariu'd to retaliate* 
and no longer feci any compunction in knifing a Musalman. This 
spirit of retaliation bids faro to produce the ugly spectacle of 
gangsterism against gang.stcrism. 

How to meet this problem must e.xcrcise the minds of all 
concerned. There are the simple-minded Hindu Maha Sabha 
patriots who believe that the Hindus have only to make up their 
minds to swipe the Musalmans and they will ho brought to tlieir 
senses. On the other hand there are the Congii-is Hindu Nationalists 
whose policy is to tolerate and appease tlie Musalmans by political 
and other concessions, because they believe that they cannot reach 
their cherished goal of independence imle.ss the Mu'-almans back 
their demand. The Hindu Maha Sabha plan is no way to unity. 


* In the KATftchi Bd^sion ot the AlModin Muslim ttuj'ue bulb Mr. sod Sir 

Abdullah Uaroon compared the Mueliins o£Iu«Uaa»thc''Si«dfle»’*oftlieiluelimwoirW 
and capable of doing what the Studeten Germane did to Cnschoeloirakia, 
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On the contrary it is a sure block to progress. The slogan of the 
Hindu Malia Sabha President — Hindustan for Hindus — is not 
merely arrogant but is arrant nonsense. Question however is, is the 
Congress way the right way ? It seems to me that the Congress 
has failed to realize two things. The first tiling which the Congress 
has failed to realise is the fact that there is a difiference between 
appeasement and settlement and that the difference is an essential 
one. Appeasement means to offer to buy off the aggressor by 
conciving at or collaborating with him in the rape, murder and 
arson, on innocent Hindus who happen for the moment to be the 
victims of his displeasure. On the other hand settlement means 
laying down the bounds which neither party to it can transgress. 
Appeasement sets no limits to the demands and aspirations of the 
aggressor. Settlement docs. The second thing the Congress has 
failed to realize is that the policy of concession has increased their 
aggressiveness and what is worse the Muslims interpret these 
concessions as a sign of defeatism on the part of the Hindus and 
the absence of will to resist This policy of appeasement will 
involve tlie Hindus in the same fearful situation in which the Allies 
found themselves as a result of the policy of appeasement which they 
adopted towards Hitler. This is another malaise, no less acute than 
the malaise of social stagnation. Appeasement will surely aggravate 
it. The only remedy for it is settlement. If Pakistan is a settlement 
then as a remedy it is worth consideration. For as a settlement it will 
do away with this constant need ofappeabement and ought to be 
welcomed by all those who prefer the peace and tranquility of 
a settlement to the insecurity of a growing political appetite shown 
by the Muslims in their dealings with the Hindus. 



CHAPTER XII 

NATIONAL FRUSTPtATION 

I 

Suppose an Indian was asked, what is the highest destiny you 
wish for your county, what v> ould be his ans^^ tr ? The qncr’tion is 
important and the answer cannot but he instructive. 

There can be no doubt that other things being equal, a hundred 
percent Indian, proud of his country, would say “An integral and 
indupendcnl India is my ideal of Indias destiny. " But it will bo 
equally true to say that unkss this destiny ^\’as accc'pted by both, 
Hindus as well as Muslims the kleal can only convey a pious wish. 
It cannot take a concrete form. Is it onh a pious wish of .vunc or 
is it chorishod bv all ? 

So far as profession of political aims go, all parties seem to be 
in agreement in as much a.s all of them have declared that the goal 
of India’s political evolution is Independence. The Congress was 
the fust to announce that its aim was to achieve political independ- 
ence for India. In its Madras Sv‘-*ion, held in December 1927, tho 
creed of the Congress vas delined in a ‘special resolution to the 
effect that the goal of the Indian people was complete Uvitional 
independence. The Hindu Maha Sabha until 1932 was content to 
have Responsible Government as the goal of India’s ^20! ideal evolution. 
It made no change in its political creed till 1937 wfion in its 
session held at Ahamadabad it declared that the Hindu Maha Sabha 
believed in Poorna Swaraj ” that is, absolute political independence 
for India, The Muslim League declared its political creed in 1912 
to be the establishment of Responsible Government iii India. In 1937 
it made a similar advance bv changing its creed from Responsible 
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Government to Independence and thereby brought itself in line 
with the Congress and the Hindu Maha Sahha. 

This independence defined by the three political bodies means 
freedom from British Imperialism. But an agreement on freedom 
from the yoke of British Imperialism is not enough. There must be 
an agreement upon maintaining an Independent India. For this 
there must be an agreement that India shall not only be free and 
independent of the British but that her freedom and independence 
shall be maintained as against any otlier foreign power. Indeed the 
obligation to maintain her freedom is more important than merely 
winning freedom from the British. But on this more important 
obligation there does not seem to be the same unanimity. At any 
rate the attitude of the Muslims on this point has not been very 
assuring. Indeed it is obvious from the numerous utteiances of 
Muslim leaders that they do not accept the obligation to maintain 
India’s freedom I give below two such utterances. 

In a meeting held in Lahore in 1925 Dr. Kitchlew said** ; — 

"The Congress was lifeless till the IChildfat Committee put life 
in it. When the Khil.ifat Committee joine J it, it did in one year what 
the Hindu Congress had not done in 40 years. The Congress also 
did the work of uplifting the seven crores of imtouchablcs. This was 
purely a work for the Hindus, and yet the money of tlio Congress was 
spent on it. Mine and my Musalman brethren’s money was spent on 
it like water. But the brave Musalmans did not mind. Then why 
^hould the Hindus quairel with us when we Musalmans take up the 
v, Tanzim work and spend on it money that belongs neither to the 
Hindus nor to the Congress ? '' 

* " If we remove British nile from this country and establish Swaraj, 
and if the Afghans or other Muslims invade India, then we Moslems 
will oppose them and sacrifice all our sons in order to save the 
country from the invasion. But one thing I shall declare plainly. 
Listen, my dear Hindu brothers, listen very attentively ! If you 
put obstacles in the path of our Tanzim movement, and do not give 
us our rights, we shall make common cause with Alghanistan or some 
other Musalman power and establish our rule in this country. ” 

Maulana Azad Sobhani in his speochf made on the 27tli January 
1939 at Sylhet expressed sentiments which are worthy of attention. 

* Thvonjjli Indian Eyes’’ Times of India dated 1 i-3.25 

fTho BeoG'ali rovsioo of the spoeoh appeared in the Anand Basar Eatiika. The English 
Tersion of it "iven horo is a bransLitioa made for me by the Bditoe of the Htodastan Staoowd* 
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In rciply to Lliu (HiosLion ol a ]VI.iuUn,i, Maulan-i Az.kI Sobluuii said, 

" If ihcro is liny omiiunt Iwtder in India who is in f.ivour of driving 
oiitlho JCn^lusli from this counlrj*, tlion I iiin that loi<Ior. Inspitu ot 
this I w int 111 it tlioro slioiild be nr> with tl»e iCn ^lish on boluilf 
of the Alofaloiii Lh<1','iio. Our hi'f fi^lit is with the 22 croios of our 
Hindu enoiniu.., who constilulo the majority. Only crores of 
bai'dishhien h ive pi icticall}* swallowed tlio wholo world by becomin<^ 
powerful. And if these 22 crorcs of Hindus wdio aio equally advanced 
in leirniii', intelll'fonce and wealth as in numbers, if they become 
powerful, thou these Hin lus will swalknv Moslem India and gradually 
even E^ypt, Turlcjy, Kabul, Mecca, iMe Itiu and other Moslem 
princip ht'cs, like Y quj-''I ijuj ( it is so uientione 1 in the Koran that 
before the de^tm^tioa of the worll, they rvill appear on the earth an I 
will devour whatc', er they will finil). 

"The Eiijlijh are <iradually becoming weak they will i;0 away 

from In li i in the ne-u futuie. So if we do not fi..ht the »>reHtest enemies 
of Isl an, th i Ilin Uis, from now on an 1 make them weak, then they 
will not only cA.'-bli'-h Ratiif-a/va in India but also '^radu illy spread 
idl over the worl 1 . Ii ficpea Is on the o croies of In lian Moslems 
citlinv to '.aoiiithen or to weaken thoiu (the Hindus). So it is the 
esseiilial duty of e.’jry devout Mo.doin to fuht on by joinin'? the 
Moslem Le ^,uo so that the Uin.Uis may not be eat itd’She I heie an I 
a Modem rule may be ost ihlislio I in In lia as soon as the English 
depart, 

'fhou 'h the Iin?lEh are the enemies of the Modems, yet for 
the present our fi^ht is not with the English. At first we have to 
come to some uuderstamUii'? with the Iliiulus through tlie Moslem 
League, riion wosh.dl bo easily able to drive out the English and 
e»t ihlish Moslem uile in Indi,i. 

Be careful 1 i>on’t fall into the trap of Coinrcss Maulvis ; because 
the Moalein world is luv t ? d’e in the li m L of 22 croros of Hindu 
enemies. " He then nauvaed various imadHary incidents of 
oppressions on IMoslums in Congress provinces. He saUl that when 
the Con^re-is accepted ministry after the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy, ho felt that Moslem interests wore not safe in the hands 
of the IIiii hi-domiintu I Congress ; hut the Hindu leaders tell 
indiftercntlv an I so he left the Congress and joine I the League. 
What he h id feared has been put in reality by the Congress ministers. 
This forestalling of the future is callo I politics. He was, therefore, 
a gi'oat politician. He was again thinking that before India became 
independent ‘^ome sort of understatKling had to be arrived at with the 
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Hindus either by force or in a friendly way. Otherwise, the Hindus 
who had been the slaves of the Moslems for 700 years, would enslave 
the Moslems. " 

The Hindus are aware of what is passing in the mind of the 
Muslims and dread the possibility of Muslims using independence to 
enslave them. As a result Hindus are lulcewarm towards making 
independence as the goal of India’s political evolution. These arc 
not the fears of those who are not qualified to judge. On the 
contrary the Hindus who have expressed their apprehensions as to 
the wisdom of heading for independence are those who are 
eminently qualified by their contact with Muslim leaders to 
express an opinion. 

Mrs. Annie Besant says* : — 

“ Another serious question arises with regard to the Muhammadans 
of India. If tho relation between Muslims and Hindus were as it 
was in the Lucknow days, this question would not be so urgent, 
though it would even then h.xve almost certainly arisen, sooner or 
later, in an Independent Indi.i. But since the Khilafat agitation, 
things have changed and it has been one of the many injuries 
inflicted on India by the encouragement of the Khilafat crusade, that 
the innor Muslirn feeling of hatred against “ unbelievers ” has sprung 
up, naked and unashamed, as in years gone by. We have seen 
revived, as guide in practical politics, the old Muslim religion of tlie 
sword, we have seen the dragging out of centuries of forgetfulness, the 
old exclusivonss, claiming the Jazirut- Arab, the island of Arabia, as 
a holy land which may not be trodden by tho polluting foot of 
a non-Muslim ; we havo heard Muslim leaders declare that if the 
Afghans invaded India, they would join their fellow believers, and 
would slay the Hindus w'ho defended their motherland against the 
foe j we have been forced to see that the primary allegiance of 
Mussalmans is to Islamic countries, not to our motherland; we 
have learned that their dearest hope is to establish the “Kingdom of 
God not God as Father of the world, loving all his creatures, but as 
ya God seen thiough Mussalman spectacles resembling in his command 
‘ ‘ tlnough one of the prophets, as to the treatment of unbeliever— the 
Mosaic JEHOVA of tlie early Hebrews, when they wore fighting as 
did the early Muslims, for freedom to follow the religion given to 
them by their prophet. The world has gone beyond such so-called 
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theocraciess, in which, GoJ’a cominaiiJi. ave f;iven throut'h a man. 
The claim now put forward hy Muasahnan loaders that they must 
obey tlie laws of thoir particuLw prophet above tlie laws of the State 
in which they live, is siibveraivo of civic order and the stability of 
tho State j it makes Uiotn bad citizens for their centre of allo:i;i<inco is 
outside tho Xatiou an I they (amiot, whilv. tlioy hold tho views 
proclaimed by Rfoiilana Alahome I Ali and Shaukat Ali, to name 
the most prominent of these Muslim leaders, be trusted by their 
follow citizens. If In lia were independent the Muslim part of the 
population — for the ignorant masses would follow those who 
appaale 1 to them in the name of their prophet — would become an 
immediate peril to Inlia’s frcolom. Altyin^f themselves with 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia, Iraq, Arabi.a, Turkey and E'^ypt and 
with such of the tribes of CentnJ Asia who are Mussulmans, they 
would rise to place In lia unler the Rule of Islam — those in 
“British India” bein? helpe I b}' the Muslims in Intlian States — and 
would establish Mussalman rule. We had thoU’ 4 ht that Indian 
Muss.ilm.tns were loyal to their Motherland, and indeed, we still 
hope that some of the edurateii class inii^ht strive to prevent such 
a Mussahn m listivj ; but they are too few for olfectivo resistance and 
wouM bo inurdero I as apoit lies. MiUbar has tm^ht us what Islamic 
rule still means, ami wo do not want to .soo another specimen of the 
“ Khilafat Raj " in In.lia. Ilow uiuc-h sympathy with the Moplas 
is felt I)y Muslims outside Mahabir has been proved by tho detenco 
r.iised lor them by thoir follow believers, -and oy Mr. Gandhi himself, 
who stated that they had ac ted as they believe I that there religion 
taught them to act. 1 fear that th.it is true ; but there is no place in 
a civiliscil lun I for people who believe that their religion teaches 
them to murder, roh, rajie, burn, or drive away out of the country 
those who refuse to apostatise from their uncoslral faiths, except in its 
schools, uirler surveillance, or in its ^oals. Tho Thu^s believed that 
their p.irtu ular form of Govl conunan Ic I them to stninsrlo people— 
especially travellers with money. Such “ Laws of Go I " cannot be 
allowe I to override the laws of a civilise I country, an 1 people living 
in the twentieth century must either educate people who hold these 
Middle Age views, or else exile them. Theh place is in countries 
sharing their opinions, whore they cun still use such arguments against 
any who difter from them— as iiidoe 1, Porai.t and with the Parsis 
long ago, and tho Bahutsls in our own time. In fact, Muslim sects 
are not safe in a couiitr)' ruled by oitho lox Muslims. British rule in 
India has protected tho freedom of all sects : Shiahs, Sunnis, Sufis, 
Bahaists, live in safety un ler her sceptre, although it cannot protect 
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any of them from social ostracism, where it is in a minority. 
Mnssalmans are more free under British rule, than in countries where 
there are Muslim rulers. In thinking of an independent India, the 
menace of Mohamedan rule has to be considered.” 

Similar fear was expressed by Lala Lajpatrai in a letter* to 
Mr. C. R. Das : — 

“ There is one point more which has been troubling me very much 
of late and one which I want 3'’ou to think carefully and that is the 
question of Hindu-iVIoliamedan unity. I have devoted most of my 
time during the last six months to the study of Muslim historj' and 
Muslim Law and I am inclined to think, it is neither possible 
nor practicable. Assuming and admitting the sincerity of the 
Mohamedan leaders in the Non- co-operation movement, I think 
their religion provides an effective bar to an3'thing of the kind. You 
remember the conversation, I reported to you in Calcutta, which I had 
with Hakim Ajmalkhan and Dr. Kitchlew. There is no finer 
Mohamedan in Hindustan than Hakimsaheb but can any other 
Muslim leader ovairule the Quran ? I can only hope that my 
reading of Islamic Law is incoirect, and nothing would relieve me 
more than to be convinced that it is so. But if it is right then it 
comes to this that although we can unite against the British, we 
cannot do so to rule Hindusthan on British lines, we cannot do so to 
rule Hindustan on democratic lines. What is then the remedy ? 

I am not afraid of seven croros in Hindusthan but I think the seven 
crores of Hindustan plus the armed hosts of Afghanistan, Central 
Asia, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Turkey will be irresistible. I do 
honestly and sincerely believe in the necessity or desirability of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. I am also fully prepared to trust the Moslem 
leaders, but what about the injunctions of the Quran and Hadis ? 
The leaders cannot override them. Are we then doomed ? I hope 
not. I hope your learned mind and wise head will find some way 
out of this difficulty.’’ 

In 1924 the editor of a Bengalee paper had an interview with 
the poet Dr. Ravindra Nath Tagore. The report of this interview 
statesf : — 

“ another very important factor which, according to the 

Poet, was making it almost impossible for the Hindu-Mohamedan 
unity to become an accomplished fact was that the Mohamedans 

♦ Quoted in Lifo of Savarkat by Indra Prakash. 

■I Quoted io " ThtouRh Indian Eyw " in the Times of India dated 164^ 
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coull not confine their patriotism to any one country.. .The 

poet saitl th it he h id very frankly aske I many Jlohamo Ians whether, 
in the event ol any Mohamedan power invadlna; India, they would s.,an<l 
side by bide with their IlitiUi nct';hhoiiis to defend theii tomnion 
land. IIo could not be satibfio I with the reply ho i{Ot Iioin them. 
Ho said that he could dofiniloly state th.it even such men as 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had docLueJ that under no circumstances was it 
permissible for any MohameJan, whatever his country might be, to 
Stan I against any other MohameJan.’’ 


II 


If independence is impossible then the destiny acceptable to 
a hundred per cent. Indian as the next best would be for India 
to have the status of a Dominion within the British Empire, 
Who would bo content with such a destiny ? I fed certain 
that left to the*m selves the Mnsalmaiis will not be content with 
Dominion Status while the' Iliutlus most ciituinly will. Such 
a statement is .sure to jar on the lais of Indians and Englishmen, 
The Congress being loud and voeiKums in its inds,iaiKO on indepen- 
dence the impression prevails that tlu lltnclus aiv. tor indepaidence 
and the Muslims arc for Dominion Status. Tiiose who were* 
present at the R. T. C. could not have failed to realize how strong 
a hold this impre-ision had taken of the Englibli mind and how the 
claims and interests of the Hindus suffered an injury because of the 
twin cries raised by the Congress, namely, independence and 
rcpudiatioii of debts. Listening to these cries Englibhmen felt that 
the Hindus were the enemies of the British and the Muslims who 
did not ask either for independence or repudiation were their friends. 
But this impression, however tiuu it may be in the light of tlie 
avowed plans of the Congrc5.s is a false impression cxeated by false 
propoganda. For there can be no doubt that the Hindus are at 
hcatt for Dominion Status and that the Muslims arc at heart for 
Independence. If proof is wanted tlieie is abundance of it. 

The question of independence was first raised in 1921. In 
that year the Indian National Congress, the All-India Khilafat 
Conference and the All-India Muslim League held their annual 
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vSessions in the city of Ahmadabad. In the Session of every one of 
them a resolution in favour of Independence was moved. It is 
interesting to note the fate which the Resolution met at the hands of 
the Congress, the Khilafat Conference and the Muslim League. 

The President of the Congress was Hakim Ajmal Khan who 
acted for Mr. C. R. Das who though duly elected could not preside 
owing to his having been arrested by Government before the 
Session commenced. In the Session of the Congress, Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani moved a resolution pressing for a change in 
the creed of the Congress. The following is the summary of the 
proceedings* relating to the resolution : — 

" Moulana Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on complete 
independence made a long and impassioned speech in Urdu. He 
said, although they had been promised Swaraj last year, the redress of 
the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs within a year, they had so far 
achieved nothing of the sort. Therefore it was no use sticking to the 
programme. If remaining within the British Empire or the British 
Commonwealth they could not have free lorn, he felt that, rfirecessary, 
they should not hesitate to go out of it. In the words of Lok. Tilak 
“ liberty was their birth-right, ” and any Government which denied 
this elementary right of freedom of speech and freedom of action did 
not deserve allegiance from the people. Home Rule on Dominion 
lines or Colonial Self-Goveriimont could not be a substitute to them 
for their inborn liberty. A Government which could clap into jail 
such distinguislie I leidors of the people as Mr. Chittr Ranjan Das, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lain Lajpat Rai and others, had forfeited all 
claim to respect from the people. And since the end of the year did not 
bring them Swaraj nothing should prevent them from taking the only 
course left open to them now, that of winning their freedom free from 
all foreign control. The resolution reads as follows 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Swaraj or complete independence firee from all foreign control by the 
people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. " 

After several delegates had spoken in favoiu: of it, Mr. Gandhi 
came forward to opposed the Resolution. In opposing the 
Resolution, Mr. Gandhi said : — 

" Friends, I have said only a few words in Hindi in connection with 
the proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani. All I want to say to you in 

See Tlie ludion AdduI Resnster 102S. Appendix pp 61-66 
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English is that the levity with that proposition which has been taken by 
some of you has grieved mo. It h,is grieved me because it shows 
lack of responsibility. As responsible men and women wc shouM jjo 
back to the clays of Nagpur and Calcutta and wo should romeiuber 
what we did only an hour ago. An hour ago wo p issed a resolution 
which actually oontemplatos a final settlement of the Khil-'.fat and the 
Punjab wrongs and transforronce of the power from the han Is of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain definite means. 
Are you going to rub the whole of that position from your mind by 
raising a false issue and by throwing a bombshell in the midst of 
the Indian atmospher j ? 1 hope that llioso of you who have vote I 
for the previous resolution will think fifty times before taking up 
this resolution and voting for it. We shall bo charged by the 
thinking portion of the world that we ilo not know really where we 
are. Let us understand too our limitations. Let Hinilus and 
Musalmans have absolute, iudissoluable unity. Who is here who 
can say today with confidence: “Yes, Hindu-Muslim Unity has 
become an iii'Ussoluble fiictor of Indian Niitionalism ? " Who is 
here who can toll me that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the Christians 
and the Jews and the untouchables about whom you heard this 
afternoon — who will toll me tU.t those very people will not rise 
•against any such Me.i ? Think therefore fifty times before you t.ike 
a step which will rebound not to your cro lit, not to youi advantage, 
but which m.iy cause you irrepambb injury. Lot us liiat ol idl gather 
up our strength ; let us first of all sound our own depths. Let us not 
go into waters whose dupts wo do not know, and this proposition of 
Mr. Hasrat IMohani kinds you into depths unfathomable. I ask you 
in all confidence to reject that proposition, if you belivo in the 
proposition that you p.issel only an hour ago. The proposition 
now before you rubs off the w hole of the effect of the proposition 
that you passed only a moment ago. Are creeds such .simple things 
like clothes which a man e.in cliair'e at will i k'or oruo Is people 
die, and for creels people lue from age to ago. Are you going to 
change the rveovl which with all deliberation, and after great 
debate in Nag^iur, you accepted? There was no limitation of one 
year whon you accepted that cveod. It is an extensive croed ; it 
takes in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will deny your- 
selves the privilege of clothing, the weake-d amongst yoursohos with 
protection if you accept this limited cree 1 of Maulaua Ilasrat Mohani, 
which does not admit the weakest of your brethren. I therefore 
ask you in all confidence to reject his pioposition.” 
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The Resolution when put to vote was declared to be lost. 

The session of the All-India Khilafat Conference was presided 
over also by Hakim Ajmal Khan. A Resolution in favour of 
Independence was also moved in the subjects committee of this 
Conference. What happened to the Resolution is clear from the 
following summary of its proceedings. The Report of the 
proceedings says'*' : — 

“ Before the Conference adjourned at eleven in the night till the 
next day the President, Hakim Ajmalkhan, announced that the 
Subjects Committee of the Conference Ind, on the motion of 
Mr. Azad Sobhani, supported by Mr. Hasrat Mohani, by a majority 
resolved to ask all Mohamedans and other communities to 
endeavour to destroy British imperialism and secure complete 
independence. 

This resolution stated that whereas through the persistent policy 
and attitude of the British Government it cannot be expected that 
British Imperialism would permit the Jazirat-Ul-Arab and the Islamic 
world to be completely free, from the influence and control of non- 
Muslims, which means that the Khilafat cannot be secured to the 
extent that the Shariat demands its safety, therefore, in order to 
secure permanent safety of the Khihifat and the prosperity of India, 
it is necessary to endeavour to destroy British Imperialism. This 
Conference holds the \iew that the only way to make this effort is, 
for the Muslims, conjointly with other inhabitants of India, to make 
India completely free, and that this Conference is of opinion that 
Muslim opinion about Swaraj is the same, that is, complete 
independence, and it expects that other inhabitants of India would 
also hold the same point of view. 

On the Conference resuming its sitting on the second day, December 
27th, r92r,a split Wtis found to have taken place in the camp over 
this resolution about independence. When Mr. Hasrat Mohani was 
going to move his resolution declaring as theii goal independence and 
the destmetion of British Imperialism, objection was taken to its 
consideration by a member of the Khilafat Subjects Committee on the 
ground that according to their constitution no motion which 
contemplated a change in their creed could be taken as adopted, 
unless it was voted for in the Subjects Committee by a majority 
of two-third. 


' The Indian Annual Eogkter 1922 Appendix peirea ISS-Si. 
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The President, Ilakiin Ajm.il Khun, uplieM this objection anri 
rule I the iiulojiendence motion out of order. 

Mr. IlubrLtl Moluini strongly protested and pointed out th.it tlio 
Prosident had clif allowed abitniLir objection by the same mciuhor 
in the Subjects Committee, while ho had allowed it in the open 
Conference. lie said that the President had manoouvred to nilo 
his motion out of order in order to stanrl in their way of declaring 
from that Conference tint thoir Swaraj meant complete imlepcndence. 

The President of the All-India Muslim League was Maulana 
Hasrat Mohar.i. A Rc-iolution for independence aKo came before 
the League. The Report of the proceedings of the League bearing 
on the Resolution savs' : — 

“ The Moslem League met at 9 p. m. on jist December 1921, 
After it hail passed some non-c ontentious resolutions the President 
Hasrat Jilolnni made an announcement amidst applause that he 
proposed that the decision of the Subjci is Committee rejecting his 
resolution re^^u'din', the attainment of indepumlence and destruction 
of British Imperialism would be held as final and representing the 
opinion of the majority in the League, but that in view of the great 
importance of the subject he woul I allow a dis.'iusion on that 
resolution without t iking any vote. 

Mr. Azud .Sobhani who had moved the reioliition in the Subjects 
Committee, also moved it in the League. lie said ho believed in 
Hindu-Moslem unity as absolutely essential, in non-violent noii-co- 
operation as the only way to fight their battle and Mr. Gamlhi waa 
fully deservitig the dictatorship which had been invested on him by 
the Congress, but that ho also believed th.it British Imi'edMisnv was 
the greatest danger to India and tlie Moslem woild and muat be 
destroyed by ])lacmg before them an ideal of Imlependcuce, 

Mr. Azad Sobhani was followed by several speakois who supported 
him in the same vein. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali announced that the reason for the ruling 
of the President was that the League did not want to take a step which 
the Congress ha\.l not taken. He warned them against saying big 
things without understanding them and reminde I the au.lieiu 0 that 
India was at present not rc idy for maintaining liberty oven if it was 
attained. 

He asked, who would, for instance, be thoir Coinm4inder-in-Chiof if 
the British left tomorrow. ( A voice, ” Enver Pasha ”). 

*tbi<a .VpiMndix pofte 7H 
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Tlic spe.iker omphaticall}' declared that he would not tolerate any 
foreigner. He wanted an Indian Communder-in-Chief. ” 

In 1923 the question of Independence was again raised in the 
Congress Session held in Madi'as but with no success. 

In 1924 Mr. Gandhi presiding over the Congress Session held 
in Belffaum .said : — 

In my opinion, if the British Government mean wh it they say and 
honestly help us to equality, it would be a greater triumph than a 
complete severance of the British connection. I would therefor strive 
for Swaraj within the Empire but would not hesitate to sever all 
connection if it became a necessity through Britain's own fault. 

I would thus throw the burden of separation on the British people. " 

In 1925 Mr, C. R. Das again took up the theme. In his 
address to the Bengal Provincial conference held in May of that year 
he, with the deliberate object of giving a deadly blow to the idea of 
independence, took particular pains to show the inferiority of the idea 
of Independence as compared with tliat of Dominion Status : — 

" Independence, to ray raind, is a narrower ideal than 

that of Swaraj. It implies, it is true, the negation of dependence ; 
but by itself it gives us no positive ideal. I do not for a moment 
suggest that indepeuvlence is not consistent with Swaraj. But what 
is necessary is not more iiulopondence but the establishment of 
Swaraj. In<lia may bo independent tomorrow in the sense that the 
Biitish people may leave us to our destiny but that will not 
necessarily give us wlidt I understand by 'Swaraj'. As I pointed 
out in my Presidential address at Giiya, India presents an interesting 
but a complicated piobicm of consolidating the many apparently 
conflicting elements which go to make up the Indian people. This 
•work of consolidation is a long process, may even be a weary 
process ; but without this no Swaraj is possible 

“ Independence, in the second place, does not give you that idea 
of order which is the essence of Swaraj. The work of consolidation 
which I have mentioned means the establishment of that order. 
But let it be clearly understood that what is sought to bo established 
must be consistent with the genius, the temperament and the traditions 
of the Indian people. To my mind, Swaraj implies, firstly, that we 
must have the freedom of working out the consolidation of the diverse 
elements of the Indian people ; secondly, we must proceed with this 
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work on National linos, not ,oin j back two thousun'l years ago, but 
going forward in the light and in the spirit of our national genius and 
temperament 

"Thirdly, in the work before us, wo nmst not bo obstruftel by any 
foroi ;n power. Wb d then wo have to fix upon in the matter ot ideal 
is what I call Swar-ij and not mere In lepondonco which may bo tho 
negation of Swaraj. When wo are aske I as to what is onr national 
ide il of Iree lorn, the only answer which is possible to give is Swaraj, 
I do not like either Home Rule or Self-Government. Possibly they 
come within wh it I have describe 1 i s Swciraj. But my culture 
somehow or other is ant igonistic to the word ‘lule’ — bo it Home 
Rule or Foreign Rule. 


"Then comes the que-tion as to whether this ideal is to be 
re disc I within the Erap re or oatsi le ? The answer which the 
Congress has always given is ' within the Empire if the Empire, will 
recognise our right' an I ‘outsile the Empire, if it does not. Wo 
must h ive opportunity to live our life, — opportunity for self- 
re diz .tion, self- luvelopmont, an I self-fulfilment. Tho question is of 
living our 1 fe. If the Empire furni-'hos sulfl ient scope fur the 
growth an I levolopment of our n ition d life the Empire idea is to be 
profeire 1. If, on tho contrary, tho Kiupiie like the C ir of Jagnimiath 
crushes our life in the sweep of its impel i ’lidu' m in h, thoio will I>o 
justification for the i io i of tho e,ta)lKlunent ot Swarq outailo the 
Empire. 

“ In 'ee i, the Jinipire i le i gives us i vivi I sense of ra iny advantages. 
Dominion St tns is in no sensr sorvitu ’e. It is «s.sentially an alliance 
by consent of tho.e wlio form pirt of the Empire for material 
a Iv .lit iges in the re .1 spir.t of co-oper .I'O i. Free dli..nee necess.irily 
carries with it tho rldit of stip tr..ti m. noloro the War it is generally 
believe I til .t it is only as t ,reit ooiueUirdinu tint the Empire or 
its component p u ts c m live. Ii n re di c 1 th t un let mo loin 
conlitions no n.tion cm live in Nol ton m I the Dominion St .tiis, 
while it affor Is complele p.nto tiou to e u h constituent composing 
tho gre.it Comnionwo ilth of X..t’oiiS c die I the British Empire, 
secures to e ich tho ri .^liL to rc .Use itself, develop itself and fulfil 
itself and thereforo it exprc’^ies an I implies idl tho elements of 
Swartj which I h.ive mentiotiel.” 

"To me the idea is speed dly attrativo because of its deep 
spiritual significance. I believe in worll peai.o, in tho ultimate 
federation of the wovl 1 ; ami I think th it the groat Commonwealth 

3 ^ 
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of Nations called the British Empire a federation of diverse races, 
each with its distinct life, distinct civilization, its distinct mental 
outlook — if properly led with statesmen at the helm is bound to 
make lasting contribution to the great problem that awaits the 
statesman, the problem of knitting the world into the greatest 
federation the mind can conceive, the federation of the human race. 
But if only properly led with statesman at the helm ; — for the 
development of the idea involves apparent sacrifice on the part of the 
constituent nations and it certainly involves the giving up for good the 
Empire Idea with its ugly attribute of domination. I think it is for 
the good of India, for the good of the world that India should strive 
for freedom within the Commonwealth -and so serve the cause 
of humanity." 

Mr. Das not only insisted that Dominion Status was better than 
Independence but he went further and got the Conlerence to pass 
the following Resolution on the goal of India’s political evolution. 

" I. This Conference declai’es that the National ideal of Swaraj 
involves the right of the Indian Nation to live its own life, to have 
the opportunity of self-realization, self-development and self-fulfilment 
and the liberty to work for the consolidation of the diverse elements 
which go to make up the Indian Nation, unimpeded and unobstructed 
by any outside domination. 

3. That if the British Empire recognises such right and does not 
obstruct the realisation of Swaraj and is prep.irod to give such 
opportunity and undertakes to make the necessaiy sacrifices to make 
such rights effective, this Conference calls upon the Indian Nation to 
realise its Swaraj within the British Commonwealth." 

It may be noted that Mr. Gandhi was present throughout the 
session. But there was no word of dissent coming from him. On 
the contrary he approved of the stand taken by Mr. Das. 

With these facts, who can doubt that the Hindus arc for 
Dominion Status and the Muslims are for Independence ? But if 
there be any doubt still remaining, the repurcussions in Muslim 
quarters over the Nehru Committee’s Report in 1928 must dissolve 
it completely. The Nehru Committee appointed by the Congress 
to frame a constitution for India accepted Dominion Status as 
the basis for India’s constitution and rejected independence. 
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It is instructh’e to note the attitude adopted by the Congress 
and the Muslim political organizations in the country towards the 
Nehru Report. 


TIic Congrcsi in it^ se-.',ion held at Lahore in 192H passed 
a lebohition moved by Mr. Gandhi which was in the following 
terms : — 

” This Congress, luiviug considered the < onstitiitioii recommeu led 
by the All-Parties’ Coinniittea Report, welcome# it as a great 
contribution towanls the solution of Iii liti’s political .in 1 communal 
problems, and congratulates the Committee on th . virtu.1l unanimity 
of its reeoinmundations un 1, whilst adhering to the resoluion relating 
to complete in lepanJance passed at the Madras Confess approves 
of the constitution di.i\vn up by the Committee as a great step in 
political advance, especially as it represents the largest measure of 
agreement attaine 1 among the important parties in the country, 

“ Subject to the exigencies of the political situation this Congess 
will adopt the consUtut'O's in its entirety if it is accepted by the 
British Pavliameiit on or before Deecraher 31, i920> but in the event 
of its non-a<;ceptance by that dale or it > e vrlier rejection, Congress 
will organise a non-violent non-co-operation by advisin,.' the I'ountry 
to refuse taxation in such other manner as may bo decided upon. 
Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution shall inteifere 
with the carrying on, in the name of the Congress, of the propaganda 
for complete independence." 

This shoivs that Hindu opinion is not in favour of Independence 
but in favour of Dominion Status. Some will take exception to this 
statement. It may be asked what about the Congress Resolution of 
1927 ? It is' true that the Congress in it.s Madras Session held in 
1927 did pass the following resolution moved by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru : — 

"This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be 
complete National Independence." 

But there is enough evidence to support the contention that 
this r^olution did not and does not speak the real mind of the 
Hindus in the Consres.s. 
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The resolution came as a surprize. Theie was no indication of 
it in the speech of Dr. Ansari * who presided over the 1927 Session- 
Th^ Chairmanf of the Keception Committee onl) referred to it in 
passing not as an urgent but a contingent line of action. 

There was no forethought about the resolution. It was the 
result of a coup and the coup was successful because of three factors. 

In the first place there was then a section in the Congress which 
was opposed to the domination of Pandit Motilal Nehiii and 
Mr.Gan dhi , particularly the former. This group was led by Mr.Srinivas 
Iyengar who was a political rival of Pandit Motilal. They were 
searching fox a plan which would destroy the power and prestige of 
Pandit Motilal and Mr. Gandhi They knew that the only way to win 
people to their side was to take a more extreme position and to show 
that their rivals were really moderates and as modeiation was deemed 
by the people to be a sm they felt that this plan was sure to succeed. 
They made the goal of India the battle gi'ound, and Imowing that 
Pundit Motilal and Gandhi who were for Dominion Status, put forth 
the goal of Independence. In the second place there was a section 
in the Congress which was led by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel. This 
section was in touch with the Irish Sinn Fein party and was canvassing 
its help in the cause of India. The Irish Smn Fein party ivas not 
willing to render any help unless the Indians declared that their 
goal ivas Independence. This section was anxious to change the 
goal from Dominion Status to Independence in order to secure Irish 
help. To these two factors was added a third, namely, the speech 
made by Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India 


* This all that Dr. Anaan said about che subject io his speech ; 

« Whatever be the final form of the constilution, one tilin':; may be said with some 
degree of oertainly, that it will have to be on federal lines providing for a United States of 
India with existing Indian St >tes as autonomous units of the Feaeration taking their proper 
share in the defenoe of the ooautry, in the regulation of the tialioo’e foreign affairs and other 
joint and common interests,” — The Indian Qaartorly Register lOd? Vol. II page 372. 

f Mr. Muthnranga Mudiiar said : 

Wo ought to make it known that if rorliamout continues in its present insolent mood, 
we must definitely start on an intensive propog..tida for the ecverance of India from the 
Empire. Whenever the time may come for the oSeotiva aesertien of Indian natioualiem, 
Indian aspriatiun will then be towards free nationhood, untramelled even by the nominal 
suzerainty of the king of England. It behoves English statesmanship to take careful note 
of this fact, Let them not drive us to despair” — Ibid page 3S6, 
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on the occasion of the appointment of the Simon Commission when 
he taunted the Ind'ans on their incapacity to produce a constitution. 
Tlie speech was re^farded as a gi'cat insult by Indian pf)liticlans. It is 
thecoinbination of tlus", three factois which was responsible for the 
passing of this re.s )’nti in. In ked the resolution was pns,iod mor<! 
from tlie motive'' of giving a fitting reply to Lord Birkenhead than 
from the motive of defining the political goal of the country and it 
is because of tho bad temper created by Lord Birkenhead that forced 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal to bow to the storm rather than 

engage upon tho task of .sweeping it off w hicli they would have 
otherwise done. 

That this resolution did not sp^ak tile rsal mind of the 
Hindus in the Congress is bevunJ donbt. Othx-rwise it is not possible 
to explain how the Nehru Comiu'tloe wdiicli was appointed a year 
after could have flouted the Madras resolution of 1927 by adopting 
Dominion Status as the basis of the constitutional sLruc Lure framed by it. 
Nor is itpo.'Sible to explain how- the Congref-s adopted Dominion 
Status m 193S if it had really acccptcdf independence in 1937 as the 
resolution sa}s. The clause in the Resolution that the Congress would 
accept Dominion Status if given before 31st iXcember 1929, if not, 
it w'ould change its faith from Donxiuiou Status to Independence 
was only a facet-saving device and did not connote a real change 
of heart. For time can never be of essence in a matter of so deep 
a concern such as the political destiny of the country. 

That notwithstanding the resolution of 1927 the Congress 
continued to believe in Dominion Status and did not believe in 

ft 

Iiulependenee is amply borne out by the pronounceuK'nts made from 
time to time by Mr. Gandhi who is the oracle of the Congress. 
Anyone who studie.s Mr. Gandhi’s pronoimcemcuth on this subject 
from 1929 onward.s cannot help feeling that Mr. Gandhi was not 
happy about tho resolution on Independence and that he felt it 
necessary to wheel the Congiess back to Dominion Status. He 
began whh the gentle process of interpreting it away. The goal was 

* Mr S.uiibumurti in bocondios' tho Kunlutimi bftid : “ The Uo'Mlation k tho only retdr 
to the urru^nut eballon^o thrown by LordlttrkonliOAd.'’ — 'IhoIiKlinn gnarterly Uo^istor IIW, 
Vol U r>381. 

t I'andit Jowhar Nohru in moving the Resolution said 

” Itdeoiareo tiiat tho Congrra stande to-day for completo IndepondetuM;, NonotiwteM 
it loaves tho doora of the Congross open to annb persons tst may porbaps be eattsAod vriUt 
a lesser wool"— Ibid p.381. 
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first reduced from Independence to substance of Independence. 
From substance of Independence it was reduced to equal 
partnership and from equal partnership it was brought back to its 
original position. The wheel completed the turn when Mr. Gandhi 
hi 1937 gave the following letter to Mr. Pollock for the information 
of the English people : — 

" Your question is whetlier I retain the same opinion as I did at 
the Round Table Conference in 1931. I said then, and repeat now, 
that, so far as I am concerned, if Dominion Stiitus were offered to 
India in terms of the Statute of Westerminster, i. e., the right to secede 
at will, I would unhesitatingly accept*'' 

Turning to the pronouncements of Muslim political organizations 
the fact is that they too rejected the Nehru Report. But the reasons 
given by them for its rejection are wholly different. No doubt some 
Muslim organizations such as the Muslim League rejected the Report 
because it recommended the abolition of separate electorates."" But 
that w’as certainly not the reason why it was condemned by the 
Khilafat Conference or the Jamiat-nl-Ulema — the two Muslim 
organizations which went with the Congress through the same firey 
ordeal of non-co-operation and civil disobedience and whose 
utterances expressed far more truly the real opinion of Muslim 
masses on the issues relating to the political affairs of the countiy 
than did the utterances of any othm: Muslim organization. 

Maulana Mohamad Ali gave his reasons for the rejection of 
the Nehru Report in his Presidential address to the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held in Calcutta in 1928. He saidf : — 

‘‘ [I] was a member of the Indian National Congress, its Working 
Committee, the All-India Muslim League and [ 1 ] have come to the 
Khilafat Conference to express (ray views) on the important political 
issues of the time, which should have the serious attention of the whole 
Moslem Community. 

* • • « » 

"In tiro All-Parties Convention be had said that India should have 
complete independence and there was no communalism in it. Yet he 
was being heckled at every moment and stopped during his speech at 
ever}' step. 

« • * » • 

* Times of India l-S-SI. In view of this the dedsTaiion made by tbe National Convention — 
ooDsisting of tbo members elected to the new X’rovincial Legislatures under tbe new 
oonstitatioa — on the 20th hlarcb 1937 at Delhi in favour of indepeadjraae bee no 
slgnificanoe. 

■f The Indinu Quaitorly Ru«dater 1028 Vol, II pages 402408. 
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"Tho Nc-hru Report ha I as its piuimblc admitlel tlie bondage df 
serr'itu lo Ifree lon\ and Dominion Status were widely 


divergent tlanf;ii, 


"1 ask, when you boast of your nationuHsni and condemn cotnnuiniilisin, 
show me a country in the world like your luclia — your nationalist 
India. 

* * * *• 

“ You nuike compromises in your constitution everj' daj' rvith False 
doctrines, immoral conceptions anil wrong ideas but you make no 
compromise with our communalists — with separate electorates and 
reserr’ed seats. Twenty-live per cent, is our portion of population and 
yet you will not gir e us 33 per cent in the Assembly. You arc a Jew, 
a Bania. But to the English you give the status of your dominion," 

The Conference passed a short re.soIution in the following 
pithy terms : — 

"Th's Confexento ilfcclares once more tlut complete independence 
was our goal." 

Maulana Husrat Mohani, as President of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
Conference held in Allahabad in 1931, gave the same reasons for 
condemning the Nehru Report in words more measured but not less 
.scathing. Said* the iMauIana : - 

“ My political creed with re^jgmi to India is now well known to 
everybody. I c.uwot accept anything short of complete indepcadence, 
and, that too, on the model of the United Sutes of America or the 
Soviet Russia which is ossentLdly (i) democratic, (a) federal and 
(3) centrifugal, and in which the rights of Muslim minorilis are 
SiifeguaTiled. 

“For some time the Jamiat-ul-Ulema of Delhi Iiell fast to tlie 
creed of complete indopendenee and it \>..s mostly for this reason that 
it repu liated the Neliru R©\rorl which devised a unitary constitution 
instead of a federal one. Besides, when, after the Lahore session, the 
Congress, at tlie instimce of M.ihatma Gantlhi, declared the burial of the 
Nehru Report on the banks of the Ravi and the resolution of complete 
independence was imanimously agreed upon, the Delhi Jamiat ventured 
to co-operate with the Congress and its programme of civil disobeJionc# 
simply because it was the duty of every Indhm, Hindu or Muslim, to 
take port in the stru rgie for inUepemtence. 
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"But unfortunately Gandhiji very soon went back upon his worls 
and (i) while yet in jail he told tlie British journalist Mr. Slocombe 
that by complete independence he meant only the substance of 
independence, (2) besides, when he was released on expressing his 
inclination for compromise he devised the illusory term of Puma 
Swaraj in place of complete independence and openly declare 1 that 
in “ Puma Swaraj” there was no place for severance of the British 
connection, (3) by making a secret pact with Lord Irwin he definitely 
adopted the ideal of Dominion Status under the British Crown. 

"After this change of front by GanJhiji the Delhi Jaraiat ou^ht to 
have desisted from blindly supporting the Mahtma and like the Nehru 
Report it should have completely rejected this formula of the Congress 
Working Commiitee by which tlie Nehru ^Report was sought to be 
revived at Bombay. 

"But we do not know what unintelligible reasons induced the Delhi 
Jamiat-ul'Uleina to adopt " Puma Swaraj " as their ideal, in spite of 
the knowledge that it does not mean complete independence but 
something even worse than complete independence. And the only 
explanation for adopting this creed is said to be that, although 
Gandhiji has accepted Dominion Status, he still instists th .t Britain 
should concede the right of cessation from the British Empire to 
the Indians, 

"Although it is quite clear that insistence on this right has no 
better worth than the previous declaration of complete independence, 
in other words, just as Gandhiji insisted on complete independence 
with the sole object of forcing the British Government to accede to 
the demand of Dominion Status, which was the solo ultimate aim of 
the Mah.itma, in the same way the leaders of the Congress insisted 
upon the right of secession with the object of extorting the largest 
measure of political rights from tire British people who might not go 
beyond a certain limit in displeasing them. Otherwise Ganrlh’ji and 
his followers know it full well that even if this right of secession is 
given to Indians it would perhaps be never put into practice. 

"If some one considers this contention of mine to be based on 
suspicion and contends that the Congress will certainly declare for 
secession from tho Erapite whenever there is need of it, I wile ask him 
to let me know what will be the form of Indian Government after the 
British connection is withdrawn. It is clear that no one can conceive 
of a despotic form and a democratic form whether it be unitary or 
federal but centripetal, will be nothing more than Hindu Raj which 
the Musalmans can in no circumstances accept. Now remains only 
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one form viz, after complete withflrawal of the British connection 
India with its autonomous Provinces anrl States forms into united 
centrifu'Ail flemorrutio Government on the ino'-lel of the United 
States Republic or Soviet Russia. But this can never las acceptable 
to the Muhusabluto Conin’ess or a lover of Britain like Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

"Thus the Jainiat-ul-Ulenia of Delhi after washiiicf its hands of 
comideto indepen.leuce h is stultified itself, but thank God the Ulemas 
of Cawnpore, Lucknow, Badaun, etc., still hold fast to their pledge and 
will remain so, God willing. Some weak-knee 1 persons urge against 
this highest ideal tint, when it is not possible for the present to attain 
it, there is no use talking about it. We say to them that it is not at all 
useless but rather absolutely necessary, for if the hitjhest ideal is not 
always kept before view it is .liable to be forgotten. 

" We must, therefore, oppose Dominion SLitus in all circumstances 
as this is not the lialf-way house or part of our ultimate aim, but its 
very' nogiition and rival. If Giuidhiji reaches England and the Round 
Table Conference is successfully concluded, giving India Dominion 
Status of any kind, with or without safegiiards, the conception of 
complete Independence will completely' vanish or at any rate will not 
bo thought of for .i very long time to come.” 

The All-India Khilafat Conference and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
were of conr.se c-vtremist bodies avowedly Anti-British. But the 
All- Parties Muslim Conference was not at all a body of e.ttremists or 
anti-British Musalmans. Yet the U. P. Branch of it in its session 
held at Cawnpore on 4th November 1928 passed the following 
resolution : - 

"In the opinion of the All-Parties U. P. Moslem Conference, 
Mussalmans of India stand for the goal of complete independence, 
which shall necessarily take the form of a federal republic.” 

In the opinion of the mover, Islam always taught fteedom, 
and for the matter of that the Moslems of India would fail in their 
religious duty, if they were against complete independence. Though 
Indian Moslems ivcre poor yet they were, the speaker was sure, 
devoted to Islam nioi'c than any people on earth. 

In this Conference an incident* of some interest occurred in 
the Subjects Committee when Maulana Azad Sobhani proposed 
that the Conference should declare itself in favour of complete 
independence. 

■ itfe The Indian Ijttarltwljr Kegltter 1988 VoU XI 
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Khan Bahadur Masoodul Hassan and some other persons, 
objected to such declaration, which, in their *opinion, would go 
against the best interests of Mussalmans. 

Upon this, a number of women from their purdah gallery sent 
a written statement to the President saying that if men had not the 
courage to stand for complete independence, women would come 
out of purdah, and take their place in the struggle for independence. 

Ill 

Notwith-standing this difference in their ultimate destiny, an 
attempt is made to force the Hindus and Muslims to live in one 
country, as one people, bound by the political ties of a single 
constitution. Assuming that this is done and that the Muslims are 
some-how manoeuvred into it what guarantee is there that the 
constitution will not break down ? 

The successful working of a Parliamentary Government 
assumes the existence of certain conditions. It is only when these 
conditions exist that Parliamentary Government can take roots. 
One such condition was pointed out by the late Lord Balfour when 
in 1925 he had an occasion to discuss the political future of the Arab 
peoples ill conversation ivith his niece Blanche Dugdale. 

In the course of this convention he said* : — 

" It is partly the fault of the British nation — and of the Americans ; 
vve can’t 0x0 mate them from blame either — that this idea of 
"representative government" has got into the heads of nations who 
haven’t the smallest nation of what its basis must be. It’s difficult 
to explain, and the Anglo-Saxon races are bad at exposition. More- 
over we know it so well ourselves that it does not strike us as 
necessary to explain it. I doubt if you would find it rwitten in any 
book on the British Constitution that the whole essence of British 
Parliamentary Government lies in the intention to make the thing 
iKiorJi. We take that for granted. We have spent hunderds of j-ears 
in elaborading a system that rests on that alone. It is so deep in us 
that we have lost sight of it. But it is not so obvious to others. These 
pepoles — Indians, Egyptians, and so on — study our learning. 
They read our history, our philosophy, an politics. "They 
leam about our parliamentary methods of obstruction, but 
nobody explains to them that when it comes to the point all our 

* Duifdale's Balfonr (Hutohinson) Vol. II pp. 383—64. 
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parliamentiiry parties are cletcnnme<l that the machinery stun’t stop. 
"The kind’s government must *;o on” as the Duke of Wcllini>ton said. 
But their i(le.t is ttiat the fuui tion of opposition is to stop the machine. 
Notiiiiv; easier, of c'ourse, hut hopless." 

Asia 'll why the opposition in Kni'lniul tlois not “o to the length 
of sLoppinjf the inachine he said : - 

"Our whole political nvachinery presuppoM-s a jieople . . . 
fundamentully at o?ie” 

Laskv has well summarized these observations ot Balfour on the 
condition nccesjary for the successful working of Parliamentary 
Government when he says A 

"The stveni^th of Parliamentary Government is exactly measurefl 
by the unity of political parlies upon its fundamental objects.” 

Havinc; stated the condition — neecssarv for tlie successful 
working of the machinery of representative Government it will be 
well to examine whether these conditions are present in India. 

How far can there be said hi be an intention in the Hindus and 
Muslims to make repri..-iait'itive government work? To prove the 
futility and un workability of representative and responsible govern- 
ment it i.s enough even if oin; of tiie two parties sIiowm an intention 
to stop the machinary of government. If such an intention is 
enough, then it does not matter much whi:ther it is found in the 
Hindus or in the Muslims. The Miuslims being more outspoken 
than the* Hindus one gets to know their mind more than one gets 
to know the mind of the Hindus. How the Muslim mind will work 
and by wluit factors it is likely to bo swayed will be clear if the 
fundamental tenets of Islam which dominate Muslim politics and the 
views expressed by prominent Muslims having a bearing on Muslim 
attitude towards an Indian ( lovcrnmenl are taken into consideration. 
Certain of such religious tenet': of Islam and the views of some of tlio 
Muslim leaders are given below to enable all those who are capable 
of looking at things di.spa':sionately to judge for themselves whether the 
condition postulated by Balfour can lx.' .said to ex^t in India. 

Among the tenets the one that calls for notice is the tenet of 
Islam which says that in a country which is not under Muslim Rule 

♦ IVliiuneutury • iu Enjrkmi p#g« :17. 
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wherever there is a conflict between Mudim law and the law of the 
land the former must prevail over the latter and a Muslim will be 
justified in obeying the Muslim Law and defying the law of the land. 

What the duty of the musalmans is in such cases was well 
pointed out by Maulana Mahomad Ali in the course of his statement 
made in igai before the Committing Magistrate of Karachi in answer 
to the charges for which he was prosecuted by the Government. 
The prosecution arose out of a resolution passed at the session of 
the All-India Khilafat Conference held in Karachi on 8-7-21 at 
' which Mr. Mahomad Ali presided and introduced the resolution in 
question. 

The reslution was as follows : — 

“ This meeting clearlj' proclaina that it is in eveiy way leligiously 
unlawful for a Musalman at the present inoment to continue in the 
British Army, or to enter the Army, 01 to induce otheis to join the 
Army. And it is the duty of all Musalmans hi general and of the 
Ulemas in particular to see that these religious commandments are 
brought home to every Musalman in tlie Army. ’’ 

Along with Maulana Mahomad Ah other six persons* were 
prosecuted under Sections 120-B read with Sec 131 1 . P. C. and 
under Sec 505 or 505 read with Sec 114 and Section 505 read with 
117L P. C. Maulana Mahomad Ali in justification of his plea of 
not guilty saidf : — 

“ After all what is the meaning of this precious prosecution. By 
whose convictions are we to be guided, we the Musalmans and the 
Hindus of India ? Speaking as a Musalman, if I am supposed to err 
from Uie right patli, the only way to convince me of my error is to 
refer me to the Holy Koran or to the authentic traditions of tlie last 
Prophet — on whom be peace and God’s Benediction — or the religious 
pronoucements of recognized Muslim divines, past and present, which 
purport to be based on these two original sources of Islamic authoiity 
demands from me in the present circumstances, the precise action 
for which a Government that does not like to be called Satanic, is 
prosecuting me to-day. 

If tlrat which I neglect, becomes by my neglect a deadly sin, and 
is yet a ciime when I do not neglect it how am 1 to consider myself 
safe in this country ? 

*Sfcraaga enough one of them vaa the Shankaraoharya of Bharada Pestb, 
f The Trial of Ah Brothers by B. V. Thadani pas'ea 60-71. 
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I must either be a sinner or a criminal Islam 

recognizes one sovereignty alone, the sovereignty of Go I, which is 
supreme ami unconditional, indivisible and inalienuble 


The only alle^iaiu-e a Musilnuiu, whether eivilian or soldier, 
wliether living under a Alusliin or under a nou-Musliin administration, 
is commande I by the Koran to acknowle Ige his allegiance to God, 
to his prophet and to those in authority from among the Musalmans 
chief among the last mentiono 1 l)oing of course that Prophet's successor 

or coramandei of the faithful 

This doctrine of unity is not a mathematical formula elaborated by 
abstruse thinkers but a work-a-day belief of every Musalraan learned 

or unlettered Alusahuaus lri\e before this also and elsewhere 

too, live I in peaceful siibjovtlon to non- Muslim a Iministrations, But 
the unalterable rule is and h;is always been th tt as iliisalmans they 
can obey only such laws and orders issue I by their secular rulers as do 
not involve disobedience to the comman haents of God who in the 
expressive language of tlic Holy Koran is " the all-ruling ruler." 
These very clear an I rigidly definite limits of obe lienee are not laid 
down with regard to the authority of non- Muslim administrations only. 

On the contrary they aie of imivei sal application and can neither bo 
enlarged nor reduced in any case ’’ 

This must make any one wishing lor a sUii)lc (iuvernment 
very apprehensive. JBut tiiis i,s nothing as compared with the 
second fact to be noted. It relates to Muslim tenets which prescribe 
when a country is a motherland to tlie Muslim and when it is not. 

gVccording to Muslim Cannon law the world is divided into two 
camps, Dai*-ul-Islani (abode of Islam) and I)ar-ul-IIarb (abode of 
war). A country is I>ar-ul-Islam when it is ruled by Muslims. 
A country is Dar-ul-Harb when Mu'^lims only reside in it but 
are not rulers of it. That being the ('anuon Law of the Muslims, 
India cannot be the common motherland of Iliiidns ajul Musalmans. 
It can be the land of Musalmans - - but it cannot be the land of 
‘ Hindus and Muslmans living as equal. ’ I'urther, it can be the 
land of the ^[usalmans only when it is governed by the Muslims. 
The moment the land becomes subject to the authority of 
a non-Muslim power it ceases to be the land of the Muslims. Instead 
of being Dar-ul-Tslam it becomes Dar-ul-Harb. 
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It must not be supposed that this view is only of an academic 
interest. For it is capable of becoming an active force capable of 
influencing the conduct of the Muslims. Tt did greatly influence the 
conduct of the Muslims when the British occupied India. The 
British occupation raised no qualms in the minds of the Hindus. 
But so far as the Muslims were concerned, it at once raised the 
question whither India was any longer a suitable place of residence 
for Muslims, A discussion was started in the Muslim community, 
which Dr. Titus says lasted for half a ceuliny, as to whether India 
was Dar-ul-Harb or Dar-ul-IsIam. Some of the more zealous 
elements, under the Icadei'ship of Sayyed Ahmed, actually did declare 
a holy war, preached the necessity of emigration (^IJiJrat) to lands 
under Muslim rule, and canded their agitation all over India. 

It took all the ingenuity of Sir Sayyied Ahmad the founder of 
the Aligarh movement to persuade the Indian Musalmans not to 
regard India under the British as Dar-ul-Harb merely because it 
Avas not under Muslim rule. He urged upon the Muslims to regard 
it asDar-ul-Islam, because the Mudims were perfectly free to exercise 
all the essential rites and ceremonies of their religion. The movement 
for Hijrat for the time being died down. But the doctrine that 
India -was Dar-ul-Harb had not been given up. It was again 
preached by Muslim patriots during 1920-21, when the Khiiafat 
agitation was going on. The agitation was not without response 
from the Muslim masses and there were a goodly number of Muslims 
who not only showed thoraselvcs ready to act in accordance with 
the Muslim Cannon Law but actually abandoned their homes in 
India and crossed over to Afghanistan. 

It might also be mentioned that Hijrat is not tlie only way of 
escape to Muslims who find themselves in a Dar-ul-Harb. There 
is another injunction of Muslim Cannon Law called Jihad by 
which it becomes “ incubent on a Muslim ruler to extend the rule of 
Islam until the whole world shall ha’v c been brought under its sway 
The world, being divided into two camps, Dar-ul Islam ( abode of 
Islam), and Dar-ul-Harb ( abode of war), all countries come under 
one category or the other. Technically, it is the duty of the 
Muslim nilcr, w-ho is capable of doing so, to ti-ansforra Dar-ul Harb 
into Dar-ul-Islam.” And just as there are instances of thp 
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Muslims in India i.snrtin" to Ilijnii llsu; an- iibtimo'sslxnviiifi 
that llit-y havn not lriila!-<l to proclaim filiad. Tin; curious may 
e.xaniine the lii-toiy of the Mutiny of 1S57 and if he docs, lu- will 
find that in part ai any nue it was really a Jihad proclainu-d hy the 
Muslims a{;ainst the IJiilish, and that the ^[ntiny so far as tin* 
Muslims wire conai'iied was a ivcniiltsence of revolt wliich had 


been fostered by Syyc'J Ahmad who pn ached to the Mnsalmans for 
several decades that ov, inii to the occupation of India by the 
British the country had hecome a Dar-ul-Harb. The Mutiny was 
an attempt by the Mn lims to ro-convert India int > a Dar-nl-Islam. 
A more recent instant v\a-> l!ie iiua-ii-n of India by Afj^lianistan in 
1919. It was enginevreri by the ilusalmuns of India nho led by the 
Khilafatists, antipathy to the Ilrill'.h Govevnmv.nt sought the 
assistance of Afghanistan to emancipate India.-* Whether the 
invasion would have resulted in the emancipation of India or 
whether it veouldhuve re-^uk' cl in its subjugation, it is not possible to 
say becaus'tho inva.iion fail.d to talce eftcct. Apart from this the 
fact remains that fnd'u if not e-xcln-i /ely under Miwlim rule is 
a I)ar-ul-Huib and the ilusalinan'i accotding to tlie tenets of Islam 
are justified in proclaiming a Jiluid. 


Not only they can pr«.‘'claim Jihad but tlicv can call the aid of 
a foreign Muslim power to make his Jihad a siie’oe^s or if the foreign 
Muslim power intends to proclahn a Jiluicl, help that power in 
making it.s endeavour a success. This was clearly e.xplaincd by 
Mr, Mahomad x\li in his addre.-.s to the Jury in the Se'ssion Court. 
Mr. Mahomad Ali said - 


But since the (joveni.nent is apparently uniiifonne I about the 
manner in whie-h our Faith colours an I is nv-"'*- to colour all our 
actions, including those which, for the saLe efcomenienee, are 
generally characterise 1 .ts mun lane, one tiling must be made clear, 
and it is this : Islam iloes not permit the believer to pronounce an 
advei’sc judgment agadnst another believer without mere convincing 
proof ; and wo coul 1 not, of I'oursj, ti-ht .'gainst our Moslem brothers 
without making .sure tliat they wem guilty of wanton a ,’..ressiou, and 
did not take up arras in def uyeoftholt’ faith. " ( This w.i-. in relation 
to tho war that was goin.; 0:1 between the British an I the Afghiras in 

*Thts intern and au £ul ’ t<' !>>’' tnc-iic ineci ui soma detsili, siving thu {uitt 
played therein by Mr. < landhi in a < 0 TicH artiuliH la the Mnrotha, 1940 by Mr, Karandikar. 
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1919). "Now our position is this. Without better proof of the 
Amir’s malice or madness wo certainly do not want Indian soldiers, 
including the Mussalamans, and particularly with our own encourage- 
ment and assistance, to attack Afghanistan and effectively occupy it 
first, and then be a prey to more perplexity and perturbation after- 
wards. ’’ 

" But if on the contrary His Majesty the Amir has no quarrel with 
India and her yeople and if his motive must be attributed, as the 
Secretary of State has publicly said, to the unrest which exists 
tlu’oughout the Mahomedan world and unrest with which he openly 
professed to be in cordial sympathy, that is to say, if impelled by the 
same religious motive that has forced Muslims to contemplate Hijrat, 
the alternative of the weak, which is all that is within our restricted 
means. His Majesty has been forced to contemplate Jihad, tlie 
alternative of those comparatively stronger, which he may have found 
within his means ; if lie has taken up the challenge of those who 
believed in force and yet more force, and he intends to try conclusions 
with those who require Mussalmans to wage war against the Khalifat 
and those engaged in Jehad ; who are an wrongful occupation of the 
Jazirut-ul-arab and tlie holy places ; who aim at the weaking of Islam ; 
discriminate against it ; and deny to us full freedom to advocate its 
cause ; then the clear law of Islam requires that in the first place, in no 
case whatever should a Musalman render any one any assistance 
against him ; and in the next place if the Jihad approaclies my region 
every Musalman in that region must join the Mujahidin and assist them 
to the best of his or her power.” 

"Such is the clear and imdisputed law of Islam j and we had 
explained this to the Committee investigating our case when it had put 
to us a question about the religious duty of a Moslem subject of 
a non-Moslem power when Jiliad had been declared against it, long 
before there was any notion of trouble on the Fronties, and when the 
late Amir was still alive.” 

A third tenet which calls for notice as being relevant to 
the issue is that Islam does not recognize tenitorial affinities. Its 
afflnit-jpfi are social and religions and therefore extra-territorial. Here 
again Maulana Mahomad Ali will be the best witness. When ho 
was committed to the Sessions Court in Karachi Mr. Mahomad Ali 
addressing the Jury said : — 

" One thing has to be made clear as we have since discovered that 
the doctrine to which we shall now advert is not SO generally known 
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in Non-Moblom anrl particularly in official circles as it ouqht to be, 

A Mussulman's faith does not consist merely in bolievinr; in a set of 
doctrines and livin,; up to that belief himself; he must also exert 
himself to the fulloit extent of his power, of course without resort to 
any compulsion, to the end that otliors also conform to the prescribed 
belief and practices. Tin's is spoken of in the Holy Koran as "Anirbil- 
maroof ” and "Xahi anilmunkar; iind reitain distinct chapteis of the 
Holy Prophets, traditions relate to this essential doctrine of Islam. 
i\ Mu&salman cannot say : " I am not my brother’s keeper,” for in 
a sense he is and his own salv.itlon cimnot be assured to him unless he 
exhorts others also to do stood and dehoits them against doing evil. 

If therefore any Mussalman is being coinpellorl to w.ice war against 
the Mujahi.1 of Islam, he must not only be a conscientious objector 
himself, but must, if he values his own salv.iLion, persuvlc his brothers 
also at wh.ttever risk to himself to take similar objection. Then and 
not until then, can he hope for s Jvulion. This is our belief as well as 
the belief of every other ilussalraan and in our humble way we seek 
to live up to it ; an I if we are denied freedom to inculcate this 
doctrine we must coiiclu le that the land where this free lom does not 
exist is not safe for Islam.” 

This is the basis of Pan-Islainism. It is this which leads 
every Mnssalman in India to say that he is a Muslim first and 
Indian afterwards. It is this sentiment which explains why the 
Indian Muslim has taken so small a part in the advancement of 
India but has spent himself to exhaustion * by taking up the cause 
of Muslim countries and why Muslim countries occupy the first 
place and India occupies a .second place in his thoughts. 

His Highness the Aga Khan jitstilies it by saying ; — 

•'This is a right and legitimate PiUi-Islamisin to which every 
sincere and believing Mahomc km belongs ■— that is, the theory of the 
spiritual brotherhood an I unity of the chil Iron of the Ihrophet. It is 
a deep, pcronnial element in Hut Perso-Arabian culture, that great 
family of civiliu ition to which wo gave the name Islimio in the first 
chapter. It cannotes charity an I goolwill towards fellow-believers 
everywhere from China to Morocco, from the Volga to Singapore. 

It means anabuling iuteve'«l in the literature of Islam, in her beautiful 
arts, in her lovely i rihitectiire, in her eutr.tncin' poetry. It also 

* Betucitau lOW wlioii the tir<t lUlUan war bo ;.«» nntl Wl-2e whmi Turkey made peeee 
with the I'ltruiKHin {lowm tl.u Iiuliui iitit hu^her nbont tndlna poiltiot in the 

least. Tboy ■ oompletoly .'iljxsri ttl In tlw fotn uj Turkey and Arehia. 
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means a true reformation a return to the early and pure simplicity 
of the faith, to its preaching by persuation and argument, to the 
manifestation of a spiritual power in individual lives, to beneficieut 
activity of mankind. This natural and worthy spiritual movement 
makes not only the Master and His teaching but also His children of 
all climes and object of affection to the Turk or the Afghan, to the 
Indian or the Egyptian. A famine or a desolating fire in the Moslem 
quarters of Kashgar or Sarajevo would immediately draw the 
sympathy and material assistance of the Mahomedan of Delhi or 
Cairo. The real spiritual and cultoal unity of Islam must ever grow, 
for to the follower of the Prophet it is the foundation of the life of the 
soul." 

If this spiitual Pan-Islamism seeks to issue forth in political 
Pan-Islamism it cannot be said to be unatural. It is perhaps-that 
feeling which was in the mind of the Aga Khan when he^id : — ' 

" It is for the Indian patriot to recognise that Persia, Afghanistan 
and possibly Arabia must sooner or later come within the orbit of 
some Continental Power — such as Germany, or what may grow out 
of the break-up of Russia — or must throw in their lot with that of 
tire Indian Empire, with which they have so much more genuine 
affinity. The world forces that move small States into closer contact 
with powerful neighbours, though so far most visible in Europe, will 
inevitably make thomsalvos felt in Asia. Unless she is willing to 
accept the prospect of having powerful and possibly inimical neighbours 
to watch, and the heav}' military burdens thereby entailed, India 
cannot afford to neglect to draw her Mahomedan neighbour States to 
herself by the ties of mutiul interest and goodwill." 

"In a word, the path of beneficent and growing union must be based 
on a federal India, with every member exercising her individual rights, 
her historic peculiarities and natural interests, yet protected by 
a common defensive system and customs union from external danger 
and economic exploitation by stronger forces. Such a federal India 
would promptly bring Ceylon to the bosom of her natural mother, and 
the further developments we have indicated would follow. We can 
build a great Soutli Asiatic Federation by now laying the foundations 
wide and deep on justice, on liberty, and on recognition for everj' 
race, every religion, and ever)’ historical entity." 

"A sincere policy of assisting both Persia and Afghanistan in the 
onward march which modem conditions demand, will raise two, 
natural ramparts for India in the North-West that neither German nor 
Slav, Tiffk nor Mongol, can ever hope to destroy. They will be dravro 
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of their own accorJ towards the Power which provides the object 
lesson of a healthy form of fc Icralisni in India, with real autonomy for 
each province, with the internal free lom of priiicip ilitics assure I, with 
a revive I anil liberalise 1 kingdom of Ilyderabiwl, including the Cmrs, 
under the Ni/, uu. Thy wouhl see in Inlii freedom and onler, 
autoiioiuy an I j'ct Inipeual uition, and would appiocLde for themselves 
the advant'i"es of a eonte leration asjurin!' the rontinuuKe of internal 
self-iioverninent Inillre.'bel by "oolwill, the iinmenso and unliniitod 
stronqth of tint ere it linipire on which the sim ne\'er sets. The 
British position in ilesopotaniia and Arahi i also, whatever its nominal 
form may be, would be infinitely siren^thenod by the policy I haae 
advocated,” 

This South Asiatic Federation was more for the ^lood of the 
Muslim countries such as Arabia, Mcosapotemia and Afghanistan 
than for the good of India.* This shows how vciy naturally the 
thoughts of Indian Mussalraans are occupied by considerations of 
Muslim countiies other than those of India. 

(loveimucnt ii based on obedience to authority, Hut those who 
are eager to establish self-government of Hindus and Muslims do not 
seem to have stopped to inquire on what such obedience depends and 
how far Such obedience would be lorthcoming in the usual course 
and in moraents of crisis. This is a very important question. For, 
if obedience fails s>olf-governniunt must fail. It is no use arguing 
that repieseiitutive government means working togetlier and not 
working under. That may bo so in an ideal sense. But in the 
practical and work-a-d.iy world, if the elements brought under one 
representative government aru dLsproportionate in numbers, the 


* What a tticrililti thine >r wouldli.vo Imibii if thli Suucit A'-Ulio FeileMtiiio htwi couie 
into bwiisr, lliuduj wonlti liwi' fiK>n raducoil to tlw iioation of it di-tro-ioil natiority. 
The "iDditto Aniiu.ii lin.iili' ” ‘■SupivHrli'M of ISriti'h I(ii|ii'ri ai'<ia in tli« Mualini 

Oommunity of India h ivo iilso l»t' n niUvi' tnin;» by tUn urvj.tm/ rtlmt of i«> An;V>'Mnilim 
allinnos to stabdizo tbo rule of ISritain in Southern from ArAbia to the hlelayit 
Archipelago, vhercin tiit> ^iudtmswdi liopumti partiiir^in the firm «t present, hoping to 
riie in time to the leniur p ti’tiivr-iiiip. it to some '<uclt f.uliu,; and anticipation that 
we must trace tho soho.uu adumbwt<)d liy Hi-i Ili.;luuss the Aj** Khaq iq his book- 
'Imliit *’» Ta»imWo»’ publidied duriii<' the war yiMf'!. Tiie sihuiue fa.ul piauned for the 
settinj; up of a Soath We'stncii Asintiu Federation of vrin«h India nut'ht be a conetitnent 
unit, Aftar the War whon Mr. Win'itun Unurcbill wtw Se,’rotary of St\to for the Ooloniae 
in the Biitinh Cabinet ho found in the Arohires nt tho Middle Eastern Depoitaant 
a scheme ready -made of a Middle Kaiaorn Empire" - 193S Vol. ll Seotioiii on Infiw in Bnne 
Politi p. *18. 
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minor section will have to work under the major section and whether 
it worlis under the major section or not will depend upon how far it 
is disposed to obey the authority of the government carried on by the 
major section. So important is this factor in the success of self- 
government that Balfour may be said to have spoken only part of 
the truth when he made its success dependent upon parties being 
fundamentally at one. He failed to note that wilhngn&ss to obey the 
authority of Government is a factor equally necesbary for the success 
of any scheme of self-government 

The importance of this second condition the existence of which 
is necessary for a successful working of parliamentary government 
has been diseased by ’ by James Bryce. While dealing with 
the basis of political cohesion Bryce points out that while force 
may have done much to build up States, force is only one among 
many factors and not the most important. In creating moulding, 
expainding and knitting together political communities with more 
important than force is obedience. Tin's willingness to obey and 
comply the sanctions of a government depends upon certain psycho- 
logical attibutes of the individual citizens and groups. According 
to Bryce the attitude whicb produces obedience arc indolence, 
deference, sympathy, fear and reason. AW aic not of the same 
value. Indeed they are relative in their importance as causes 
producing a dispobitioii to obey. As formulated by Bryce, in the 
sum total of obedience the percentage due lo fear and to reason 
respectively is nuieh less than that due to indolence and less also 
than that due to deference or sympathy. According to this view 
deference and sympathy are therefore the two most powerful 
factors which predispose a people to obey the authority of its 
Government. 

Willingness lo render obedience to the authority of the 
Government is as essential for the stability of Government as the 
unity of political parties on the fundamentals of the state. It is 
impossible for any sane person to question the importance of 
obedience in the maintainance of the state. To believe in civil 
disobedience is to believe in anarchy. 


' Studlw In Historv and JnrlspradonoG, Vot n ISsnay I 
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How far will Muslim? obsy tho aulhovity of a Govcarnmont 
maaiiGcl and controlled by tliu Hindus ? Tho answer to this question 
need not call for much inquiry. Tt) tho Muslims a Hindu is 
a Kafiir.* A Kaftir is not worthy of re.qKct. lie is low born and 
without status. That is w'liy a country which is ruled by a Kafiir Is 
Dar-ul-Harb to a ilusialnian. (Tiren this, no further evidoaee 
seems to^bj nocossary to prove that the Muslims will not obey 
a Hindu Government. The basic feelings of deference and 
sympathy which predispo.se persons to obey the aulhoritj'’ of Govern- 
ment do not simply e:cist. But if proof is wanted there is no 

deartli of it. It i.s so almndant that the problem is what to tender 
and what to omit. 

In the midst of the Khilafat agitation when the Hindus wore 
doing so much to help the Mussulmans, the Muslims did not forget 
that as compared with them the Hindus were a low and an inferior 
race. A Mussulman vvrotef in the Khilafat paper called 

“ What is the meaning of Swarai and Mahatma ? Can Muslims 
use in speech or writiiv, those words about iion-Muslims ‘i " He sayr 
that Swiimi means ' M..i»ter and ‘ M.iluitnui ' me ms ‘ pos-sossed of 
the highest spiritual powers. ' au-l ia equ' valent to ‘ Ruh-i-aazatn 
and the supremo spirit.” 

Ho asked the Muslim divine.s to decide by an authoritative faffat 
whether it w’as lawful for Muslinui to call Non-Muslims by such 
deferential and reverential titles. 

A remarkable ineident was reported;}: in connection with the 
celebration of Mr, Gandhi's release from goal in 1924 at the Tibbi 
College of Yunani medicine run by Hakim Ajmal Khan at Delhi. 
According to the report a Hindu student compared Mr. Gandhi 
to Hazarat Isa (Jesus) and at this sacrilege to the Mu>salmau 
sentiment all the Mussalman students flared up and threatened the 
Hindu student with violence, and, it is alleged, even the Mu.ssalm ui 
profe.ssors joined with their co-religionists in this demonstration of 
their outraged feelings. 

* Tbo EliuiUis hav-e uci rii'lil tu ut tn'iii'' oallutt 4 . The) usli the MuenraR 

JU2e7ichi«s-jier80n4 not tit to aasooiato with. 

t See “Thfough In'iiao Upo?'* TimH«i of Iiulia ti rtwl 

t Ibid datod 21-3'2i. 
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In 1923 Mr. Mahommad Ali presided over the session of the 
Indian National Congress. In this address he spoke of Mr. Gandhi 
in the following terms : — 

"Many have compared the Mahatma’s teachings, and laterly his 

personal sufferings, to those of Jesus (on whom be peace) 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset of his ministry he 

was called upon to make his choice of the weapons of reform 

The idea of being all-powerful by suffering and resignation, and of 
triumphing over force by purity of heart, is as old as the days of 
Abel and Cain, the first progeny of man 

Be that as it may, it was just as pecular to Mahatma Gandhi also j 
but it was reserved for a Christian Government to treat as felon the 
most christ-like man of our times {Shame, Shame) and to penalize as 
a disturber of the public peace the one man engaged in public affairs 
who comes nearest to the Prince of Peace. The political conditions 
of India just before the advent of the Mahatma resembled those of 
Judea oil the eve of the advent of Jesus, and the prescription that 
he offered to those in search of a remedy for the ills of India was 
the same that Jesus had dispensed before in Judea. Self-purification 
through suffering; a moral preparation for the responsibilities of 
Government ; self-discipline as the condition precedent of Swaraj— 
this was Mahatma’s creed and conviction ; and those of us who have 
been privileged to have lived in the glorious year that culminated in 
the Congress session at Ahracdabad have seen what a remarkable 
aud rapid change he wrought in the thoughts, feelings and actions 
of such large masses of mankind.” 

A year after, Mr. Mahommad Ali spealdng at Aligarh and 
Ajmcrc said : — 

"However pure Mr. Gandhi’s character may be, he must appear to 
me from the point of view of religion inferior to any Mussalman, even 
though he be without character.” 

The statement created a great stir. Many did not believe that 
Mr. Mahommad Ali who testified to so much veneration for 
Mr. Gandhi was capable of entertaining such ungenerous and 
contemptuous sentiments above him. When Mr. Mahommad Ali 
was speaking at a meeting held at Aminabad Park in Lucknow he 
was asked whether the sentiments attributed to him were true. 
Mr. Mahommad Ali without any hesitation or compunction replied* : — 

" Yes, according to my religion and creed, I do hold an adulterous 
and a fallen Mussalman to ha better than Mr. Gandhi.” 


♦ IWartat 
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It was siiggo&tccl* at the time that Mr. ^Malioumiad Ah had to 
recant because the whole of the oithodo,\ Mtislim comnniiiity had 
taken offence for his having shown such defcience to Mr. Gandhi, 
who was a Kaflir, as to put him on the same pedastal :h Jesu''. 
Such praist' of a Kaffir, tlvy felt, wa^. forbidden by the Muslim 
cannon law. 

In a inainfestot on Hindu Mo^^lem Relations i'''>iied in 192S 
Klnvaja Hasan Nt/ami declared : — 

■t 

“iMussalniiins lire separato from Hin hi- : tliuy emnof unite with 
the Hindus. Alter hloo ly wufs tiu. Mu'-ilni nia tompiered India, 
an 1 the English took India from them. The Musadlimina arc one 
united nation and they alone wdll he iii lateu-. of India. They will 
nevei give up their inJivi luality. They hive rule I India for 
hundre Is of years, and henre they have a prescriptive ri'dit over the 
ooimtn’. The Hinliis are a minor coimminily in the world. They 
are never free from internooine qu lire!' ; tl'.oy bel'c’-e in Gtndhi and 
worship the cow : They are pollute I by t iking other people's water. 
The Hindus tin not care for self- 'Oieuuuvnt j tlicy have no time to 
spare for it: let thorn vn on with their iiitonuvl t-.pi.ibldos. Wlnit 
capacity have they lor rulin:; «\ or men.'' The Mibsalm. n" did rule, 
and the MuS'>almaus will ruh’." 

Far from rondvring ohedienw* to llindus the Muslims 'm.'iiii to 
bo ready to try conclusions with the Hindus again. In 1925 there arosse 
a controversy as to who really mm the third battle of Panipat, fought 
in 1761, It was contended for the Muslims that it was a great 
victory for them because Aliainatl Slia Abdali had r lakh of 
soldiers while the Marathas had 4 to b lakhs. The Hindus replied 
that it Wiis a victory to them — a\ii,tor} tothevanqui'ht'd-— because 
it stemmed the tide of Muslim invasions. TheMmiim-> were not 
prepared to admit defeat at the hands of the Hindus and claimed 
that they will always prove superior to the Hindus. To prove tlic 
eternal superioiity of Mnolims over Hindus it waa proix>aed by one 
Maulana Akabar Sliah Khan of Najihabad in all "eriouaneas, that 
the Hindus and Muslims .should light, under test c«inditions, a fourth 


•lWdd»le<ia6-iai. 

t “ Through India E j m ’’ Ti nes of In tin lUtml 1 
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battle on the some fateful plain of Panipat. The Maulana accord- 
ingly issued* a challenge to Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya in the 
following terms : — 

“If you, Malviyaji are making efforts to falsify the result 
at Panipat, I shall show you an easy and an excellent way 
(of testing it). Use your well-known influence and induce the 
British Government to permit tho fourth battle of Panipat to be 
fought out without hindrance from the iiulhorities. I am ready to 

provide a comparative test of tho valoiu and lighting spuit of the 

Hindus and the Mussalmaps As there are seven ciores of 

Musalmans in the India, I shall ariive on a fixed dote on the plain of 
Panipat with 700 Mussalmans representating the seven crores of 
Moslem in India and as there are 23 crores of Hindus I allow you 
to come with 2,200 Hindus. The proper thing is not to use cannon, 
machine guns or bombs : only swords and javelins and spears, bows 
and arrows and daggers should be used. If you cannot accept the 
post of generalissimo of the Hindu host, you may give it to any 
fbscendant of Sidashivraol' or Vishwasraof so that there scions may 
have on opportunity to avenge the defeat of their ancestors in 1761. 
But any way do come as a spectator j for on seeing the result of 
this battle you will have to change your views, and I hope there wall 

be then an end of the present discord and fighting in the country 

In conclusion I beg to add that among the 700 men lliat I shall 
bring there will be no Patli-ins or Mghans as you are mortally afraid 
of them. So I shall bring with me only Indian Mussalmans of good 
f imily who are staunch adherents of shariat." 


IV 


Such are the religious beliefs, social attitudes and ultimate 
destinies of the Hindus and Muslims and their communal and 
political manifestations. These religious beliefs, social attitudes 
and veiws regarding ultimate destinies constitute the motive forco 
which detemines the lines of their action, whether they will be 
cooperative or conflicting. Past experience shows that they are too 
invconcilable and too incompatible to permit Hindus and Muslims 

* Qaolad in “Through Indian Byes” Times of India dntod SO-G-Su, # 

t They were the Military Commanders on tho side of tho Hindus in the third battlo 
of Panipat. 
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ever forming one single nation or even two harmonious parts of 
one whole. These dilFeroncos have the sure eifect not only of 
keeping them asunder but also of keeping them at war. The 
difleronccs are permanent and the I lindu-Moslcm problem bids fare 
to be eternfil. To attempt to solve it on the footing that Hindus 
and Muslims are one or if they are not one now they will be one 
hereafter is bound to be a baiTon occupation — as barren as it 
proved t 6 be in the case of Czechoslovakia. On the contrary time 
has come when certain facts must be admitted as beyond dispute, 
however unpleasant such admissions may be. 

In the first place it should be admitted that eveiy possible 
attempt to bring about union between Hindus and Muslims has been 
made and that all of them have failed 

The history of these attempts may be said to begin with the 
year 1909. The demands of the Muslim deputation, if they were 
granted by the British, were assented to by the Hindus, prominent 
amongst whom rvas Mr. Gokhale. He has been blamed by many 
Hindus for giving his con<(jut to the principle of separate electorates. 
His critics forget that witholding consent would not have been 
part of wisdom. For, as has been well said by Mr. Mahoramad 
Ali 

“ pani'lo.’cical as it tiny seem, the creation of separate 

eloctorate.'i was Ivistening the advent of Hin lu-Muslim unity. For 
the first time a ro.il franchise, however restricted, was being offered 
to Indians, and if Ilinlnsanl Mussalmans i cm, lined just as divided 
as they had hitherto been since the commencement of the British rule, 
and often hostile to one another, mixe I electorates would have 
provided the be-t Iiattle-t>f<>an I for inter-c'omnuuul strifes, and 
would hive still furtliov wi lone I the gulf separating the two commu- 
nities. Each can li h’te for election woul I liavo appealed to his own 
community for votos and would have base I his claims for preference 
on the intensity of his ill-will towards the rival community, however 
disguised this may have been under some such formula as "the defence 
of his community's interests". Bari as this would have been, the 
results of an election in which the two communities were not equally 
matched would have boon even worsi*, for the community that failed 
to get its representative elected would have inevitably borne a yet 
deeper grudge against its successful rival. Divided as the two 

^9 
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communities wero, there was no chance for any political principles 
coming into prominanoo during the elections. The creation of separate 
electdrates did a great deal to stop this inter-communal warfare, 
though I am far from oblivious of the fact that when inter-communal 
jealousies are acute the men that are more likely to be returned even 
from communal electorates are just those who are noted for the 
ill-will towards the rival community.” 

But the concession in favour of separate electorates made by 
the Hindus in 1909 did not result in Hindu-Moslem unity. Then 
came the Lucknow compact in 1916. Under it the Hindus 
gave satisfaction to the Muslims on every count. Yet it did not 
produce any accord between the two. Six years later another 
attempt was .made to bring about Hindu-Moslem unity. The 
All-India Moslem League at its annual session held at 
Lucknow in March 1923 passed a resolution * * * § urging the 
establishment of a national pact to ensure unity and harmony 
among the various communities and sects in India and appointed 
a committee to colloberate with committees to be appointed by 
other organizations. The Indian National Congress in its special 
session held in September 1923* at Delhi under the Presidentship of 
' Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad passed a resolution reciprocating the 
sentiments expressed by the League. The Congress resolved to 
appoint .two committees (i) to revise the constitution and (2) to 
prepare a draft of a national pact. The reportt of the committee 
on , the Indian National Pact was signed by Dr. Ansari and 
Lala Lajpat Rai and was presented at the session of the Congress 
held at Coconada in 1923. Side by side with the making of the terms 
of the Indian National Pact there was forged the Bengal Pact j: by 
the Bengal Provincial Congress committee with the Bengal Muslims 
under the inspiration of Mr. C. R. Das. Both the Indian National 
Pact and the Bengal Pact came up for di?cussion§ in the subjects com- 
mittee of the Congress. The Bengal Pact was rejected by 678 votes 

* For the full text of the Eesointion of the League see Indian Annual Begiater 1923, 
Vol. I pp. 93S-36. 

t For the Report and the draft ternte of the Fact see the Indian Annual Register 1923, 
Vol. II supplement pp. 104-108. 

‘ % For the terms of the Bengal Fact see Ibid p, 127. ‘ 

§ For the debate on these two Facts see Ibid pp. 121-127.* 
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against 458. With regard to the Indian National Pact the Congress 
resolved that the Committee do call for further opinions on the draft of ■ 
the Pact prepared by them and submit their report by 31 March 1924 
to tlic* A. I. C. C. for its coil'll del at ion. The C'oinmittcu however did 
not proceed any lunlier m the matter. This was because the teehtig 
among the I Iirulus again »t the Pi iigal ]*act wa.s so strong that accord- 
ing to L'lla Lajpal Kai i* it was not con.stdered opportune to proceed 
with the Commillce’s labours. Moreover Mr. Gandhi was then released 
from jail and it was tho-ight that he would take up the question. 
Dr. Ansari tlierLforo contented hinist.If with handing over to the 
A. I. C. C. the material ho hud collected. 

Mr. Gandhi took up the threads as soon as he came out of the 
gaol. In November 1924 infoMnal discussions were held in Bombay., 
As a result of thcac diacuasions an All-Parties Conference was 
constituted and a committee was appointed to deal with the question 
of bringing about unity. The Conference was a truly All-Parties 
■ Conference in as much as the representatives were drawn from the 
Congn‘’S, the Hindu Malui Sabha, the Justice Party, Liberal 
_ Federation, Iiivl’an C'hrtstians, Muslim League etc. On the 23rd 
January igjij a meeting of the Commiteei appointed by the 
All-Parties Conference was held in Dellii at tlie Western Hotel. 
Mr. Gandhi presided. On the 24tli January the Committee 
appj'Ut.’d a roproceutative Sub-Committee consLting of 40 members 
(a) To frame such recommendations as would enable all parlies to 
join the Congte^ (b) To frame a scheme for the representation of 
all communities. riiC'S and sub-division.s on the legislative and other 
elective bodies under Swaraj and recommend the best method of 
securing the ju.st and proper representation of the communities in 
the services with due regard to efficiency anil (c) To frame a scheme 
of Swaraj th.it will meet the present needs of the country. The 
Committco was instructed to report on or befora the 15th February. 
In the interest of e,xpejiting the work some members formed 
themselves into a smaller committee for drawing up a scheme of 

« For the Keiolatiun Ihiil p. ISS. 

t Su ‘1 his st itumrnt on the AU.I*artiei> Conlerence held lu 19S<1 !tt the liidiiut Querterb' 
Banister 11)2.1 Vol. I, p, 70. 

t ^or the Proouodin 'e ot the Uowinittaa see the ladiu) Qraneely BeolsUe) I62S VoL 1, 
pp. 86-77. 
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Swaraj leaving the work of framing the scheme of communal 
representation to the main committee. 

The Swaraj Sub-Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Besant succeeded in framing its report on the constitution and 
submitted the same to the General Committee of the All-Parties 
Conference. But the Sub-Committee appointed to fiame a scheme 
of communal representation met at Delhi on the ist March and 
adjourned sine die without coming to any conclusion. This was 
due to the fact tliat Lala Lajpat Rai and other representatives of the 
Hindus would not attend the meeting of the Sub-Committee. 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru issued tlie following 
statement* : — 

« " Lala Lajpat Rai had asked for a pDstponement by reason of the 

inability of Messrs. Jayakar, Srinivas Iyengar and Jai Ram Das to 
attend. We were unable to postpone the meeting on our own 
responsibility. We therefore informed -Lala Lajpat Rai that the 
question of postponement be placed before the meeting. This was 
consequently done but apart fiom the absence of Lala Lajpat Rai 
and of the gentlemen named by him the attendance was otherwise 
also too meagre for coming to any decision. In our opinion there 
was moreover no material for coming to any definite conclusions nor 
is there likelihood of any being reached in the near future ” 

There is no doubt that this statement truly summed up the 
state of mind of the parties concerned. The late Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the spokesman of the Hindus on the Committee, had already said in 
an article in the ‘ Leader ’ of Allahabad that there was no immediate 
hurry for a fresh pact and tliat he declined to accept the view that 
a Hindu majority in some provinces and a Muslim majority in others 
was the only way to Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

The question of Hindu-Moslem Unity was again taken up 
in 1927. This attempt was made just prior to the Simon Commission 
inquiry, in the hope that it would be as successful as the attempt 
made prior to tlie Montagu-Chelmsford inquiry in 1917 and which 
had fimetified in the Lucknow Pact. As a preliminary, a Conference 
of leading Muslims ivas held in Delhi on the 20th March 1927 at 
which certain proposalsf for safeguarding the interest of the Muslims. 

• Ibid p, 77. 

J Tlieaa proposals will be fonncl 'in tbs Inilisu Quarterl;)’ Bsgistsr 19^7 Vol. I, p. 38. 
Tbess proposals subsaqusntb bsoams the basis of Mr. Jinnab’s 14 points. 
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These proposals which were known as the Delhi proposals were 
considered by the Congress at its session held in Madras in 
December 1927. At the same time the Congress passed a resolution* 
authorizing its working Committee to confer with similar committees 
to be appointed by other organizations to draft a wSwaraj constitution 
for India. The Liberal Federation and tlie Muslim I.eague passed 
similar resolutions appointing their representatives to join in the 
deliberations. Other organizations were also invited by the Congress 
working Committee to send their spokesmen. Tlie AH parties Con- 
ventionf as it came to be called met on 12th February 19^8 and 
appointed a Committee to frame a constitution. The Committee 
prepared a Report with a draft of the constitution — wliich is known 
a.s the Nehru Report, The Report was placed before the All- Parties 
Convention which met under the pre?identship of Dr, Ansari on 
22nd December 1928 at Calcutta just prior to the Congress session. 
On the ist January 1929 the Convention adjourned ‘sine die’ 
without coming to any agreement, on any question, not even on the 
Communal question. 

This is rather surprizing because the poiul.s ol ditferenoes 
between the Muslim proposals and the propo.<ak made in the Nehru 
Committeo’.s Report were m^t subHaniial. That this is so is cjuite 
obvious from the speech^ of Mr. Jinnah in the All-Pavt'.es Convention 
in support of his amendments. Mr. Jinnah wanted four amendments 
to be made in the Report of the Nehru (’ommitieo. Speaking on 
his fir.it auu'iidmenl relating to the Muslim demand for 33.', per cent 
representation in the (’entral Legialature Mr. Jinnah said: — 

"The Neluu Report has stated that according to the schcMue which 
they propose the Muslims are likely to uet one-thir 1 in the Central 
Legishituro and perhaps more, and it is argued th.il the Punjab and 
•Bengal will gel much more than their population proportion. What 
we feel is this. If one third is goin^' to be obtained by Muslims then 
the metho 1 which you have adoptu I is not quite fiir to the provinces 
where the Muslims are in a minority lweau.-«y the Pimj ib and Bengal 
will obtain more tlun their popuhitiou basis in the Central Legislature. 

* For the Keiolutioa of the Coa'jrfO'e on thm ' Ibri I'WT Vol, II, 3U7*0S. 

t For the oriTio, hMory ami compoiltiaa of the .U1 1'.utiei Couveutioa and for the text 
of the Report Ibid 192S Vol. I, pp. 1-1 J2. 

t Sqo the Indian Quarterly UKS Voi. I, pp. 1S3.S1. 
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You ate going to give to the rich more and keeping the poor according 
to population, It may be sound reasoning but it is not wisdom 

“ Therefore, if the Muslims are, as the Nehru Report suggest, to get 
one-third, or more, they cannot give the Punjab or Bengal more, but 
let six or seven extra seats be distributed among provinces which are 
already in a very small minority, such as, Madras and Bombay, 
because, remember, if Sind is separated, the Bombay Province will 
be reduced to something like for 8 per cent. There are other 
provinces wheie we have small minorities. This is the reason why 
we say, fix one-third and let it be distributed among Muslims 
according to our own adjustment” 

His second amendment related to the reservation of seats on 
population basis in the Punjab and in Bengal i.e. the claim to 
a statutory majority. On this Mr. Jiunah said ; — 

"You remember that originally proposals emanated from certain 
Muslim leaders in March 1927 known as the "Delhi Proposals.” 
They were dealt with by the A. I. C. C. in Bombay and at the 
Madras Congress and the Muslim League in Calcutta last year 
substantially endorsed at least this part of the proposal. I am not 
going into the detailed arguments. It really reduces itself into one 
proposition, that the voting strength of Maliomeduns in the Punjab and 
Bengal, although they are in a majority, is not in proportion to their 
• population. That was one of tire reasons. The Nehru Report has 
now found a substitute and they say that if adult franchise is 
established then there is no need for reservation, but in the event of 
its not being established we want to have no doubt that in that case 
there shoud be reservation for Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal, 
according to their population, but they shall not be entitled to 
additional seats.” 

His third amendment was m regard to residuary powers which 
the Nehru Committee had vested in the Central Government. In 
moving his amendment that they should be lodge in the Provincial 
Governments Mr. Jinnah pleaded : — 

"Gentlemen, this is purely a constitutional question and has 
nothing to do with the Communal aspect. We strongly hold — 

I know Hindus will say Muslims are carried away by communal 
consideration and Muslims will say Hindus are carried away by 
communal cousideratiou— we strongly hold the view that, if you 
examine this question caEefuUjv’wa submit that the residuary powets 
should rest with the provinces.” 
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His fourth amendment was concerned with the separation of 
Sind. The Nehini Committee had agreed to the separation of Sind 
but had subjected it to one priviso namely that the sepaiatbii should 
come "only on the establishment of tlio system of Government 
outlined in the report." Mr. Jinnah in moving for the deletion of 
the proviso said : — 

"We feel this difHaulty Suppose the Government choose, 

within the next six months, or a year or two years, to separate Sind 
before the establishment of a Government un ler this constitution. 

Are the Mahomedans to say, 'we do not want it’ So long as 

this clause stands its me ining is that M ihome Lins shoul I oppose its 
separation until simultaneously a Government is established under 
this constitution. We s ly delete these wor.Is an 1 1 am supporting 
my argument by the fact that you do not make such a remark about 

the N. W. F. Provinces The Committee says It cannot 

accept it as the resolution records an agreement arrived at by parties 
who signed at Lucknow. With the utmost ileference to the members 

of the Committee I venture to say that that is not valid ground 

Are we bound, in this convention, bounl because a particular 
resolution was passe I by an aureemont between certain jwrsons." 

Thase amendments .show that tlic gulf between tlu' Ilindas and 
Muslims was not in any way a wide f)ne. Vet there w.is no desire to 
bridge the same. It was kit to the IJritish Government to do which 
the Hindus and Muslims failed to do and it did it by the Comniimal 
Award. 

The Poona Pact between the Hindus and the Depressed 
classes gave another spurt to the efforts to bring about unity*. 
During the months of November and Decennber 1932 Muslims and 
Hindus did their best to come to some agreement, iluslims met in 
their All- Parties Conferences, Hin Ins, Muslims and Sikhs met in 
Unity Conferences. Proposals and counter proposals were made* 
But nothing came out of these negotiations to replace the Award 
by a Pact and were in the end abandoned after the Committee had 
held 23 sittings. 

Just as attempts wore made to bring about unity on political 
^ questions similarly attempts were also made to bring about unity 
on social and religious questions. 

aa acoount of tb()<so effotts see the Indian Qaarterly B«giata;i* IS33 Vot. ll, 
p, 806 et Mif. 
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The social and religious differences arise over three questions 
(i) Cow slaughter, (2) Music before Mosque and (3) Conversions. 
Attempts to bring about unity over these questions were also made. 
The first attempt in this direction was made in 1923 when the 
Indian National Pact was proposed. It failed, Mr. Gandhi 
was then in gaol. Mr. Gandhi was released from gaol on the 
5th February 1924. Stunned by the destruction of his work for 
Hindu-Moslem Unity Mr. Gandhi decided to go on a twenty-one 
days’ fast, holding himself morally responsible for the murderous 
I'iots that had taken place between Hindus and Muslims. Advantage 
was taken of the fast to gather leading Indians of all communities . 
at a Unity Conference*, which was attended also by the metropolitan 
of Calcutta. The Confei'ence held prolonged sittings from September 
26th to October 2nd, 1924. The members of the Conference 
pledged themselves to use their utmost endeavours to enforce the 
principles of freedom of conscience and religion and condemn 
any deviation from them even under provocation. A Centtal 
National Panchayet was appointed with Mr. Gandhi as the 
chairman. The Conference laid down certain fundamental rights 
relating to liberty of holding and expressing religious beliefs and 
following religious practices, sacredness of places of worship, cow 
slaughter, and music before mosques, with a statement of the 
limitations they must be subject to. This Unity Conference did not 
produce peace between the two communities. It only produced 
a lull in the roicing which had become the order of the day. Between 
1925 and 1926 rioting was renewed with an intensity aud malignity 
unknown before. Shocked by this rioting Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy 
of India, in his address to the Central Legislature on 29th August 1927 
made an appeal to the two communities to stop the rioting and 
establish amity. Lord Irwin’s extortation to establish amity 
was followed by another Unity Conference which was Icnown as the 
Simla Unity Conferencef- This Unity Conference met on the 
30th August 1927 and issued an appeal beseeching both the 
communities to support the leaders in their efforts to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement. The Conference appointed a Unity 

♦ Pftttabbi Sitaraainiaja — History of the Congress page 582, 

^Eor the procaadings of thia ooDferaoce see tha Indian Quarterly HegiaterVol, 11, 
pp. 39-60. 
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Committee which sat m Simla from 16th to 2Jnd vSepiember under 
chairmanship of Mr. Jinnah. No conclusions were reached on any 
of the principal points involved in the coiv and music questions and 
othens pending before the committee were not t‘ven touched. Some 
members felt that the committa* might break up. The Jlitulii 
members pressed that the committe should meet again on some 
future convenient date. The Muslim members of the committee 
were first divided in their opinion, but at last agreed to break up the 
committee and the President was requested to sumraon a meeting 
if he received a requisiton within six weeks from eleven specified 
members. Such a requision never came and the committe never 
met again. 

The Simla Conference hav'ing failed Mr. Srinivas Iyengar the 
then President of the Congress called a special conference of Hindus 
and Muslims which sat in Calcutta between the 27th and sSth October 
1927. It came to be known as the Calcutta Unity Conference*. The 
Conference passed certain resolutions on the three burning questions. 
But the resolution had no support behind them as neither the 
Hindu Mahasabha lUir the Muslim League was represented tit the 
Conferenci'. 

At one time it was pos.sible to .say that llindu-iMoslem Unity 
was an ideal which not only must be realized but could be realized 
and leaders were blanu’d fur not making sufiicient etlorts for its 
realization. Such was the view expressi'd in 1911 even by Mnulana 
Mahommed AH who had not then made any particular eflnrts to 
achieve Hiudu-Mo'slem lenity. Writing in tlie of 

14th January 19 ii Mr. Mahomraad Ali saidf 

“ Wa have no faith in the cry tliiit InUa is united. If India was 
united where was the need of drag^in^ the vonevahle PrO'ident of 
this year’s Co!igre.ss from a distant home i The bare imagiintion of 
a feast will not dull the edge of hunger. We h.u e less faith still in 
the sanctimoniousneas that transmutes in its subtle alchemy 

a rapacious monopoly into fervent patriotism the person we 

love best, fear the most, and trust the le.rst is the impatient idealist. 
Geothe said of Byron that ho was a prodigious poet, hut that when 

* For the proocodinj»'9 of the Conteroiice *ioe Ibid pp. {MJ.iJS. 

f Qnoterl in hie Proddontwl nddw'ts at Coooaada SMtjon of the (’onpre'-a 1!^. 

40 
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he reflected he "was a child. Well, we think no better and no 
worse of the man who combines great ideals and a greater impatience. 

'So many efforts, well meaning as well as ill-begotten, have failed in 
bringing unity to this distracted land, that we cannot spare oven 
cheap and scentless flowers of sentiment for the grave of another 
ill-judged endeavour. We shall not make the mistake of guming 
together pieces of broken glass, and then cry over the unsuccessful 
result, or blame the refractory material. In other words we shall 
endeavour to face the situation boldly, and respect facts, howsoever 
Ugly and ill-favoured. It is poor statesmanship to slur over 
inconvenient realities, and not the least important success in 
achieving unity is the honest and frank recognition of the deep-seated 
prejudices that hinder it and the yawning differences that 
divide." 

Looldng back on the history of these 30 years one can well 
ask whether Hindu-Moslem Unity has been realized ? Whether 
efforts have not been made for its realization ? And whether any 
efforts remains .to be made ? The history of the last 30 years shows 
that Hindu-Moslem Unity has not been realised. On the contrary 
there now exists the greatest disunity between them : that efforts — 
sincere and persistent — have been made to achieve it and that 
nothing new remains to be done to achieve it except surender by 
one party, to the other. If any one who is not in the habit of 
cultivating optimism tvherc there is no justification lor it said that the 
pursuit of Hindu-Moslem Unity is like a mirage and that the idea 
must now be given up no one can have the courage to call him 
a pessimist or an impatient idealist. It is for the Hindus to say 
how long they will engage themselves in this vain pursuit inspite 
of the tragic end of all their past endeavours or give up the pursuit 
of unity and try for a settlement on another basis. 

In the second place it must be admitted that the Muslim point 
of view has undergone a complete revolution. How great is the 
revolution can be seen by rderence to the past pronouncements of 
some of those who insist on the two nation theoiy and believe that 
Pakistan is the only solution of the Hindu Moslem problem. 
Among these Mr. Jinnah, of course, must bo accepted as the 
foremost. The revolution in his views on Hindu Moslem question 
is striking, if it is not staggering. To realize the nature, character 
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and vastness of this revolution it is necessary to know his pronounce- 
ments in the past relating to the subject so that they may be 
compared with those he is making now. 

A study of his past prOuouncemeut may well begin with the 
year 1906 when the leaders ut the Miislim Community \\aited upon 
Lord Minto and demanded separate electorates for the Muslim Com- 
munity- It is to be noted that Mr. Jinnah was not a member of the 
deputation. Whether he was not invited to join the deputation or 
whether he was invited to join but he declined is not known. But 
the fact remains that he did not lend his support to the Muslim claim 
to separate representation when it was put forth in 1906. 

In 1918 Mr. Jinnah resigned his membership of the Imperial 
Legislative Council as a protest against the Rowlatt Bill."^. In 
tendering his resignation Mr. Jinnah said- : — 

“ I feel that under the prevailing conditions, I can be of no use to 
niy people in the Council, nor consistently with one's self-respect is 
co-oper.i,tion possiljlj with a Government that shows such utter 
disregard for the o[Mnion of the representatives of the people at the 
Council Chamber and tlie feelings and the sentiments of tlie people 
outside.” 

In 1919 Mr. Jinnah gave evidonee before the Joint Select 
Committee appointed by Pariumient on the (government of India 
'Reform Bill, then on the anvil. The following views wue e.\presscd 
by him in answer to questions put by members of the Committee 
on the Hindu-Moslem question. 


Examinep by Major Orsmmy-Coke. 


Q. 3S06— You appear on behalf of the Moslem League— -that 
is, on behalf of the only widely extended Mohammedan organisation 
in India ? Yes. 

» 

Q. 3807.— I was very much struck by the fact that neither in 
your answers to the questions nor in your opening speech this 
morning did you make any reference to the special interest of the 
Mohammedans in India : is that because you did not wish to say 
- anything ? — No, but because I take it the Southborough Committees 
have accepted that, and I left it to the members of the Committe to 

« The Bill notwith'-Undiog the uroteefc of the Indiiwt membefce of the Cotiiteit wm 
passed into law ami bocaniu Act aJ of 1019 as " The Anarohiiial and Bevplntianarr 
rvimi Act.'’ 
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put any questions they wanted to. I took a very prominent part in 
the settlement of Lucknow. I was representing the Mussalmans on 
that occasion. 

Q. 3809. — On behalf of the All-India Moslem League, you ask 
this Committee to reject the proposal of the Government of India — ? 

I am authorised to say that — to ask you to reject the proposal of 
the Government of India witli regard to Bengal [i.e. to give the 
Bengal Muslims more representation than was given to them by the 
Lucknow Pact]. 

Q. 3810. — You said you spoke from the point of view of India. 
You speak really as an Indian Nationalist I — I do. 

Q. 3811. — Holding that view, do you contemplate the early 
disappearance of separate communal representation of the 
Mohammedan community ?— I think so. 

Q. 3812. — That is to say, at the earliest possible moment you 
wish to do away in political life with any distinction between 
Mohammedans and Hindus ? — Yes. Nothing will please me more 
than when that day comes. 

Q. 3813. — You do not think it is true to say that the 
Mohammedans of India have many special political interests, not 
merely in India but outside India, which they are always particularly 
anxious to press as a distinct Mohammedan community ?— There 
are two things. In India the Mohammedans have very few things 
really which you can call matters of special interest for them — 

I mean secular things. 

Q. 3814. — I am only referring to them, of course ? — And 
tlierefore that is why I really hope and expect that the day is not 
very far distant when these separate electorates will disappear. 

Q. 3815. — It is true, at the same time, that the Mahomedans 
in India take a special interest in the foreign policy of the Government 
of India? They do ; a very, — No, because what you propose to 
do is to frame very keen interest and the large majority of them hold 
very strong sentiments and very strong views. 

Q. 3816. — Is that one of tlie reasons why you, speaking on 
behalf of the Mahomraedan community, are so anxious to get the 
Government of India more responsible to an electorate ?— No. 

Q. 3817. — ^Do you think it is possible, consistently with * 
‘ remaining in the British Empire, for India to have one foreign policy 
and for His Majesty, as advised by his Ministers in London, to have 
another ?— Let me make it clear. It is not a question of foreign policy 
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, at all. What the Moslems of India feel is that it is a very difficult 
position for them. Spiritually, the Sultan or the Khalif is their head. 

Q, 3818. — Of one community? — Of the Sunni auct, l)iit that is 
the lirgest; it is in a» ovurwhelmin" majority all over Imlu. The 
Khalil is Ihe only riifhtlul cnslolian of the Holy Pl.icos act ordin::; to 
our view, and nobo ly else his a ris'lit. Wlrit the Moslems feel 
very keenly is this, that the Holy Places should not bo severed from 
the Ottoman Empire — that they should lenriin with the Ottoman 
Empire under the Sultan. 

Q. 3819. — I do not want to ^ut away Iroiu the Reform Bill on 
to foreign policy — I say it h -s nothiiu to do with foreiiin policy. 
Your point is whether in India the Moalenis will adopt a certain 
attitude with regard to forei .11 polk y in m dters concernint* Moslem all 
over the world. 

Q. 3820. — My point is, uie they seeking lor some control over 
the Central Government in order to impress their views on foreign 
policy on the Government of India ? — Xo ; 

Exami.vi.I) iiY Mr. Bc.sM.r, 

Q. 3853. — Would it not ho an advantage in 

the case of an occurrence ofUiatkiutl [i.e. a communal riot] if the 
maintenance of law and order wore left with the c\e('uti\o side ot 
the Government.-' I »lo not think so, if you ask me, but 1 do not 
want to go into unpleasant matters, as you b.iy. 

C. 3854. — It is with no desire to brin': up okl troubles that I ask 
the question; J would like to target them? — H you ask me, very 
often those riots are base I on some misuiiderstaiuliiig, and it is 
because the police h ive taken one side or the other, and that h!U> 
enraged one side or the other. I know very well that in the Indian 
States you Ivirdly e\cr hear of any Hiiidu-Moluunme l.in riots, and 
I do not mind telling the Committee, without mentioning the name, 
that I happened to ask one of the nilini: Princes, “How do you 
account for this ? ” and he toUl me, “As soon as there is some trouble 
wo have invariably trai c.l it to the police, tiirough the police taking 
one side or the other, aiul the only remedy we h r\v found is th4it as 
soon as we come to know we mocethat the police ofliccr from that 
place, and tliere is an end ot it.” 

Q. 3855. — ^Thut is a useful piece of mlormation, but the fact 
remains that these riots have been inter-racial, Hindu on the one side 
and Mohammedan on the other. Would it be an advantage at a time 
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like that the Minister, the representative of one community or the . 
other, should be in charge of the maintenance of law and order ? — 
Certainly. 

Q. 3856. — It would ? — If I thought otherwise I should be 
casting a reflection on myself. If I was the Minister I would make 
bold to say that nothing would w'eigh with me except justice, and 
what is right. « 

Q. 3857. — I can understand that you would do more than justice to 
the other side ; but even then, there is what might be called the 
subjective side. It is not only that there is impartiality, but there is 
the view which may be entertained by the public, who may harbour 
some feeling of suspicion ? — With regard to one section or the other, 
you mean they would feel that an injustice was done to them, or that 
justice would not be done ? 

Q. 3858. — Yes ; that is quite apart from the objective part of it ? 
— My answer is this : That these dilflculties are fast disappearing. 
Even recently, in the whole district of Tirana, Bombay, every ofltcer 
was an Indian officer from top to bottom, and I do not think there 
was a single Mohammedan — they were all Hindus — and I never 
heard any complaint. Roceirtly that has been so. I quite agree with 
you that ten years ago there was that feeling what you are now 
suggesting to me, but it is fast disappearing. 

Examined by Iadru Islington 

Q. 3892. — You said just now about the 

.communal representation, I think in answer to Major Ormsby-Gore, 
that you hope in a very few years you would be able to extinguish 
communal representation, which was at present proposed to be 
established and is established in order that Mahoraedans may have 
their representation Avith Hindus. You said you desired to see that. 
How soon do you think that happy state of affairs is likely to be 
realised ? — I can only give you certain facts : I cannot say anything 
more than that : I can give you this, which will give you some idea : 
that in 1913, at tlie All-India Moslem Lesigue Sessions at Agra, we 
put this matter to the test whether separate electorates should be 
insisted upon or not by the Mussalmans, and we got a division, and 
that division is based upon Provinces.; only a ceitain number of votes 
represeiil each Province, and the division came to 40 in favour of 
doing away with the separate electorate, and 80 odd — I do not 
lemember the exact -nminber — were for keeping the separate 
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electorate. That was in lui^- Since then I have had many 
opportunities of cliscussin}( this matter with various llussalmaiis leaders : 
and they are changins; their angle of vision with regiird to this jnattor. 

I cannot give you the period, but I think it cuiinot last very loiur. 
Perhaps the next Inquiry may hear somctliinif about it. 

Q- 3893- — Vou tliink at the next Inquiry the Malioinmudans w ill 
■ ask to be absorbed into the whole ? — Yes, I think the ne.xt Inquiry 
will probably hear somethinif about it. 

Although Mr. Jinnah appeared as a witness on behalf of the 
Muslim League he did not allow his ntembership of the League 
to come in the way of his loyaltv to other political organizations in 
the country. Besides being a member of the Muslim League, 
Mr. Jinnah was a member of the Home Rule League and aKo. of 
the Congress. As he said in his evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee he was a memlier of all three bodies 
although he openly dyagreed with the Congress, with the 
Muslim League and that there were some views which the Home 
Rule League Iteld which he did not .^hare. That ho was an 
independent but a nationalist is shown by his relationship with 
the Khilafatist MussaUnans. In 1920 the Mussalmans <wganizod 
the Khilafat Confimnce. It become so powerful an organization 
that the Muslim League went underground and lived in a state 
of suspended animation till 1924. During these years no Muslim 
leader could speak to the Muslim masst'.s from a Muslim platform 
unless he vra-s a memlKT of the Khilafat Conference. That was 
the only platform for a Muslim to meet Muslims. Even then 
Mr, Jinnah refused to join the Khilafat Conference. This was no 
doubt due to the fact that then he was only a statutory Miissalman 
with none of the religious fire of the orthodox which he now 
says is burning within him. But the real reason why he did not 
join the Khilafat was because he was opposed to the Indian 
Mussalmans engaging themselves in extia-territorial affairs relating 
to Muslims outside India. 


After the Congress accepted non-co*openuio«, civil disobedience 
and boycott of Councils Mr. Jinnah left the Congress. He became 
its critic but nct'cr accused it of being a Hindu body. He piutested 
when such a statement was attributed to him by bis opponents. 
There is a letter bv Mr. Jinnah to the editca of the Times of Indm 
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written about the time which puts in a strange contrast the 
present opinion of Mr. Jinnah about the Congress and his opinion 
in the past. The letter* reads as follows : — 

To the Editor of "The Times of India " 

Sir, — I wish again to correct the statement which is attributed to 
me and to which you have given currencj’- more than once and now 
again repeated by your coirespondent "Banker" in the second 
column of your issue of the ist October that I denounced the 
Con^press as "a Hindu Institution." I publicly corrected this 
misleading report of my speech in your columns soon after it 
appeared ; but it did not find a place in the columns of your paper 
and so may I now request you to publish this and oblige.” 

After the Khilafat storm had blown over and the Muslims had 
shown a desire to return to the internal politics of India the Muslim 
League was resusciated. The session of the League held in Bombay 
on 30th December 1924 under the Presidentship of Mr. Raza Ali 
was a lively one. Both Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahomraad Ali took 
part in itf. 

In this session of the League a resolution was moved which 
afiSrraed the desirability of representatives of the various Muslim 
Associations of India representing different shades of polititical 
thought meeting in a Conference at any early date at Delhi or at 
some other central place with a ^dew to developc " a united and 
sound praclial activity ” to supply the needs of the Muslim 
Community. Mr. Jinnah in explaining the Resolution saidj; : — 

“The object was lo organize the Muslim Community, not with 
a view to quarrel with the Hindu Community, but with a view to 
unite and co-operate with it for their motherland. He was sure 
once they had organized themselves they would join hands with the 
Hindu Mahasabha and declare to the world that Hindus and 
Mahomedans are brother." 


* Pnblishod in tho Times ef India of S-lO-Sit 

f Mr. Mahommad Ali in his presidrntial address to theUonptress at Ooconadahumonrously 
said : “ Mr. Jinnah wonld soon uoms baok to ns {theory] I may mention thatan infidolbBCOm® 
a Kaffir and a Knffilr beooires an infldel ; Uhe-vriso, when Mr. Jinnah \7as in the Congress 
I was not with him in those days, a-d when I was in the Congress and in the Muslim Lmgne 
he was away from me. I hope some day we wonld reconoile (Lmtghtrr)" 

t From the Kaport in the Times of India Ut January lOSS. 
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Th<‘ al'i) pashrd aiiotlur resolution in the siinu* session 

for appuintinp; a Committou of 33 pvominc'Ut Miissalmans to 
formulate the political deinandh of the Muslim ('ommimity. 7 'he 
resolution was moved i)y Mr. Jinnah. In nioviuj' the usolutbn 
Mr. Jinnah* : — 

“ Rupuiliutc I the tli.n'i'o tlait he was si iiuliii'' on the platform of the 
Le.nruo as a tonimiinalH. He assure I them that he was, as ever, 
a nationalist. Personally lie had no hesitation. He wanted the best 
and the fittest men to represent them in the Loi'islatures of the land 
(Hear, Hear ami Applause). But unforlunatcly his Muslim compatriots 
were not prepared to 1,^0 us far as he. He could not be blind to the 
situation. The fact was that there was a lar£>;e number of Muslims* 
who wanted representation separately in Le^rislatures and in the 
countrys' Services. They were tiilldni; of communal unity, but where 
was unity ? It had to be achieved by arrivin" at sourc suitable 
settlement. Ho knew, -he said amidst deafenintr cheers, that his 
follow-roli'^onists were ready imd prepare I to tisiht for Swaraj, but 
wanted some safe.^uar. Is. Whatever his view, anil they knew that as ^ 
a practical politii ian he had to tike stock of the situation, the real 
block to unity was not the coniuamilio'. themselves, but a few 
mischief makers on both sidu'.” 

And lie did not lusiuiU' to tell tlu* mi.schic-f makers in the 
following stern language which could only cmaiuitc Ironi an vainest 
nationalist. Ho saidf to tlu'm in his capacity as the I’rvhident of tlu* 
svs.sion of the League held in Lahore* on 24th May 1924 : — 

“ If we wish to ho free people, lot us unito, hut if wo wish to 
continuo slaves of Bnre.iiu r.u y, lot us fii^lit among ourselves and 
gratify petty vaimy over petty matters, IvinilLhinen being our 
arbiters..” 

In the two All-Parties Conferences, one held in 1 925 and the 
other in igeS, Mr. Jinnah was piepared to settle the Hindu- Jloslein 
question on the basis of joint electorates. In 1927 he openly said 
from the League platform : — 

“ I am not weihled to separate electorates, although I must sa}" 
that the overwhelming majority of the Mihsalmiuis firmly and 
honestly bcliova that it is the oiilv iiietho I by whit li they can bo 
sura.” 

'''Tho luilian Rawtar Unit Vol. II p, ISl. 

4^08 the Iiulian yviarterly llsvimv RWt Val. I, j«. B3S. 

t'l'ho Imlittn Quftrtortv llWr Val. I, p. HT. 

4* 
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Tn 1928 Mr. Jinnah joined the Congress in the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. He did so even though the Hindus and 
Muslims had failed to come to a settlement and he did so at the 
cost of splitting the League into two. 

Even when the ship of the Round Table Conference was about 
to break on the communal rock Mr. Jinnah resented being named as 
a communalist who wa.s responsible for the result and said that he 
preferred an agi'eed solution of the communal problem to the arbitia- 
tion of the British Government. Addressing* the U. P. Muslim 
Conference held at Allahabad on 8th August 1931 Mr. Jinnah 
said : — 

“ The first thing that I wish to tell you is that it is now absolutely 
essential and vital that Muslims should stand united. For Heaven’s 
sake close all your ranks and files and stop this internecine war. 

I urged this most vehemently and I pleaded to the best of my abilit}' 
before Dr, Ansari, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
.and Dr. Syed Mahmud. I hope that before I leave the shores of 
India I shall hear the good news that whatever may bo our differences, 
whatever may be our convictions between ourselves, this is not the 
moment to quarrel between ourselves. 

' Another thing I want to tell you is this. Tliere is a certain section 
of the press, there is a certain section of the Hindus, who constantly 
misrepresent me in various ways. I was only reading the speech of 
Mr. Gandhi this morning and Mr. Gandhi said that he loves Hindus 
and Muslims alike. I again say standing here on this platform that 
although I may not put forward that claim but I do put forward 
this honestly and sincerely that I want fair play between the two 
communities." 

Continuing further Mr. Jinnah said : " As to the most important 
question, which to my mind is the question of Hindu-Mnslim 
settlement — all I can say to you is that I honestly believe that the 
Hindus should concede to the Muslims a majority in the Punjab and 
Bengal and if tliat is conceded, I think,' a settlement can be arrived 
at in a very short time. 

* The next question that arises is one of separate-us.-joint electorates. 
As most of you know, if a majority is conceded in the Punjab and 
Bengal, I would personally prefer a settlement on the basis of joint 
electorate. (Applause). But I also know that there is a large body 

♦ TUe IncliftD Annual Eegi'ster 1931, Vol. IT, pp. 230-231. 
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of Muslims — and I believe a majority of Muslims — who arc holding 
on to separate electorate, hly position is that I would rather have 
a settlement even on the footing of separate electorate, hoping and 
trusting tint when we work our now constitution and when both 
Hindus and Muslims got rid of distrust, suspicion and fears and when 
they got their freedom, we would rise to the occasion and probably 
separate electorate will go sooner than most of us think. 

‘ Therefore, I am for a settlement and peace among the Muslims 
first; I am for a settlement and peace between the Hindus and 
MahommeJans. This is not a time for argument, not a time for 
propaganda work and not a time for embittering feelings between the 
two communities, because the enemj’’ is at the door of both of us and 
I say without hesitation that if the Hindu-Muslims question is not 
settled, I have no doubt that the British will have to arbitrate and 
that he who arbitrates will keep to himself the substance of power and 
authority. Therefore, I hope they will not vilify me. After all, 
Mr. Gandhi himself says that he is willing to give the Muslims 
whatever they want, and my only sin is that I say to the Hindus 
give to the Muslims only 14 points, which is much less than the 
“ blank cheque ” which Mr. Gfindhi is willing to give. I do not want 
a blank cheque, why not concclo the 14 points? When Pandit 
Jawaliarlal Nehru says : “ Give us a blank cheque" when Mr. Patel 
says ; " Give us a blank cheque ami wo will sign it with a Swadeshi 
pen on a Swadeshi paper " they are not communalists and^ I am 
a communalist 1 I say to Hindus not to misrepresent everybody, 
I hope and trust that we sludl be yet in a position to settle the 
question which will bring peace and happiness to the millions in 
our country. 

' One thing more I want to tell you and I have done. During the 
time of the Round Table Conference, — it is now an open book and 
anybody who cares to read it can learn for himself — I observed the 
one and the only principle and it was that when I left the shores of 
Bombay I said to the people that I would hold the interests of India 
sacred, and believe me — if you care to read the proceedings of the 
Conference, I am not bragging because I have done my duty — that 
I have loyally and faithfully fulfilled my promise to the fullest extent 
and I venture to say that if the Congress or Mr. Gandhi can get 
anything more than I fought for, I would congratulate them.’ 

Concluding Mr. Jinnah said tliat they must come to a settlement, 
they must become friends eventually and he, therefore, appealed to 
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the Muslims' to show moderation, wisdom and conciliation, if possible 
in the deliberation that might take place and the resolution that 
might be passed at the conference.” 

As an additional illustration of the transformation in Muslim 
ideology I propose to record the opinions once held • by Mr. Barkat 
Ali who is now a follower of Jinnah and a staunch supporter of 
Pakistan. 

When the Muslim League split into two over the question of 
cooperation with the Simon Commission, one section led by 
Sir Mahommad Shaft favouring cooperation and another section led 
by Mr, Jinnah supporting the Congress plan of boycott, Mr. Barkat Ali 
belonged to the Jinnah section of the League. The two wings of the 
League held their annual sessions in 1928 at two different places. 
The Shaft wing met in Lahore and the Jinnah wing met in Calcutta. 
Mr. Barkat Ali w'ho was the Secretary of the Punjab Muslim League 
attended the Calcutta session of the Jmnali wing of the League and 
moved the resolution relating to the communal settlement. The 
basis of the settlement was joint electorates. In moving the 
resolution Mr. Barkat Ali said * : — 

" For the first time in the history of the Loaguc there was a change 
in its angle of vision. We are offering by this change a sincere hand 
of fellowship to those of our Hindu countiyinon who have objected to 
the principle of separate electorates." 

In 1928 there was formed a Nationalist Muslim Party under 
the leadership of Dr. Ansarif. The Nationalist Muslim Party was 
a step in advance of the Jinnali wing of the Muslim League and 
was prepared to accept the Nehru Report, as it was, without any 
amendments — not even those which Mr. Jinnah was insi sting 
upon. Mr. Barkat Ali who in 1937 was with tlie Jinnah wing of 
the League left the same as not being nationalistic enough and joined 
the Nationalist Muslim Party of Dr. Ansari. B[ow great a nationalist 
Mr. Barkat Ali then was can be seen by his trenchent and vdiement 
attack on Sir Muhammad Iqbal for his having put forth in his 
presidential address to the annual session of the All-India Muslim 
League held at Allahabad in 1930 a scheme | for the division 

*Tho Indian Quarierh' Eegistar 1027 "Vol. II, p. 448; 

fTho Indian Quarterly Kegistor 1020, 'VoL 11, p. 3150. 

{ For Ms speucli aoo TIio Indion Annual Register 1930, Vol. 11, pp. 331-340, 
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of India which is now taken up by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Barkat Ali 
and which goes by the name of Paldstun. In 1931 there was held 
in Lahore the Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference and Mr. Barkat 
Ali was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The views he 
then expressed on Pakistan arc worth recalling.* Keiteiating and 
reaffirming the conviction and the political faith of his party, Malik 
Barkat Ali, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Conference, 
said : — 


"We believe, first unci foremost in the lull freedom and honour of 
India. India, the country of our birth and the place with which all 
oiu’ most valued and dearly cherished associations are knit, must 
claim its first place in our affection and in our desires. We refuse to 
be parties to that sinister type of propaganda which would try to 
appeal to ignorant sentiment by professing to be Muslim first and 
Indiaii'afterwards. To us a slogan of this kind is not only bare, 
meaningless cant, but downright mischievous. We cannot conceive 
of Islam in its best and last interests as in any way inimical to or in 
conflict with the best and permanent interests of India. India and 
Islam in India are identical, and whatever is to tlie detriment of 
India, must, from the nature of it, be detrimental to Islam whether 
economically, politically, socially or even moiully. Those politicians, . 
therefore, are a class of false prophets and at bottom the foes of Islam, 
who talk of any inherent conflict between Islam and the welfare of 
India. Further, howsoever much our sympathy with our Muslim 
bretlu’on outsido India i. e. the Turks and the Egyptians or the 
Arabs, — and it is a sentiment which is at once noble and healthy, 
— we can never allow that sympathy to work to the detriment of 
the essential interests ot India. Our sympathy, in fact, with those 
countries can only be valuable to them, if India as the source, nursery 
and fountain of that sympathy' is really great. And if ever the time 
comes, God forbid, when any Muslim Power from across the 
Frontier chooses to enslave India and snatch away the liberties pf its 
people, no amount of pan-Islamic feeling, whatever it may mean, 
can sUuid in the way of Muslim Indu fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with non-Muslim India in defence of its liberties. 

Let there be, therefore, no misgivings of any kind in that respect in 
any non-Muslim quarters. I am conscious that a certain class of 
narrow-minded Hindu politicians is constantly harping on the bog^y of 


*Ittdi(\ii Annaal BoAster 1031, Vol. II, pp. 234-236. 
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an Islamic danger to India from beyond the N. W. Frontier passes, 
but I desire to repeat that such statements and such feais are 
fundamentally wrong and unfounded. Muslim India shall as much 
defend India’s liberties as non-Muslim India, even if the invader 
happens to be a follower of Islam. 

Next, we not only believe in a fi:eo India but we also believo in 
a united India — not the India of the Muslim, not the India of the 
Hindu or a the Sikh, not tlie India of this community or of that 
community but the India of all. And as this is our abiding faith, we 
refuse to bo parlies to any division of the India of the future into 
a Hindu or a Muslim India. However much the conception of a Hindu 
and a Muslim India may appeal and send into frenzied ecstasies 
abnormally orthodox mentalities of their party, wo offer our fullthroated 
opposition to it, not only' because it is singulsirly unpractical and 
utterly obnoxious but because it not only sounds the death-lmell of all 
that is noble and lasting in modern political activity in India, but is 
also contrary to and opposed to India’s chief historical tradition. 

India was one in the days of Asoka and Chandragupta and India 
remained one even when the sceptre and rod of imperial sway passed 
from Hindu into Moghal or Muslim hands, And India shall remain 
one when we shall have attained the object of our desires and reached 
those uplands of freedom, where all the light illnminating us shall not 
be reflected glory but shall be light proceeding direct as it were from 
our very facos. 

The conception of a divided India, which, Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
put fonTOTcI recently in the course of his presidential utterence from 
the platform of tho League at a time when that body had virtually 
become extinct and ceased to represent free Islam — I am glad to be 
able say that Sir Mohammad Iqbal has since recanted it — must not 
therefore delude anybody into thinking that is Islam’s conception of 
the India to be. Even if Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal had not recanted 
it as something which could not be put forward by any sane person, 

I should have emphatically and unhesitatingly repudiated it as 
something foreign to tlie genius imd the spirit of the rising generation 
of Islam, and I really deem it a proud duty to affirm today that 
not only must tliere be no division of India into communal provinces 
but that both Islam and Hinduism must run coterminously with the 
boundiirics of India and must not be cribbed, cabined and confined 
within any shorter bounds. To the same category as Dr. Iqbal’s 
conception of a Muslim India and a Hindu India, belongs the sinister 
proposals of some Sikh communalisls to partition and divide the Punjab, 
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Willi a crocil so expaiish'o, lunid}' a fiuo and unilod India with its 
peoplu all enjoyiiv* in equal measure and without any kinds of 
distinctions and disabilities the protection of laws made by the chosen 
representatives of the people on the widest possible basis of a true 
democracy, namely, adult franchise, and thouj;]i the medium of joint 
electorates — and an administration charged with the duty of an impartial 
execution of the laws, fully accountable for its actions, not to a distant 
or remote Parliament of foreigners but to the chosen representatives of 
the land, — you would not expect me to enter into the details and lay 
before you, all the colours of my picture. And I sliould have really 
liked to conclude my general obsernitions on the aims and objects of 
the Nationalist Muslim Party here, were it not that the much 
discussed question of joint or sopamte electorates, has today assumed 
proportions vdrere no public man can possibly ignore it. 

Whatever may have been the value or utility of separate electorates 
at a time when an artificially manipulated high-propertied franchise 
had tire effect of converting a majority of the people in the population 
of a province into a minority in the electoral roll, and when cornmmral 
passions and feelings ran particularly high, universal distnrst poisoning 
the whole atmosphere like a general and all-porvading miasma, — we 
feel that in the circumstances of today and in the India of the future, 
separate electorates should Itavo no place whatever.’’ 

Such were the views which Mr. Jinnah artd Mr. Barkat AU 
held on Nationalism, on Separate Electorat&s and on Pakistan 
and which are so diametrically opposed to the views now held 
by them on these very problems. 

In the third place it mast be realized that this Muslim demand 
for Pakistan which is the result of this revolutionary Muslim 
ideology is not devoid of justification acceptable to political 
philosophers. Many people are under tlic impression that there is 
no moral justification for it. It is however a great mistake. 

The philosophical justification for Pakistan rests upon the 
distinction between a Community and a Nation. With regard to this 
distinction two things must be noted. In the first place it is 
recognized comparatively recently. Political philosopher’s for a long 
time were concerned, mainly, with the controversy summed up in 
the two questions, how far the right ot a mere majority to rule 
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the miiiurity be accepted as a rational basis for Goveijiment and 
how far the legitimacy of a Government be said to depend upon the 
consent of the governed. . Even those who insisted, that the legitimacy 
of a Government depended upon the consent of the governed remained 
content with a victory for their proposition and did not care to probe 
further into the matter. They did not feel the necessity for making any 
distinctions within the category of the “ governed.” ^hey evidently 
thought that it was a matter of no moment whether those who were 
included in the category of the governed formed a Community or 
a Nation. Force of circumstances have, however, compelled political 
philosophers to accept this distinction. In the second place it is 
not a mere distinction without a difference. It is a distinction which is 
substantial and the difference is consequentially fundamental. That 
this distinction between a Community and a Nation is fundamental, 
is clear from the difference in the political rights which political 
philosophers are prepared to permit to a Community and those they 
are prepared to allow to a Nation, against the Government established 
by law. To a Community they are^^prepared to allow the right of 
insurrection only. But to a Nation they are willing to concede the 
right of disruption. The distinction between the two is as obvious as it 
is fundamental. A right of insurrection is restricted only to insisting 
on a change in the mode and manner of government. The right of 
disruption is greater than the right of insunrection and extends to the 
sece.ssion of a group of the members of a State with a secession of 
the portion of the State's territory in its occupation. One wonders 
what must be the basis of this difference. Unfortunately, those 
writers on political philosophy who have discussed this subject 
have given their reasons for the justification of a Com- 
munity’s right to insurrection* and of a Nation’s right to 


* Sidgwiok jnblilios it in those -wokIm : “ the evils of insnrreotion may reasoniibly 

be thought to he oatweigherl by the evils of snbtnission, A\hon the question at issue is of vital 

iraportouco an insutreotion may sometimes itulnco vodcoss of griovanoes, even when 

the insurgents are oleavly weaker in physioal force; sinoa it may bring homo to the majority 
the intensity of the sense of injury aronsed by their uutions. for similar reasons, again 
a oonfliot in prospect may bo anticipaied by a oompromise ; in short, tbs fear of provoking 
disordor may be a salutory oheok on the parsons constitntionally invented with supreme 

power under a demooratio as under other forms of Government loonoeive, then- that 

a moral right of insurrection must be, 'held to exist in the most popularity governed 
eommnuitv ElemnUf of Poli/iei (1929j pp. Q1047. 
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to demand disruption*. The diflfercnce comes to this : a community 
has a right to safeguards, a nation lia.s a right to demand separation. 
The difference is at once clear and crucial But they have not given 
any reasons why the right of one is limited to inauiTection and 
why that of the other e.xtcnds to disruption. They have not 
even raised such a question. Nor are the rea.soiis apparent on 
the face of them. But it is both interesting and instructive to 
know why this difference is made. To my mind the reasons 
for this difference pertain to questions of ultimate destiny. A 
State either consists of a series of communities or it consists of 
a series of nations. In a State which is composed of a series of 
communities one community may be arrayed against another 
community and the two may be opposed to each other. But in 
the mattei' of their ultimate destiny they feel they are one. But in 
a State which is composed of a series of nations when one nation 
rises against the other the conflict is one as to differences of ultimate 
destiny. This is the distinction between communities and nations 
and it is this distinction which explains the difference in their 
political lights. There is nothing new or original in this explana- 
tion. It is merely another way of stating why the community 
has one kind of right and the nation another of quite a different 
kind. A community has a right of insurrection tecause it is satisfied 
with it. All that it wants is a change in the mode and form of 
Government Its quarrel is not over any difference of ultimate 

• This ia wliat Sidgwick has to say on tha riatht to rlisruption : some of thosa 

\rho hold that a gorevnmont to be legitimate, must rest on the consent of the gOTevned, 
appear not to shrink from (ItawiD<; this inferenos ; they appear to qualify the right of the 
majority of members of a state to role by allowing the claim of a minority that sniTers from 
the exeroiso of this right to secede and form a new state, when It is in a majority in 

a oontinnons portion of its old state’s territory. and I conceive that there are cases in 

whioh the true interests of tho whole may be promoted by disruption. For instance, where 
two portions of a State’s tenitory are 8ep.nratod by along interval of sen, or other physical 
obstacles, from any very active IntercomnumioatioD, and when, front differences of raoe or 
religion, past history, or present social oonditions, their respective inhabitants have divergent 
needs and demands in respeut of legislation and other goveriimental interferonco, it may 
easily bo inexpodient that thoy should have a oommon Oovernmeot for internal affairs ; 
while if, at the same time, their oxternal relations, apart from Ihoir union, would bo very 
differont. It is quite possible that each port may loso more through the risk of impVioation 
jn the other's quarrels, than it is likely to gain from the aid of its military force. Under 
eiioh oonditions aa these, it is not to be desired that any eentlmant of historical patriaU*n, 
or any pride in the national ownership of nn extensive territory, shonld permanently prevent 
a peaceful dissolution of tho incoheront w]}oIe into ite natural parts ” — Ibid pp. fJtt-40, 

42 
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destiny. A nation has to be accorded the rjght of disruption because 
it will not be satisfied with mere change ip the form of Government’ 
Its quarrel is over the question of u4ip3,ajte destiny. If it will not 
be satisfied unless the unnatural bond that binds them is dissolved 
their produce and even ethics d,emands that the bond shall be 
dissolved and they shall be freed each to purpose its own destiny. 


V 


While it is nece.ssary to admit that the efforts at Hindu-Moslem 
unity have failed and that the Muslim ideology has undergone 
a complete revolution it is equally necessary to Icnow the precise 
causes which have produced these effects. The Hindus say that the 
British policy of divide and rule is the real cause of this failure and 
of this ideological revolution. is nothing surprising in this. 

The Hindus having cultivated the Irish mentality to have no other 
politics except that of being plways against the Government are 
ready to blame the Govarnmait for everything including bad 
weather. But time has come to discard this facile explanation so 
dear to the Hindus. For it fails to take into account two very 
important circumstances. In the first place it overlooks the fact that 
the policy of divide and rule, allowing that the British do resort to it, 
cannot succeed unless there are dements which make division possible, 
and further if the policy succeeds for such a long time it means that the 
elements which divide are more or less permanent and irreconsilable 
and are not transitory or superficial, Secondly it forgets that 
Mr. Jinnah who represents this ideological transformation can never 
be suspected of being a tool in the hands of the British, even by the 
worst of his enemies, He may be too self-opinionated, an 
egotist without the mask and has perhaps a degree of arrogance 
which is not compens^ed by any extraordinary intellect or 
equipment. It may be that on that account he is unable to reconcile 
himself to a second place aqd work with others in that capacity for 
a, public cause, He may not be overflowing with ideas although he 
is not, as his critics make him oqt to be, an empty beaded dandy 
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living upon the ideas of others. It may be that his fame is built up 
more upon art and less on substance. At the same time it is 
doubtful if there is a politician in India to whom the adjective 
incorruptible can be more fittingly applied. Any one- who knows 
what his relations with the British Government have been will admit 
that he has always been then critic, if indeed, he has not bten tlv'ii- 
adversary. No one can buy him. For it must be said to his ciedit 
that he has never been a soldier of fortune. Sheer common senoo 
would suggest that the customary Hindu explanation must fail to 
account for the ideological transformation of Mr. Jinnah. 

What is then the real explanation of these tragic phenomena) . 
this failure of the efforts for unity, this transformation in the Muslim 
ideolog}' ? 

The real explanation of this failure of Hindu-Moslem Unity 
lies in the failure to realize that what stands between the Hindus 
and Muslims is not a mere matter of difference. It is an antagonism 
as distinguished from mere difference and that this antagonism is 
not to be attributed to material causes. It is spiritual in its 
character. It is formed by causes which take their origin in 
historical, religious, cultural and social antipathy of which political 
antipathy is only a reflection. These form one deep river of 
discontent which, being regularly fed by these sources, keeps on 
mounting to a head and overflowing its ordinary channels. Any 
current of water running from another spring, when it joins it, instead 
of altering the colour or diluting its^ngth becomes lost in the main 
stream. The silt of this antagonism which this current has deposited, 
has become permanent and deep. So long as this silt keeps on 
accumulating and so long as this antagonism lasts it is unnatural 
to expect this antipathy between Hindus and Moslems to give place 
to unity. 

Like the Christians and Moslems in the Turkish Empire the 
Hindus and Moslems of India have met as enemies on many fields, 
and the result of the stfu^le has often brought them into the 
relation of conquerors and conquered. Whichever party has 
triumphed, a great gulf has remained fixed between the two and 
their enforced political union eitlier under the Moghals or tiie 
British insfead of fSassing over, ad in so many other cases, into 
organic unity, has- only accentuated tteir mutual antipathy. Neither 
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religion nor social code can bridge this gulf. The two faiths arc 
ttiutually exclusive and at their core and centre are iiTeconcilable. 
There seems to be an inherent antagonism between the two which 
centuries have not been able to dissolve. Notwithstanding the efforts 
made to bring the creeds together by the of Eeformers like 
Akbar and Kabir, the ethical realiti!^ behind each have still remained, 
to use a mathematical phrase, surds which nothing can alter or make 
integei-s capable of having a common denominator. A Hindu 
can go from Hinduism to Christianity without causing any 
commotion or shock. But he cannot pass from Hinduism to Islam 
without causing a communal riot, certainly not without causing 
quahns. That shows the depth of the antagonism which divides the 
Hindus from the Musalmans. 

If Islam and Hinduism keep Muslims and Hindus apart in the 
matter of their feitli they also prevent their social assimilation, That 
Hinduism prohibits intermarriage between Hindus and Muslims is - 
quite well known. But this narrow-mindedness is not the vice of 
Hinduism only. Islam is equally narrow in its social code. It also 
prohibits intermarriage between Muslims and Hindus. With these 
social laws there can be no social assimilation and consequently no 
socialization of ways, inodes and outlooks, no blunting of the edges 
and no modulation of age old angularities. 

There are other defects in Hinduism and in Islam which are 
responsible for keeping the sore between Hindus and Muslims an 
open and a running sore. Hinduism is said to divide people and in 
contrast Islam is said to bind people together. But this is only 
a half truth. For Islam divides as inexhorably as it binds. Islapa. 
is a close corporation and the distinction that it malces between 
Muslims and Non-Muslims is a very real, very positive and very 
alienating distinction. The brothei'hood of Islam is not the 
universal brotherhood of man. It is a brotherhood of Muslims for 
Muslims only There is a fraternity but its benefit is confined to 
those within that corporation. For those who are outside the 
corporation there is nothing but contempt and enmity. The second 
defect of Islam is that it is a system of sodal self-government and 
is incompatible with local self-government, because the allegiance 
of a Muslitu does not rest on his domicile in the country which is his 
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but on the faith to which he belongs. To the Moslem j'&i hm-, 
ihi jpatria is unthinkable. Whereever there is the rule of Islam 
there is his own country. In other word.s Islam can never allow a true 
Muslim to adopt India as his motherland and regard a Hindu as 
his kith and kin. That is probably the reason why Maulana 
Mohammad Ali a great Indian but a true Muslim preferred to be 
buried in Jerusalem rather than in India. 

The real explanation of the ideological transformation of the 
Muslim leaders is not to be attributed to any dishonest drift in their 
opinion. It appears to be the dawn of a new vision pointing to 
a new destiny symbolized by a new name, Pakistan. The Muslims 
appear to have started a new worship of a new destiny for the first 
time. But this is really not so. The worship is new because the sun 
of their new destiny which was so far hidden in the clouds has 
only now made its appearance in full glow. The magnetism of this 
new destiny cannot but draw the Muslims towards it. Its magnetism 
is so great that even men like Mr. Jinnah have been violently 
shaken and have not been able to resist its force. This destiny 
spreads itself out in a concrete form over the map of India. 
No one who just loolcj at the map can miss it. It lies there 
as though it is deliberately planned by Providence as a separate 
National State for Muslims. Not only is this new destiny capable 
of being easily worked out and put in concrete shape, it is also catching 
because it opens up the possibilities of realizing tire Muslim idea of 
linking up all the Muslim idndred in one Islamic State and thus 
avert the danger of Muslims in diflferent countries adopting the 
nationality of the country to wliich they belong and thereby bring 
about the distintegration of the Islamic brotherhood*. With the 
separation of Pakistan firom Hindustan there is nothing to prevent 
Pakistan from joining Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Turkey and 
Egypt and forming a federation of Muslim countries constituting 
one Islamic State extending from Constantinople down to Lahore. 
A Mussalman must be really very stupid if he is not attracted by the 
glamour of this new destiny and be completely transformed in his 
view of the place of Muslims in the Indian cosmos. 

* Sir Miihommd Iqbal stoongly condemDod nationalisili in Mussalmana oJ! any non* 
MusUm country iuoinding Indian Musaatmnns in the sense oi an attaohmoub to the mother 
oonntry. 
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So obvious is the destiny that it is somewhat surprising that 
the Muslims should have taken so long to own it up. ■ There is 
evidence that some of them knew this to be the ultimate destiny of the 
Muslims as early as 1923. In support of this reference may be 
made to the evidence of Khan Sabeb Sardar M. Gulkhan rvho 
appeared as a witness before the North-West Frontier Committee 
appointed in that year by the Government of India under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Dennis Bray, to report upon the administrative 
relationship between the Settled Districts of the N. W, F. Province 
and the Tribal Area and upon the amalgamation of the Settled 
Districts with the Punjab. The importance of his evidence was not 
realized by any member of the Committee except Mr. N. M. Samarth 
who was the one member who drew pointed attention to it in his 
Minority Report. Extract from his Report illuminates a dark 
corner in history of the evolution of this new destiny. Says 
Mr. Samarth : — 

" There was not before the Committee another witness who could 
claim to speik with the authority of personal knowledge and 
experience of not only tho North-West Frontier Province and 
. Independent Territory but Baluchistin, Persia and Afghanistan, which 
this witness could justly lay claim to. It is noteworthy that he 
appeared before the Committee as a witness in his capacity as 
"President, Islamic .Anjura-m, Dora Ismail Klnn.” This witness 
(Khan Saheb Sardar Muhammad Gul Khan) was asked by me ; "Now 
suppose the Civil Government of the P'rontier Province is so modelled 
as to be on tho same basis as in Sind, then this Province will be part 
and parcel of the Punjab as Sind is of the Bombay Presidency, What 
have you to say to it ? He gave me, in the course of his reply, 

. the following straight answer : "As far as Islam is concerned and the 
Mahomedan idea of the League of Nations goes, I am against it," On 
this answer, I asked him some further questions to which he gave 
me frank, outspoken replies without mincing matters. I extract the 
pertinent portions below’' : — 

‘ ** Q.— 'The idea at the back of your Anjuman is the Pan-Islamic idea 
which is that Islam is a League of Nations and sis such amalgamating 
this Province with the Punjab will be detrimental, will be prejudicial, 
to that idea. That is tho dominant idea at the back of those who 
think with you ? Is it so ? 

* Uepovfc of the North- W'est Frontier Inquiry Committee 1021 patres 122*23, 
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— It is so, but 1 have Lo ;iihl somothiiijj. Theiv ide i is tliiit tlio , 
Hindu-Moslera Unity will nevjr bocomo a fact, it will licvcr bcconio 
a faith accompli, and they think that this Provinre should Temaiii 
separato and a link between Islam and Brittanic Commonwoalth. 

In fact, when I am asked what my opinion is — I, as a member of 
the Anjuraan, am expressing his opinion — we would very much 
rather see the separation of the Hindus and Muhammadans, 23 crores 
of Hindus to the South an 1 S crores ol Muslims lo the North. Give 
the whole portion from Raskumari’' to A^p'a to Hinlus and from 
Agra to Peshatvai to Muhammadans, I mean trans-myration from 
one pi ice to the other. This is an idea of exclniv/e. It is not an 
idei of annihiluition. Bolshevism at present does away with the 
possession of private pi operty. It nitionali?.es the whole thin; and 
this is an ide i which of course appertains to only e-xclian^e. Th's is 
of course impracticable. But if it were pr icticable, we woul 1 rather 
want this than the other. 

Q.— That is the dominant idea which compels you not to liave 
am xl;amation with the Punj vb ? A — Ex -ctly. 

» * * 

Q. — ^When you referred to the Islamic League of Nations, I believe 
you had the religious side of it more prominently in your mind than 
the political side ? 

A. — Of course, political. Anjuman is a political thing, Initially, 
of course, anything Muhammadan is religious, but of course Anjuman 
is a political Association. 

Q. — I am not referring to your Anjuman but I am referring to tlie 
Musalmans, I want to know wh.at the Musalmans think of this 
Islamic Le-igue of Nations, what have they most prominently in 
mind, is it the religious side or the political side ? 

A. — Isl.im, as you know, is both religious and political. 

* 

Q.— Therefore politics and religion are intermingle.l ? 

A.— Yes, certainly." 

Mr. Samarth used this evidence for the limited purpose of 
showing that to perpetuate a separate Pathan Province by refusing 
to amalgamate the N. W. F. with the Punjab was dangerous in view 

• This ia ftB in the original. Ib h probably a misprint for Kanya Kumari, 
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of the Pathan’s affiliations with Afghanistan and with other Muslim 
countries outside India. .But this evidence also shows that the idea 
underlying the scheme of Palcistan had taken birth sometime before 
1923. 


In 1924 Mr. Mahommed Ali speaking on the Resolution on the 
extension of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to the N. W. F . 
Province which was moved in the session of the Muslim League held 
in Bombay in that year is said to have suggested*’’ that the 
'Mahommedans of the Frontier Province should have tlie right of 
self-determination to choose between an affiliation with India or 
with Kabul. He also quoted a catain Englishman who had said 
that if a straight line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi, it will 
disclose a Mohammedan corridor right up to Shaharanpnr. It is 
possible that Mr. Mahommad Ali knew the whole scheme of Pakistan 
which came out in the evidence of the witness referred to by 
Mr. Samarth and in an unguarded moment gave out what the 
witness had failed to disclose, namely, the ultimate linking of Pakistan 
to Afghanistan. 

Nothing seems to have been said or done by the Muslims about 
this scheme between 1924 and 1930. The Muslims appear to have 
buried it and conducted negotiations with the Hindus for safeguards, 
as distinguished from partition, on the basis of the traditional one 
nation theory. But in 1930 when the Round Table Conference 
was going on certain Muslims had formed themselves into 
a Committee with head quarters in London for the purpose of getting 
the R. T. C. to entertain the project of Pakistan. Leaflets and 
circulars were issued by the Committee and sent round to members 
of the R. T. C. in support of Pakistan. Even then nobody took 
any interest in it, and even the Muslim members of the R. T. C. did 
not countenance it in any wayf- 


* Per rsferenoo see Lala Ijajpabrul's FrenilenUnl ndcliess to the Hindu Maba Sablia 
se'ision bald at Calcutta on Ilth April IP25 in the Indian Quarterly Reghter 1025 Vol, I 
p. 379. 

t If opposition to one Common Central GoTernraent be taken aa a pvinoipal feature of 
the soheino of PaktstaD then the only member of the B. T, C. who may be said to have 
supported it without mentioning it by name was Sir Mahommad Iqbal who expressed the 
view at the third session of the R. T, 0. that there should be no Central Goueninant for 
India and that the prorincas ebould be antonomons and independent dondoions in direct 
relation ehip to the Seoretnry of State in Loadan. 
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It is possible that Liu Muslims in llu bf';Itininn, lliouf'hl that this 
destiny was just a dream incapable ol n-ali/aitiun. Tl is possible that 
later on when they felt that it could be a reality they did not raise 
any issue about it because they wert not snljiciently well orp,ani/ed 
to compel the British as well as the Hindus to agree to it. 
It is of course difficult to explain why the Muslims did not press lor 
Pakistan at the R. T. C. Perhaps they knew that the scheme 
would offend* the British and as they had to depend upon them 
for a decision on the 14 points of dispute between them and 
the Hindus, the Musalmans, perfect statesmen as they are and 
knowing full well that politics, as Bismark said, was always the game 
of the possible, preferred to wait and not to show their teeth till they 
had got a decision from the British in their favour on th“ 14 points 
of dispute. 

There is another explanation of this delay in putting forth the 
scheme of Pakistan. It is far more possible *4i)at the Muslim 
leaders did not until very recently know the philosophical justification 
for Pakistan. After all, Pakistan is no small move on the Indian 
political chess-board. It is the biggest move ever taken for it 
involves the disruption of the State. Any RIahommedan if he had 
ventured to come forward to advocate it, was sure to have 
been asked what moral and philosophical justification he had in 
support of so violent a project. The reason why they had not 
so 'far discovered what the philosophical justification for Pakistan is, 
is equally understandable. The Muslim leaders were, heretofore, 
speaking of the Mussalmans of India as a community or a minority. 
They never spoke of the Muslims as a nation. The distinction 
between a community and a nation is rather thin and even if it is 
otherwise it is not so striking in all cases. Every State is more or 
less a composite State and there is, in most of them, a great diversity of 
populations, of varying languages, religious codes and social traditions, 
forming a congeries of loosely associated groups. No State is ever 
a single society, an inclusive and permeating body of thought and 
action. Such being the case, a group may mistakenly call itself 
a community' even when it has in it the elements of being a nation. 
Secondly, as has been pointed out earlier, a people may not bo 

* It Is said that it was privately dUuubsed with tlia Eiiti'-h authorities who wera not 
in fovonr of il. It is possible that tho MnsUms did iiol insUt on it for te.U' of itiounin>r Ibeir 
displeasure- 
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possessed of a national consciousness although in every sense of the 
term they arc a nation. 

Again from the point of vie\v of minority rights and 
safeguards this differnce is unimportant. Whether the minority is 
a community or a nation both are miuorities and the safeguards 
for the protection of a minor nation cannot be very different 
from the safeguards necessary for the protection of a minor 
community. The protection asked for is against the tyranny of the 
majority and once the possibility of such a tyranny of the majority 
over a minority is established it matters very little whether the 
minority driven to ask for safeguards is a community or is a nation* 
Not that there is no distinction between a community and a nation 
or if there is it makes no real difference. The difference indeed is very 
great It may be summed up by saying that a community, however 
different from and however opposed to other communities major or 
minor it may be, is one with the rest in the matter of the ultimate 
destiny of all. A nation on the other hand is not only different from 
other components of the State but it believes in and cherishes 
a different destiny totally antagonistic to the destiny entertained by 
other component elements in the State. The difference appears to 
me so profound that speaking for myself T would not hestitate to 
adopt it as a test to distinguish a community from a nation. A people 
who notwithstanding their differences accept a common destiny for 
themselves as well as for their opponents are a community. 
A people who are not only different from the rest but who refuse to 
accept for themselves the same destiny which others do, are 
a nation. It is this difference in the acceptance and non- 
acceptance of a common destiny which alone can explain why the 
Untouchables, the Christians and the Parsis are in relation to the 
Hindus only communities and why the Muslims arc a nation. Thus 
from the point of view of harmony in the body politic the difference 
is of the most vital character as the difference is one of ultimate 
destiny. The dynamic charactor of this difference is undeniable, 
If it persists, it cannot but have the effect of rending the State in 
fragments. But so far as safegaurds are concerned, there cannot be 
any radical difiEerence between a minor nation and a minor 
community, where both are prepared to live under one single 
constitution. 
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The delay in discovering the philosophical iustification for Pakistan 
is due to the fact that the Muslims leaders had become habituated 
to speaking of Muslims as a community and as a minority. The use 
of this terminology took them in a false direction and brought them 
to a dead end. As they acknowledged themselves to be a minority 
community they felt that there was nothing else open to them except 
to ask for safeguards which they did and with which they concerned 
themselves for practically half a century. If it had struck them that 
they need not stop with acknowledging themselves to be a minority 
but that they could proceed further to distinguish a minority which 
is a community from a minority which is a nation they might have 
been led on to the way to discover this philosophical justification 
for Pakistan. In that case Pakistan would have in all probability 
come much earlier than it has done. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Muslims have 
undergone a complete transformation and that the transformation 
is brought abovit not by any criminal inducement but by the 
discovery of what is their time and ultimate destiny. To some 
this suddenness of the transformation may give a shodc. But those 
who have studied the course of Hindu-Moslem politics for the last 
twenty years cannot but admit to a feeling that this transformation, this 
parting of the two was on the way. For the course of Hindu-Muslira 
politics has been marked by a tragic and ominous parallelism. 
The Hindus and Moslems have trodden parallel paths. No doubt 
they went in the same direction. But they never travelled the 
same road. In 1885 the Hindus started tlie Congi’ess to vindicate 
the political rights of Indians as against the British. The Moslems 
refused to be lured by the Hindus in the Congress posing for and 
speaking in the name of all Indians. Between 1885 to 1906 the 
Muslims kept out of this stream of Hindu politics. In 1906 they felt 
the necessity for the Muslim community taking part in political activity. 
Even then they dug their own separate channel for the flow 
of Muslim political life. The flow rvas to bo controlled by 
a separate political organization called the Muslim League 
Ever since the formation of the Muslim League the waters of Muslim 
politics have flown in this separate channel. The Congress and the 
League have lived apart and have worked apart. Their aims and 
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objects have not always been the same. They have even avoided 
holding their annual sessions at one and the same place, lest the 
shadow ol one should fall upon the other. It is not that the 
League and the Congress have not met. The two have met but 
only for negotitations, a few limes with success and most times 
without success. They met in 1915 at Lucknow and their efforts were 
crowned with success. In 1925 they met but without success. In 
1928 a section of the Muslims weie prepared to meet the Congress. 
Another section refused to meet. It rather preferred to depend 
upon the British. The point is they have met but have never 
merged. Only dining the Khilafat agitation did the waters of the 
two chanuols leave their appointed courses and How as one stream 
in one channel. It was believed that nothing would separate the 
waters ivliich God was pleased to join. But that hope was belied. 
It was found that there was something in the composition of the two 
waters which would compel their separation. Within a few years of 
their confluence but as soon as the substance of the Khilafat cause 
' vanished — the water from the one stream reacted violently to the 
presence of the other, as one does to a foreign substance entering one’s 
body. Each began to show a tendency to throw out and separate 
from the other. The result was that when the waters did separate they 
did with such impatient velocity and determined violence — if 
one can use such language in speaking of water — against each other 
that theieaftcr they have been flowing in channels far deeper and fru’ 
more distant from each otlier than those existing before. Indeed the 
velocity and violence with which the two waters have burst out from 
the pool in which they had temporarily gathered have altered the 
direction in which they were flowing. At one time their direction was 
parallel. Now they are opposite. One is flowing towards the east as 
before. The other has started to flow in the opposite direction 
towards the west. Apart from any possible objection to the particular 
figure of speech, I am sure, it cannot be said that this is a wrong 
reading of the history of Hiiidu-Moslem politics. If one bears this 
parallelism in mind he will know that there is nothing sudden 
about the transformation. For ifthe transformation is a revolution 
tho painllelism in Hinclu-Moslem politics marks the -evolution of 
that revolution. That Moslem poUtics should have run a parallel 
course and should never have merged in the Hindu "current of 
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politics is a strangefacl of modern Indian History. In so sugf^regalin,!? 
themselves the Muslims were influenced by some iny.sterious feeling 
the source of which they could hot define and guided by a hidden 
hand which they could not see but which was all the same directing 
them to keep apart trom Hindus. This my.sterioiis feeling and 
this hidden hand was no other than tlieir pre-appointed destiny, 
symbolized by Pakistan, M'hich, unknown to them, was working 
within them. Thus viewed, there is nothing new or nothing sudden 
in the idea of Pakistan. The only thing that has happened is that, 
what was indistinct appears no\v in full glow, and what was nameless 
has taken a name. 


VI 


Summing up the whole discussion it appears that an integral 
India is incompatible with an independent India or even with 
India as a doraiuion. On the footing that India is to be one 
integral whole there is a frustration of all her hopes of freedom 
writ large on her future. There is frustration if the national 
destiny is conceived in terms of independence, because the Hindus 
will not follow that path. They have reasons not to follow it. 
They fear that that way lies the establishment of the domination 
of the Muslims over the Hindus. The Hindus see that the Muslim 
move foi independence is not innocent. It is strateg)'. It is to bo 
used only to bring the Hindis out of the protecting shield of the 
British Empire in the open and then by alliance with the neighbouring 
Muslim countries and by their aid subjugate them. For die Muslims 
independence is not the end. . It is only a means to establish Muslim 
Raj. There is frustration if the national destiny is conceived 
of in terras of Dominion Status because the Muslims will not 
agree to abide by it. . They fear that under Dominion Status the 
Plindus will establish Hindu Raj over them by taking benefit of the 
principle of one man one vote and one vote one value apd that 
however much the benefit of the principle is curtailed by weigbtage 
to Muslims the result cannot fail to be a Government of the Hindus, 
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by the Hindus and therefore for the Hindus. .Complete frustration 
of her destiny therefore seems to be the fate of India if it is insisted 
that -India shall remain as one integral whole. 

It is a question to be considered whether integral India 
is an ideal worth fighting for. In the first place even if India 
remained as one integral whole it will never be an organic whole, 
India may in name be continued to to be known as one country 
but in reality it will be two separate countries — Pakistan and 
Hindustan — joined together by a forced and artificial union. 
This will be specially so under the stress of the two nation 
theory. As it is, the idea of unity has had little hold on the 
Indian world of fact and reality, little charm for the common 
Indian, Hindu or Muslim, whose vision is bounded by the valley 
in which he lives. But it did appeal to the imaginative and 
unsophisticated minds on both sides. The two-nation theory will 
not leave room even for the growth of that sentimental desire for unity. 
The spread of that vh'us of dualism in the body politic must some day 
create a mentality which is sure to call for a life and death struggle for 
the dissolution of this forced union. If by reason of some superior 
force the dissolution does not take place, one thing is sure to happen 
to India — namely that this continued union will go on sapping her 
vitality, loosening its cohesion, wcakniug its hold on the love and 
faith of her people and preventing the use, if not retarding the 
growth, of its moral and material resources. India will be an 
anaemic and sickly state inefective, a living corpse, dead though not 
buried. 

The second disadvantage of this forced union will bc^the 
necessity of finding a basis for Hindu-Moslem settlement. 
' How difficult it is to reach a settlement no one needs to be told. 
What more can be offered — short of dividing India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan — to bring about a settlement, than what has aleady 
been conceded without injury to the other interests in the country, 
it is difficult to conceive. But whatever the difficulties be, it 
cannot be gainsaid that if tliis forced union continues there can 
be no political advance for India unless it is accompanied by 
Communal Settlement. Indeed a Communal Settlement — rather an 
international settlement for now and hereafter Hindus and Muslim^ 
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must be treated as two nations — will remain under this' scheme tif 
forced 'union a condition -precedent for every inch uf political 
progress. 

There ^vill be a third disadvantage of this forced political 
union. It cannot eliminate the presence of a third party. In the firet 
place the constitution, if one comes in existence, will be a federation 
of mutually suspicious and unfriendly states. Tliey will of their own 
accord want the presence of a third party to appeal to in cases of 
dispute. For their suspicious and unfriendly relationship towards each 
other will come in the way of the two nations reaching satisfaction 
by the method of negotiation. India will not have in futiue 
even that unity of opposition to the British which used to gladden 
the hearts of so many in the past. For the two nations will be more 
opposed to each other than before, ever to become united against the 
British. In the second place the basis of the constitution will be the 
settlement between the Hindus and the Muslims and for the successful 
working of such a constitution the presence of a third party and be 
it noted, with sufficient armed force, will be necessary to see that the 
settlement is not broken. 

All this of course means the frustration of the political destiny 
which both Hindus and Muslims profess to cherish and the 
early consumation of which they so devoutly wish. What else, 
however, can be expected if two warring nations are locked in the 
bosom of one Country and one Constitution ? 

Compare with this dark vista, the vista that opens out if India is 
divided into Paldstan and Hindustan. The partition opens the way 
to a fulfilment of the destiny each may fix for itself. Muslims will be 
free to choose for their Pakistan independence or dominion status 
whatever they think good for themselves. Hindus will be free to 
choose for their Hindustan independence or dominion status, whatever 
they may think wise for their condition. The Muslims will be freed 
from the nigbtmai-e of Hindu Raj and Hindus will save themselves 
from the hazard of a Muslim Raj. Thus the path of political progress 
becomes smooth for both. The feai’ of the object being frustrated gives 
place to the hope of its fulfilment. With Pakistan separated from 
Hindustan, Communal Settlement must remain a necessary condition 
precedent, if India, as one integral whole, desires to make any political 
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lulvaiico. lint l^ikistan ami Hindustan arc free from llie rigourons 
trammels of such a condition precedent and even if a communal 
settlement with minorities remained to be a condition precedent it will 
not be difficult of fulfilment. The path of each is cleared of this 
obstacle. There is another advantage of Paldstan which must be 
mentioned. It Is generally admitted that there does exist a kind of 
antagonism between Hindus and Muslims which if not dissolved 
will prove ruinous to the peace and progress of India. But it is not 
realized that the mischief is caused not so much by the existence of 
mutual antagonism as by the existence of a common theatre for 
its display It is tlic common theatre which calls this anatonism 
in action. It cannot but be so. When the two are called to 
participate in acts of common concern what else can happen except 
a display of that antagonism which is inherent in them. Now this 
scheme of Pakistan has this advantage, namely, that it leaves no 
/ theatre for the play of that social antagonism which is the cause 
of disaffection among Hindus and Muslims. There is no fear of 
Hindustan and Pakistan suffering from that disturbance of peace and 
* tranq^uility which has torn and shattered India lor so many years. 
Last, but by no means least, is tlie elemi nation of the necessity 
of a third party to maintain peace. Freed from the trammels which 
one imposes upon the other by reason of this forced union — Pakistan 
and Hindustan can each grow into a strong stable State with no 
fear of disruption from within. As two separate entities, they 
can reach respective destinies which as parts of one whole they 
never can. 

Those who want an integral India must note what Mr. Mahoinad 
Ali as President of the Congress in 1923 said. Speaking about the 
unity of among Indians Mr. Mahomad Ali said— 


" Unless some new force other than the misleading unity of opposition 
unites this vast continent of India it will remain a geographical 
misnomer.” 

Is there any new force which remains to be harnessed ? All 
other forces having failed the Congress, after it became the Govern- 
ment of the day, saw a new force in the plan of mass contact- 
It was intended to produce political unity between Hindu and Muslim 
masses by ignoring or circumventing the leaders of the Muslims, In its 
essence, it was the plan of the British Conservative Paity to buy 
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Labour witli “ Tory Gold." The plan was as mischievous as it Avas 
futile. The Congress forgot that ihere arc things so precious that 
no owner who knows their value Avill pait with them and any 
attempt to cheat him to part with it is sure to cause resentment and 
bitterness. P olitical power is the most precious thing in the life of 
a community especially if its position is constantly being challenged 
and is requii*ed to maintian it by meeting the challenge. Political 
power is the only means by which it can sustain its position. To 
attempt to make it part with it by false propoganda, by misrepresen- 
tation 01 by the lure of office or of gold is equivalent to disarming 
the community, to silencing its guns and to making it ineffective 
and servile. It may be a way of producing unity. But the rvav 
is despicable for it means suppressing the opposition by a false and 
an unfair way. It cannot produce any unity. It can only create 
exasperation, bitterness and hostility*. This is precisely what the 
mass contact " plan of the Congress did. For there can be no 
doubt that this mad plan of mass contact has had a great deal to do 
with the emergence of Pakistan. 


It might be said that it was unfortunate that mass contact was 
conceived and employed as a political lever and that it might have 
been used as a force for social unity with greater success. But could it 
have succeeded in breaking the social Avail Avhich divides the Hindus 
And the Muslims ? It cannot but be a matter of the deepest regret 
to every Indian that there is no social tie to draw them together. 
There is no interdining and no intermarriage between the two. Can 
they be introduced ? Their festivals are different. Can the Hindus 


* So sober a persou as Sir Abdur Bahim ia Ms prosidential address to tlis session of the 
Muslim Leagoe held ia Aligarh on 30th Dooembor 1025 gave expression to this bitteroess caused 
by Hindu taetios wherein ho “ deplorod the attacks on the Muslim community in tho form of 
ShuddhijSttngathan and Hindu Mahasibha movements and activilies led by politicians like 
Lain Lajpat Roi and Swami Shradhanand” and said “some of tho Hindu leadors had spoken 
publicly of driving out Muslims from India os Spaniards extielled Moors from Spain. 
Hussalmans would be too big a mouthful for their Hindu friends to swallow. Thanks to 
the artifioiol oouditions under whioh they lived they had to admit that Hindus wore in 
a position of great advantage and even tho English had learned to dread their venomous 
propoganda. Hindus were equally adopt in tho art of beliltUng in evory way possible the 
best Mussalmana in pnblio positions excepting only those who had subsorihed to the Hindu 
poliUoal oreed. They had in fact by their provocative and aggressive oonduot made it 
clearer than ever to Muslims that the latter could not entrust their fate to Hiftdus and must 
adopt every possible measure of self-defence.” — All-India Register 1925 Vol. H page 830, 
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be induced to adopt them or join in them ? Their religious notions are 
not only divergent but repugnant to each other so that on a religious 
platform the entry of the one means the exit of the other. Their 
cultures are different ; their literatures and their histories are different. 
Not only different, they are so distasteful to each other, that they are 
sure to cause aversion and nausea. Can any one make them drink from 
the same fount of these perrenial sources of life ? No common meeting 
ground exists. None can be cultivated. There is not even sufficient 
physical contact, let alone their sharing a common cultural and 
emotional life. They do not even live together. Hindus and 
Muslim live in a separate world of their own. Hindus live in 
villages and Muslims in towns in those provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority. Muslims live in villages and Hindus 
in towns in those provinces where the Muslims are in a majority. 
Wherever they live, they live apart. Every town, every village 
has its Hindu quarters, and Muslim quarters which are quite 
separate from each other. There is no common continuous 
cycle of participation. They meet to trade or they meet to murder* 
They do not meet to befriend one another. When there 
is no call to trade or when there is no call to murder, they cease to 
meet. When there is peace, the Hindu quarters and the Muslim 
quarters appear like two alien settlements. The moment war 
is declared, the settlements become armed camps. The periods 
of peace and the periods of war are brief. But the interval is 
one of continuous tension. What can mass contact do against 
such barriers ? It cannot even get over on the other side of the 
barrier, much less can it produce organic unity. 
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Here I propose to stop. For I feel that all that can be said about 
the subject has been said. It is tnie I have not given any finding. 
But I may state that it was never my intention to give a finding. To 
use legal language my object was to draw the pleadings and to state 
the issues.. This I may claim to have done at sufficient length. In 
doing so I have adopted that prolix style of pleadings so dear to the 
Victorian lawyers, under which the two sides plied one another with 
plea and replication, rejoinder and rebutter, surrejoinder and 
surrebutter and so on. I have done this deliberately with the object of 
letting a full statement of the case for and against Pakistan be made. 
The foregoing pages contain the pleadings. The facts contained 
therein are true to the best to my knowledge and belief. It only 
remains for me to stale the issues and to invite Hindus and 
Muslims to give their findings such as they may think correct and well 
founded. 

It seems to me that the following issues necessarily arise on the 
pleadings. 

( 1 ) Is Hindu- Moslem Unity necessary for India’s political 
advancement ? If necessary, is it still possible of realization 
notwithstanding the new ideology of Hindus and Muslims 
being two different nations ? 

(2) If Hindu-Moslem Unity is possible should it be 
reached by appeasement or by settlement ? 

(3) If it is to be achieved by appeasement, what are the 
new concessions that can be offered to the Muslims to obtain 
their willing co-operation, without prejudice to other interests ? 

(4) If it is to be achieved by a settlement what are the 
terms of that settlement ? If there are only two alternatives 

(i) Division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan or 

(ii) Fifty-fifty share in Legislature, Executive and the Services 
which alternative is preferable ? 

(5) Whether India, if she remained one integral whole, 
can rely upon both Hindus and Mussulmans to defend her 
independence, assuming it is won from the British? 
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(6) Having regard to the prevailing antagonism between 
Hindus and Mussalmans and having regard to the new 
ideology demarcating them as two distinct nations and 
postulating an opposition in their ultimate destinies, whether 
a single constitution for these two nations can be built in the 
hope that they will show an intention to work it and not 
to stop it ? 

(7) On the assumption that the two-nations theory has 
come to stay, does not India become an incoherent body 
without organic unity, incapable of developing into a strong 
united nation bound by a common faith in a common 
destiny and therefore likely to remain as a feeble and a sickly 
country, easy to be kept in perpetual subjection eitlier of the 
British or of any other foreign power ? 

(8) If India cannot be one united country is it not better 
that Indians should help India in the peaceful dissolution of 
this incoherent whole into its natural parts, namely Pakistan 
and Hindustan ? 

(9) Whether it is not better to provide for the growth 
of two independent and separate nations, a Muslim nation 
inhabiting Pakistan and a Hindu nation inhabiting Hindustan, 
rather than pursue the vain attempt of keeping India as one 
undivided country in the vain hope that Hindus and 
Muslims will some day be one and occupy it as the members 
of one nation and sons of one motherland ? 

Nothing can come in the way of an Indian getting to grips with 
these issues and reaching his own conclusions with the help of 
the material contained in foregoing pages except three things ; 
(i) A false sentiment of historical patriotism, (2) a false conception 
of the exclusive ownership of teiritory and (3) absence of willingness 
to think for himself. Of these obstacles the last is the most 
difficult to got over. Thought is rare all over the world and free 
thought is rarer still. The victoria, won in the battles over freedom of 
thought, have not produced free thinking. As Sir Herbert Grierson in 
in his Essays atid Addresses observes 

" A much more obvious fact is the almost pathetic readiness of the 
mass of men to accept leadership in things political, intellectual, and 
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spiritual. We in educational circles are always declaring that the 
end of education is to teach people to think for themselves. But 
can the majority ever do so ? My experience is that eighty per cent, 
of a class do not want to think for themselves, or are incapable of 
doing so. The man who can does so from the beginning. The 
majority want to be taught what to think, and the practice of 
Comnninist Russia and Fascist Italy points to the same conclusion. 

Men can and must be taught what to think. So the Catholic Church 
has always taught, and so the Communist and Fascist insist today." 

This is particularly true of the people of India. 

A great number of Indians being illiterate and uninformed are 
incapable of thought. Those who are informed and therefore 
capable of thought desire to be taught what to think. By their 
social affiliations they have become disposed to accept one particular 
ideology without examination and cannot free themselves from 
a servile submission to that ideology. If they can free themselves 
from this servile mentality then, the other two obstacles, namely 
a false sentiment of historical patriotism and a false conception of 
exclusive ownership of territory, will not come in die way of their 
arriving at right conclusions on the issues which arise. 

A large part of the argument of this book has been addressed 
to the Hindus. There is an obvious reason for this, which would be 
patent to any one. The Hindus are in a majority. Being in majority 
their view point must count. There is not much possibility of 
peaceful solution if no attempt is made to meet their objections, 
rational or sentimental. But there are special reasons which has led 
me to address so large a part of the argument to them which 
may not be quite so obvious to others. T feel that those Hindus who 
are guiding the destinities of their fellows have lost what Carlyle calls 
“ the Seeing Eye ” and are walking in the glamour of certain vain 
illusions, the consequences of which must, I fear, be terrible for the 
Hindus. 

The Hindus will not realize, although it is now a matter of 
experience, that the Hindus and Muslims are neither one in tempara- 
ment,nor in spiiitual experience, nor in the desire for political union ; 
and even at the few moments when they approached a kind of cordiality 
their relations were uneasy. Yet the Hindus will continue to cherish 
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the- . illusion that notwithstanding this pasf experience there 
is still left a suflBcient stock of broad and real community of 
aim, sentiments and policy to enable Hindus and Muslims to come 
together. 

The Hindus will not realize that Mr. Jinnah has engaged 
himself in mobilizing all his forces for battle. Mr. Jinnah was 
never a man for the masses. He distrusted them. To exclude 
them from political power he was always for a high franchise. 
Mr. Jinnah was never loiown to be a very devout, pious or 
a professing Muslim. Besides kissing tlie Holy Koian as and 
when he was sworn as an M. L. A. he does not appear to have 
bothered much about its contents or its special tenents. It is 
doubtful if he frequented any Mosque either out of curiosity or 
religious fervour. Mr. Jinnah was never found in the midst of 
Muslim mass congregations, religious or political. To-day one finds 
a complete change in Mr. Jinnah. He has become a man of the 
ma.sses. He is no longer above tliem. He is among them. Having 
come among them they have raised him above themselves and call 
him their Qaide-Azam. He has not only become a believer in Islam. 
He is prepared to die for Islam To-day he knows more of .Islam 
than mere KaLaim^ To-day he goes to the Mosque to here Khuiba 
and takes delight in joining the Id congregessional prayers. Dongri 
and Nulbazar once knew Mr.Jinnah by name. To-day they know 
him by his presence. No Muslim meeting in Bombay begins or ends 
without Alla-ho- Akabar and Long Live Qaide’ Azam. In spite of all 
this the Hindus will not give up the illusion that Pakistan is 
only the fancy of Mr. Jinnah and that it has no support from the 
Mudim masses or other Muslim Leaders. They are hugging to 
this illusion because Sir S. Hayat Khan and Mr. Fazulal Haq are 
not openly supporting Mr.Jinnah, As to Mr. Jinnah ’s mixing 
among the Muslim masses the Hindus are only amused. For they 
see in it nothing but Mr. Jinnah exchanging his reason for the 
superstition of his followers. 

When one hears these things from the Hindu camp one 
wonders what has made the Hindu intellect so weak and so dull. 
They fail to see that both Sir Sikaudar and Mr. Fazlul Haque were 
opposed to the formation of branches of the Muslim League in their 
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Provinces when Mr. Jinnah tried to revive it in 1937. Notwith- 
standing their opposition the branches of the League were 
formed in the Punjab as well a.s in Bengal and within one year 
both were compelled to join them. It is a case of those 
coming to scoff remaining to pray. No more cogent proof 
seems to be necessary to prove the victory of the League. 
Besides, if they are really opposed to Pakistan it is easy for 
them to denounce it. But so far they have not done so. All 
this is so obvious. Still the Hindus will keep on saying that Muslim 
leaders do not support Mr. Jinnah. In Mr. jinnah's contact with 
the Muslim masses there is undoubtedly more than a mere exchange 
of reason for superstition. In this Mr. Jinnah has merely followed 
King Henry IV of France — the unhappy father-in-law of the 
English King Charles I. Henry IV was a Huguenot by faith. But 
he did not hesitate to attend mass in a Catholic Church in Paris. 
He believed that to change his Huguenot faith and go to mass was 
an easy price to pay for the powerful support of Paris. As Paris 
became worth a mass to Henry IV, so have Dongri and Nullbazar 
became worth a mass to Mr. Jinnah and for the same reason. 
It is strategy ; it is mobilization. But even if it is viewed as the 
sinking of Mr. Jinnah from reason to superstition he is sinking with 
his ideology which by his very sinking is spreading into all the 
'different strata of Muslim Society and is becoming part and parcel 
of its mental make-up. This is as clear as any thing could be. 
But the Hindus will not see it in that light. 

Further the Hindus will not care to understand the implications 
of the European War. To them this war is simply an occasion to put 
forward their national demand. As their demand has failed to draw 
any response they have become cynical in temperament and have 
cultivated that peculiar type of patriotism which spends itself in 
chuckling over British reverses and laughing at the European peoples 
for the mad slaughter which they seeyi to have made their business. 
It cannot be denied that this war has lessons for those who 
care to note the causes of this commerce in death. Undoubtedly 
they are two and they arc distinct, (i) The problem of the 
domination of a race calling itself superior to other races which 
it is pleased to regard as its inferior. (2) The struggle of a minority 
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seelring its freedom from the yoke of the majority. The former is 
typified hy Germany. Czechoslovakia furnishes an instance cf the 
latter. Every Hindu ought to know that these arc the very problems 
which they will have to face, before India is fiee and even after India 
is free. But the Hindus simply will not cease laughing at Europe, 
will not consider that the exercise of the right to present a national 
demand is not the only proper use of this occasion of war and that 
the war thiows upon them the far more important duty to know 
if the problems which brought about the war are among those which 
they are heir to and whether they can solve them without the blood 
price that Europe is paying. 

These aie the reasons why I have addressed so a large part of the 
argument to the Hindus. A thick and impervious wall of false 
sentiments and false illusions has prevented the Hindu from 
receiving fresh light. It is because of this that I felt the grave 
necessity of applying my batteries. I do not know how far I 
have succeeded in making breeches in the wall to let in light 
in the dark places. I am satisfied that I have done my duty. If the 
Hindus don’t do theirs they will bo plagued by the very consequences 
for which they are laughing at Emope and they will perish in the 
same w'ay in which Europe is perishing. 
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APPENDIX I 

PUNJAB 

Proportion of Muslim Population by Districts 


1 

Diatl'iofcs where Muslims 
are above GO per cent. 

Actual 
Proportion 
of Muslims. 

Districts whfre Muslims ' 
are below GO per cent. 

Actual 
Proportion 
of Muslims. 

1. Lahore 

ag-9 

1. Hissar 

27-6 

2, Sialkot ... ... 

62-1 

2. Robtak 

17'1 

3, Gujaranw.'illa ... 

70-7 

3. Gurgaon 

.32*1 

4. Shaihupura ... 

84-8 

4. Karnal 

30-5 

5. Gujrat 

63-7 

5. Ambala 

30-G 

6. Shabpur 

82-8 

6, Simla 

15-8 

7. Jhelum 

89 

7. Kangra 

3 

8. Rawalpindi ... 

89-8 

8. Hoshyarpur 

32-S 

1). Attook 

91 

0. Jullnuder 

1 44-3 

10. ItUanwall 

87 

10. Ludhiana 

1 351 

11. Montgomeri ... 

CU-1 

11. Ferozpur 

1 

■14-8 

1 

12. Lyallpur 

U2'3 

12. Amritsar 

46’9 

13. Jbaug 

83-1 

13. Ourudaspur ... 

., 50-0 

14. Muzaffarpur ... 

80'3 


1 

1 

13, Dora Gazikhau 

86-1 


1 

1 

1 

Iti. Biloch Traostrontior Track. 

90*0 


1 

17 . Multan 

80-2 


1 

1 
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APPENDIX II 
BENGAL 

pROPojiTioN OF Muslim Population by Districts 


Distfiots ■where Muslims 
are above 60 per cent. 

Actual , 
Proportion 
of Muslims, 

Districts where Muslims 
are below 60 per oent. 

Actual 
Proportion 
of Muslims. 

1. Na^ia 

01-6 ' 

1, Burdwan 

18-0 

2, Mm'shidobad ... 

55‘6 

2. Birbhnm 

26-6 

3. Jessore 

62’0 

3. Bankura 

4-7 

4. Bajashahi 

75-7 

4. Midnapur 

7-6 

6. Bangpur 

71-0 

6. Hoogly 

17-0 

6. Bogra 

83-6 

6. Howrah 

21-1 

1 . Fabaa 

76'0 

7. Howrah City ... 

21'3 

8. Malda 

• 64-2 

8. 24 Pargannahas 

34-6 

0. Dacca 

69-8 

0. Dacca City 

41 >3 

10. Mymensing ... 

76*6 

10. Oalotttta 

25-9 

11. Favidpur 

66'1 

11. Calcutta Suburbs 

19- 

12. BaksfGanj ... 

72-4 

12. Khulna 

49'3 

13. Tippera 

7C-0 

13. Jalpaiguri 

23'9 

14. Naokhnli 

76-6 

14. Darjeeling 

2'5 

16. Chitbagong 

76-7 

16. Dinajpur 

60-6 
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APPENDIX III 

ASSAM 

Proportion op Must.im Population ny Districts 


Diatricts whare MuiUma 

ATO above 5U per oent. 

Actual 
Profjorliou 
of Muslima 

I'iatriijN wbore Muslims 
are below CO per cent. 

Actnal 
Profiortion 
of Mualims, 

8ylhat 

oO-S 

Cacbiu- 

33'1 



Khasi anrl Janitin HilU 

’S 



Nagtf mils 

•3 

* 


Lusbi Hills 

•06 


j Goalpara 

42-8 

' 

Kamrup 

24-9 



Dauraog 

11-3 



Nowgang 

311 



Sibsagar 

4-6 



Iiftkhmipm' 

5-4 

i 

Oaro Hills 

6-2 



Ladiya Frontier Trucks 

l.j-2 



Balipara Pzontior ... 

M 
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APPENDIX IV 
SIND 

Proportion of Muslim Population by Districts 


Distriot. 

Total 

Population. 

Total 

Mualims, 

Paroantage 
of Muslims 
to Total. 

Total 

Non- 

Muslims. 

Percentage 
of Non- 
Muslims, 
to Total. 

Karachi 

660,240 

465,786 

71-3 

184,465 

28-7 

Hyderabad 

662,024 

460,920 

69-5 

202,004 

30'5 

Nawabshab 

496,612 

377,746 

76-0 

118,866 

240 

Larkbana 

693,735 

677.809 

83-3 

116,836 

16'7 

Sukkar 

623,779 

440,148 

700 

183,631 

300 

Thar Parkav 

468,010 

245,064 

62'5 

223,067 

47-6 

Upper Sicd Frontier 

291,740 

262,338 

890 

20,402 

lO'l 

*al ... 

3,887,070 

2,830,800 

73>2 

1,067,281 

20-8 
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APPENDIX V 
N. W. F. 

Proportion of Muslim Population by Districts 


IMstriot. 

Total 

Population. 

1 

Total 1 
MuMim 
PopuloKon. ' 

1 

Pcrconta'iu 
of Muslim 
Popul.it ion 
to ToLal. 

1 

Total 1 
Non-Muilim . 
Poimlatiun. 

1 

Pui'cuntana 
uf Nini- 
Alusliius 
to Total. 

Hnznra ... ...] 

, (170,108 j 

; 036,704 

O.V0 

.33,312 

.j-U 

Peahawav 


89S,08:i 

0'2'2 ' 

; 75,366 , 

7‘8 

Kohut ... ...1 

238,273 1 

218,443 j 

02'4 

17,828 

7-6 

Banu .. ... 

270,301 

237,874 

87-9 

32,627 

12-1 

Dara Ismail Khan 

274,064 

233,707 

86-0 

1 

38,357 

14-0 

Icital ... 

2,424,093 

1 

■2,227,303 

1 

1 00-7 

1 

197.690 

9-3 
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APPENDIX VI 

SIND 

¥ 

Proportion of Muslim to Non-Muslim - Population in Town^ 


Towns hy Distriot'i. 

Total 

Popnlabion, 

Total 

Mnsliin 

Population. 

Percentage 
of Muslims' 
to Total. 

Total Nod> 
Muslim 
Population. 

Peroentaga 
of Non-Mus- 
ims to Total 

Eiideralbad. 






1. Ilala 

7,304 

4,746 

64'9 

2,569 

35-1 

2. Hyderabacl 

98,021 

27,116 

29-2 

68,905 

70'8 

3. Matiaii 

6,602 

4,886 

73'0 

1,800 

27-0 

4. Narsanm* 

4,254 

2,744 

64’3 

1,610 

36-6 

5. Taudo Alahyar 

6,146 

1,746 

33’9 

3,400 

68-1 

6. Taudo Mahomocl- 

6,32(i 

2,938 

44'3 

3,688 

53-7 

khan. 




• 








7. Karaohi 

247,791 

118,412 

469 

129, .379 

63-] 

8. Kebibundei: 

i;C55 

333 

60-3 

822 

4e-7 

9. Kotri 

10,033 

6,058 

60-3 

3,073 

39-7 

10. Manjiband 

2,746 

1,233 

46-6 

1,493 

54-4 

11. Tatfa 

9,635 

6,170 

58-6 

4,465 

46-4 

Larl'ma. 






12. Bubak 

3,002 

1,300 

43-3 

1,702 

56-7 

13. Dadn 

7,328 

4,199 

67'2 

3,129 

42-8 

14, Kanbar 

9,717 

6,265 

• 02'3 

3,463 

37-7 

IS. Larkana 

26,841 

10,045 

40-8 

15,896 

.j9-2 

16. Bato Uero 

7,235 

2,682 

35-4 

4,703 

84'(i 

17. Shewan 

b;705 

3,733 

64-7 

2,042 

35'3 

Nawab^, 






13. Nawabsha 

7,023 

2,468 


5,653 

64-0 

19, Sbahadadpnr 

8,847 

2,960 

.8,'!-4 

.<>,887 

68-6 

20, Tando Adam 

13,460 

3,204 

23-7 

10,206 

76-3 

, Sidsktf. 






21. Ghotki 

4,826 

1,668 

34-6 

.8,168 

65'5 

22, Gahriyassin 

7,370 

2,971 

40-3 

4,400 

62-7 

23. Bobri 

16,900 

6,804 

40-2 

10,099 

69-8 

24. Sbikarpur 

62,503 

22,664 

36-2 

39,.H3 

63-8 

25. Sukkur 

69,277 

27,642 

39-9 

41,035 

60-1 

Thar Parltar. 






26. Mirpuikbas 

• 10,178 

2,760 

27-2 

7,400 

72'8 

27. Umaukob 

3,841 

017 

24'6 

• 2,894 

76'4 

Upper Sind Frontier. 






28. Jaoobabad 

.15,748 

7,783 

1 49-4 

1 

7,966 

60-0 
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N. W. F. 

Proportion of Musijm to Non-Muslim Population in Towns 


To^rnsbyTO.tvi<iLs. roptilnUon. 


Riew/'d Diili'ii'l. 

1. Abofctabad Cnntt. ... S,6:27 

2. Abottabad Municipl. . 7,(i3.S 

3. Havipur ... 7,0.'33 

4. Baffa N. A. 7,257 

6. Nawanshai . 5,130 

0. Manshoi'a . 0.7S0 

I 

Pkoltawai' Viili'trl. \ 

I 

7. Peshawar Mutioipl. | 87,440 

8. Peshawar Gantt. . . 34,420 

!). Mardan Munioiijl. ... 23,S4S 

10. Mardan Gantt. ... 2,4.31 

11. NowaheraN. A. ... 12,829 

12. Now.shei'a Gantt. ... 16,137 

13. Charaada ...I 11,537 

14. Parang . > 10,227 

1,5, Tangi . .1 3,089 

16. Riaalpnr Gantt, 8,010 

17 . Chei'at Gantt. . . 843 

KoM Dkh'icl, 

15. Kohat Munioipl. ... 25,100 

19. Kohat Gantt. ... 9,2o0 

liannii Dhlrkt. 

20. Bannu ...: 

21. Bniimi Gantt. ,..| 3, .ISO 

22. Lakki N, A. ...[ 7,703 

Ptra hnvail Klmn. ! 


Total Poroontago Total IPor(‘('ntnf.;('(if 

MusUm of Mnsliins Non-Miisliin Non-MiiM^ 

Population. to Total Population, to Tot, a 


1.712 

20-0 

0,S15 

.5,311 

09-4 

2,324 

4,253 

.55 ’2 

3,400 

0,409 , 

53‘.5 

1,8 14 1 

3,381 ' 

75-7 

1,240 1 

4,217 

72-9 

1,.)03 1 

1 

09,893 

79-0 

1 

17,547 

16,476 

47-8 

17,950 

18,688 

77-8 

5,260 

991 

408 

1,440 

12,120 

04\5 

703 

7,536 

4G'0 

.s,toi 

10,703 

93-0 

834 

10,211 

90-0 


.S,320 

OG-6 

' 369 

2,880 

2.'{-6 

1 6,686 

396 

10-4 

1 117 

20,6.55 

80-0 

1 4,145 

3,733 

40-2 

1 ,5,517 

1 

8,290 

I .33-3 

1 

1 16,781 

2,311 

1 41-S 

3,248 

4,630 

' 00-0 

1 3,073 


1 


.80-0 

30-0 

dt‘8 
41 -.5 
21 -:i 
27-1 


20-1 
52-2 
22 '2 
39-2 
6-6 
,53-4 
7-0 
00 
3’5 
71*4 
.53-U 


20-0 

.5U-S 


(16-7 

,51f2 

1()*0 


23. Dera Ismail 

Jslian ' 

38,950 

Mnnicipl. 

1 

1,375 

24. Dera Ismail 

Khaa i 

Canlt. 


8,425 

25. ICulaohi N. A. 


26. Tank N. A. 


0,421 


21,709 I 

.55‘2 

17,217 

14-8 

612 1 

4t-.5 1 

70.5 1 

5,5’.5 

1 

6,115 

72-7 1 

2,310 

27-3 

3,920 1 

69T 

1 

2.192 

30-9 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Distribution of Miislim Population in British India 


Briliah Provinoaa. 

Total 

Population 

Muslim 

Population, 

• Percentage of 
Muslims to 
Total. 

1. 

Ajmaro — Meiwai'ii 

000,202 

97,133 

17-3 

2. 

Andaman and NioobnT Islands ... 

29,463 

6,719 

20-6 

3 . 

■AsBam 

8,622,231 

2,735,914 

31-4 

4 . 

British Baluchistan 

463,008 

400,309 

87-0 

s. 

Bengal 

30,114,002 

27,407,624 

04-1 

8. 

Bihar 

25,727.500 

3,689,904 

12 0 

7. 

Orissa 

5,306,142 

124,463 

1-9 

S. 

Chhotba Nagpur 

0,643,934 

430,373 

6-1 

9. 

Bombay 

17,016,318 

1,583,209 

8-3 

10. 

Central Provinoos 

13,507,723 

682,854 

3-8 


0. P. 

12,065,885 

383,174 

2-0 


Bexw 

3,441,8,38 

209.680 

8-7 

11. 

Coorg 

168,327 

13,777 

6-1 

12. 

Delhi 

636,246 

206 960 

33-0 

13. 

Madras 

46,740,107 

3,.305,937 

0-2 

14. 

N. W. F. 

3,420,070 

2,227,303 

6.5-8 

IS. 

Punjab 

23,580,8.52 

13,332,400 

58‘5 

16. 

Bind 

3,887,070 

2,830,809 

73-7 

17. 

United Provinces 

48,408,703 

7,181,927 

• 14-1 


Agra 

35.613,784 

5,318,077 

14-1 


Audli 

12,794,970 

1,863,850 

8-0 


Total ... 

256,732.574 

80,442,766 

23-9 
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1 . 

2 . 


3, 


4. 


n. 


fl. 


7. 

S. 

0. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


.13. 

11 . 


M. 


16. 


17. 


IS. 


19. 


20 . 


APPENDIX IX 

Distribution of Muslim Population in Indian States 
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APPENDIX X* 

CONGRESS— MUSLIM PACT 

Muslim Delegation to the Round Table Conference 
Tol. Victoria 2360 Queen’s House, 

Telograms : " Courtlika ” London. 57, St. James’s Court, 

Buckingham Gate, 
LONDON, S.W.i. 

6th October, 1931. 

The following proposals were discussed by Mr, Gandhi and the 
Muslim Delegation at 10 p.m. last night. They are divided into two 
parts — the proposals made by the Muslims for safeguarding their rights, 
and the proposals made by Mr. Gandhi regarding the Congi’ss policy. 
They are given herewith as approved by Mr. Gandhi, and place jl for 
submission to tho Muslim Delegation for their opinion. 

MUSLIM Proposals 

1. In the Punjab and Bengal bare majority of one per cent of 
Mnsalmans, but the question of whether it should be by means of joint 
electorates and reservation of 51 per cent of the whole house, or 
separate electorates with 51 per cent seats in the whole house should 
be referred to the Musalman voters before the new constitution comes 
into force and their verdict should be accepted. 

2 . In other provinces where the Musalmans are in a minority 
the present weightage enjoyed by them to continue, but whether 
the seats should be reseiwed to a joint electorates, or whether they 
shold have sepaite electorates should be determined by the Musalman 
voters by a referendum under the new constitutution, and their verdict 
should be accepted. 

3. That the Musalman representives to the Central Legislature in 
both the houses should be 26 per cent, of the total number of the 

* This dooument h coming to light for the first time. It embodies the efibrts made by 
Mr. Gandhi at the Second R. T. 0. to bring about a oummnnal settlemect with the Muslima. 
It was circulated among the Muslim delegates. The author was able to aeonre a copf 
from a Hindu delegate who was acting uith tho Muslim Delegates at the R. T, C. 
Mr. Gandlu failed to roach an agreement rvitb tho Muslims. All the same the document 
is both interesting and instructive. It reveals Dho ways and moans adopted by Mr. Gandhi 
to reach an agreement with the Muslims. Proposal No. 2 of Mr. Gandhi is very signifleant. 
It shows that Mr. Gandhi w as prepared to give every thing to the Muslima on condition 
that the hluslims agreed to side uith him in opposing the claims of the Dopretsed Classes, 
tho Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians for special roT>resentntioa. Heretofore people 
oiil> knew of the Minorities Pact tendered to the R. T. C. whioh was decried as being 
anti-uational They did not know that Mr. Gandhi was also engaged in forging a pact the 
ob]ecl of whioh was bo defeat with the help of the Muslims the jneb claims of the smaller 
tninnribi' « 
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British India representatives, and 7 per cant, at least by convention 
should be Musalmans, out of the quota that may be assigned to Indian 
States, that is to say, one-third of the whole house when taken 
together. 

4. That the residuarj' power should vest in the federating Provinces 
of British India. 

5. That the other points as follow's being agreed to ; — 

1. Sindh. 

2. N. W, F. P. 

3. Services. 

4. Cabinet. 

5. Fundamental rights and safeguai'ds for religion and culture. 

6. Safeguards against legislation affecting any community. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Proposals. 

1. That the Franchise should be on the basis of adult suffrage. 

2. No special reservations to any other community save Sikhs and 
Hindu minorities. 

3. The Congress demands : — 

A. Complete independence. 

B. Complete control over the defence iinmediatoly. 

C. Complete control over external affairs. 

D. Complete control over finance. 

E. Investigation of public debts and other obligations by 
an independent tribunal. 

F. As in the case of a partnership, right of either party to 
terminate it. 
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■ APPENDIX XL 

COMMUNAL AWARD 

in the stnteinent made by the Prime Minister on ist December 
last on behalf of His Majesty's Government at the close of the second 
session of the Round Table Conference, which was immediately after- 
wards endorsed by both Houses of Parliament, it was made plain 
that if the communities in India were unable to reach a settlement 
acceptable to all parties on the communal questions whicli the 
Conference had failed to solve His Majesty's Government were 
determined that India’s constitutional advance should not on that 
account be frustrated, and that they would remove this obstacle by 
devising and applying themselves a provisional scheme. 

2. On the 19th March last His Majesty’s Government, having been 
informed that the continued failure of the communities to reach agree- 
ment was blocking the progress of the plans for the framing of a new 
Constitution, stated that they were engaged upon a careful re-examina- 
tion of the difficult and controversial questions which arise. They 
are now satisfied that without a decision of at least some aspects of 
the problems connected with the position of minorities under the new 
Constitution, no further progress can be made with the framing of the 
Constitution. 

3. His Majesty's Government have accordingly decided that they 
will include provisions to give efect to the scheme set out below in the 
proposals relating to the Indian Constitution to be laid in due course 
before Parliament. The scope of this scheme is purposely confined to 
the arrangements to be made for the representation of the British 
Indian communities in the Provincial Legislatures, consideration of 
representation in the Legislature at the Centre being deferred for the 
reason given in paragraph 20 below. The decision to limit the scope 
of the scheme implies no failure to realise that the framing of the 
Constitution will necessitate the decision of a number of other 
problems of great importance to minorities, but has bean taken in the 
hope that once a pronouncement has been made upon the basic 
questions of method and proportions of representation the communities 
themselves may find it possible .to arrive at a modus vivendi on other 
communal problems, which have not as yet received the examination 
they require. 

4. His Majesty’s Government wish it to be most clearly understood 
that they themselves can be no parties to any negotiations which may 

* rorlkiuontjry Paper Commaad 4147 of 1032. Offioially it is spoken of as Cmmim' nea ' ' 
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be initiiiteJ with a view to the re\ision of their ilecision, iihd will not 
be prepared to *;ive consideration to any representation aimed at 
securing the modification of it v/hich is not supported by all the parties 
affected. But they are most desirous to close no door to an a“reed 
settlement should sucli happily be forthcoming. If, therefore, before 
a new Government of India Act has passed into law, they are satisfied 
th.it the communities who are concerned are mutually agreed upon 
a practicable alternative scheme, either in respect of an}' one or more 
of the Governors’ Provinces or in respect of the whole of the British 
India, they will be prepared to recommend to Parliament that that 
alternative should be substituted for the provisions now outlined. 

5. Seats in the Legislative Councils in the Governors’ Provinces, or 
in the Lower House if there is an Upper Chamber, will be allocated as 
sho^\^l in the annexed table. 

6. Election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, European and 
Sikh constituencies will be by voters voting in sep.irate commimal 
electorates covering between them the whole area of the Province 
(apart from any portions which may in special cases be excluded from 
the electoral area as " backward"). 

Provision will^be made in the Constitution itself to empower 

a revision of this electoral arrangement (and the other similar arrange- 
ments mentioned below) after 10 years with the assent- of the 
communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable, means 
will be devised. 

7. All qualified electors, who are not voters either in a Muhammadan 
Sikh, Indian Christian (see paragraph 10 below), Anglo-Indian 
(sea paragraph 1 1 below) or European constituency, will be entitled to 
vote in a general constituenc}'. 

8. Seven seats will be reserved for Mahr.ittas in certain selected 
plural member general constituencies in Bombay, 

9. Members of the " depressed classes" qu.illfied to vote will vote 
in a general constituency. In view of the fact th'at for a considerable 
period these classes would be unlikely, b}' this means alone, to secure 
any adequate representation in the Legislature, a number of special 
seals will be assigned to them as shown in the table. These seats 
will be filled by election from special constituencies in which only 
members of the "depressed chisses” elector.ally qualified will be 
entitled to vote. Any person voting in such a special constituency 
will, as stated above, be also entitled to vote in a general constituency. 


’ See paae 370. 
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It is intended that those constituencies should be formed i,n selected 
areas wheie the depressed classes are most numerous, and that, 
except in Madras, they should not cover the Mdiolo area of the 
Province. 

In Bengal it seems possible that in some general constituencies 
a majotity of the voters will belong to the Depressed Classes. 
Accordingly, pending further investigation, no number has been fixed 
for the members to be returned from the special Depressed Class 
constituencies in that Province. It is intended to secure that the 
Depressed Classes should obtain not loss than lo seats in the Bengal 
Legislature. 

The precise definition in each Province of those who (if electorally 
qualified) will be entitled to vote in the special Depressed Class 
constituencies has not yet been finally determined. It will be based 
as a rule on the general principles advocated in the Franchise 
Committee’s Report. Modification may, however, be found necessary 
in some Provinces in Northern India where the application of the 
general criteria of untouchability might result in a definition unsuitable 
in some respects to the special conditions of the Province. 

His Majesty’s Government do not consider that these special 
Depressed Classes constituencies mil be required for more than 
limited time. They intend that the Constitution shall provide that 
they shall come to an end after 20 3^ears if they have not previously 
been abolished under the general powers of electoral revision referred 
to in paragraph 6 . 

10. Election to the seats allotted to Indian Christians will be by 
voters voting in separate communal electorates. It seems almost 
certain that practical difliculities will, except possibly in Madras, 
prevent the formation of Indian Christian consituencies covering the 
whole area of the Province, and that accordingly special Indian 
Christian constituencies will have to be formed onl}' in one or two 
selected areas in the Province. Indian Christian voters in these areas 
will not vote in a general constituency. Indian Clnistian voters 
outside these areas will vote in a general constituency. Special 
arrangements may bo needed in Bihar and Orissa, where a considera- 
able proportion of the Indian Christian community belong to the 
aboriginal tnbes. 

11. Election to the seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by 
voters voting in separate communal electorates. It is at present 
intended, subject to investigation of any practical difficulties that may 
arise, that the Anglo-Indian constituencies shall cover the whole area 
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of each Province, a postal ballot beiiij* cmploycl ; but no final (lo( ision 
has yet been raachorl. 

12. The inethoLl of filling- the seats assignetl for representatives 
from backward areas is still undei investijjation, and ibe number of 
seals so assipjnod should bo ro>j;Arilod ns provisional pendiu{:» a final 
decision as to the constitutional arran>;ements to be nuido in relation 
to such areas. 

13. His Majesty’s Government attach fp'eat importance to securin'; 
that the new Legislatures should contain at least a small number of 
women members. They feel that at the outset this object could not 
be achieved without creating a certain number of seats specially 
allotted to w'omen. They also feel that it is essential that women 
members should not be drawn disproportionately from one community, 
They have been unable to find any system which would avoid Llijs 
risk, and would be consistent with the rest of the scheme for 
representation which they have found it necessary to adopt, except 
that of limiting the electorate for each special women's seat to voters 
from one communiL5'.* The special women’s seats have accordingly- 
been specifically divided; as shown in the table, between the various 
communities. The precise electoral machinery to be employed in 
these special constituencies is still under consideration. 

14.. The seats allotted to “Labour” will be filled from non-commimal 
constituencies. The electoral amangements have still to be determined, 
but it is likely that in most Provinces the Labour constituencies will be 
partly trade union and partly special constituencies as recommended 
by the Franchise Committee. 

13. The special seats alloted to Commerce and Industr)*, Mining 
and Planting vi'ill be filled by election through Chambers of Commerce 
and various Associations. The details of the electoral amingements 
for these seats must await further investigation. 

t6. The special seats allotted to Landholders will he filled by 
election by special Landholders’ constituencies. 

17, The method to be employed for election to the University 
seats is still under consideration.’ 

18. His Majesty's Government liave found it impossible in deter- 
mining these questions of reprasent.ttion in the Provincial Legis- 
latures to avoid entering into considerable detail. There remains, 
nevertheless, the determination of tlie constituencies. They intend 
that this task should be luidertaken in India as early as possible. 

' • Hubjeob to one exception, see note («■) to Table,- 


47 
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It is possible that in some instances delimitation of constituencies 
mi^ht be materially improved' by slight variations from the numbers 
of seats now given. His Majesty’s Government reserve the right, 
to make such slight variations, for such purpose, provided that they 
would not materially affect the essential balance between com- 
munities. No such variations will, however, be made in the case 
of Bengal and Punjab. 

19. The question of the composition of Second Chambers in the 
Provinces has so far received comparatively little attention in the 
constitutional discussions and requires further consideration before 
a decision is reached as to which Provinces shall have a Second 
Chamber or a scheme is drawn up for their composition. 

His Magesty’s Government consider that the composition of the 
Upper House in a Province should -be such as not to disturb in any 
essential the balance between the communities resulting from the 
composition of the Lower House. 

30 , His Majesty’s Government do not propose at present to enter 
into the question of the size .and composition of the Legislature 
at the Centre, since this involves among other questions that of 
representation of the Indian States which still needs further dis- 
cussion. They will, of course, when considering the composition, 
pay full regard to the claims of all communities for adequate' repre- 
sentation therein. 

31 . His Majesty’s Government have already accepted the principle 
that Sind should be constituted a separate Province, if satisfactory 
means of financing it can be found. As. the financial problems 
involved still have to be reviewed in connection with other problems 
of federal finance. His Majesty’s Government have thought it preferable 
to include, at this stage, figures for a Legislature for the existing Province 
of Bombay, in addition to the schemes for separate Legislatures 
for Bombay Presidency proper and Sind. 

22. The figures given for Bihar and Orissa relate to the existing 
Province. The question of constituting a separate Province of Orissa 
is still under investigation. 

23. The inclusion m the table of figm’es relating to a Legislature 
for the Central Provinces including Berar does not .imply that any 
decision has yet been reached regarding the future constitutional 
position of Berar, 

London, 

4th August, 1932. • . 
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APPENDIX XII 

SUPPLEMENTARY COMMUNAL AWARD* 

“ Then there was the question of the rejTresentation of comiuunities 
in the Centre, particularly of tho Moslem community. There, 
I think) I can say, definitely— I think I have said it indirectly very 
often before— that the Govommont consider that the Moslem 
community should have a representation 33 J per cent, in the Federal 
Centre, As far as Indian India is concerned that must be a matter 
for arrangement between the communities affected and the princes, 
but, so far as tho British Government has any part in the question 
we will, at any time, give our gooJl offices to making it as easy as 
possible for the arrangement between those parties with regard to the 
future allocation of seats. 


• The CommiiQul Awnvd o£ Hie Itijaaty'a Uom-nmont (AppauilU XI) did not give any 
decision ragatding the MusUia claim for 331 pat cent, repvosaatation in the Central 
Government. The dcoUicn of His hLijesty’s Government on this claim was annoanoed 
by the Seoretarj’ of State for Indli on aitU Booembar 1932 mthooom'se of his statement 
to the Third Round Table Conferenoo. 
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APPENDIX X III 

POONA PACT* 

(1) There shall be seats reserved for the Depressed Classes out of 
the general electorate seats in the Provincial Legislatures as follows : 

Madras 30 *. Bombay with Sind 15 ; Punjab 8 ; Bihar and Orissa 18 j 
Central Provinces 20 ; Assam 7 ; Bengal 30 ; United Provinces 20 ; 
Total 148. 

These figures are based on Uie total strength of the Provincial 
Councils, announced in the Prime Minister’s decision. 

(2) Election to these seats shall be by joint electorates subject, 
however, to the following procedure : 

All the members of the Depressed Classes registered in the general 
electoral roll in a constituency will form an electoral college, which 
will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the Depressed 
Classes for each of such reserved seats, by the method of the single 
vote } the four persons getting the highest number of votes in such 
primary election, shall be candidates for election by the general 
electorate. 

(3) Representation of the Depressed Classes in the Central Legis- 
lature shall likewise be on the principal of joint electorates and 
reserved seats by the method of primary election in the manner 
provided for in Clause two above, for their representation .in the 
Provincial Legislatures, 

(4) In the Central Legislatures, eighteen per cent of the seats 
allotted to the general electorate for British India in the said legis- 
lature shall be reserved for the Depressed Classes. 

(5) The system of primary election to a panel of candidates for 
election to the Central and Provincial Legislatures, as hereinbefore 
mentioned, shall come to an end after the first ten years, unless 
terminated sooner by mutual agreement under the provision of 
Clause six below. 

(6) The system of representation of the Depressed Classes by 
reserved seats in the Provincial and Central Legislatures as provided 
for in Clauses i and 4 shall continue until determined by mutual 
agreement between the communities concerned in the settlement. 

(7) Franchise for the Central and Provincial Legislatures for the 
Depressed Classes shall be as indicated in the Lothian Committee 
Report. 


^Siirned on 26ib September 1932. 
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(8) There shall be no disabilities attaching to any one on the ground 
of his being a member of the Depressed Classes in regard to any 
elections to local bodies or appointment to the Public Services. 
Every endeavour shall be made to secure fair representation of the 
Depressed Classes in these respects, subject to such educational 
qualifications as may be laid down for appointment to the Public 
Services. 

(9) In every province out of the educational grant, an adequate 
sum shall be earmarked for providing educational facilities to the 
members of the Depressed Classes. 
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Communal Repfcscnlaiion in Services, 

RESOLUTION.* 

Establishments, 
the 4th July 1934. 

Section I — General. 

No. F. 14/17-B./33, — ■ In accordance with undertakings given in 
the Legislative Assembly the Government of India have carefully 
reviewed the results of the policy followed since 1925 of reserving 
a certain percentage of direct appointments to Government service for 
the redress of communal inequalities. It has been represented that 
though this policy was adopted mainly with the object of securing 
increased representation for Muslims in the public services, it has 
failed to secure for them their due share of appointments and it has 
been contended that this position cannot be remedied unless a fixed 
percentage of' vacancies is reserved for Muslims. In particular, 
attention lias bean drawn to the small number of Muslims in the 
Railway services, even on those, railways which run through areas in 
which Muslims form a high percentage of the total population. 

The review of the position has shown that these complaints are 
justified, and the Government of India are satisfied by the enquiries 
they have made that the instructions regarding recmitment must be 
revised with a view to improving the position of Muslims in the 
services. 

2, In considering this general question the Government of India 
have also to take into account the claims of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans and of the depressed classes. Anglo-Indians 
have always held a large percentage of appointments in certain 
branches of the public service and it has been recognised that in view 
of the degree to which the community has been dependent on this 
employment steps must be taken to prevent in the new conditions 
anything in the nature of a rapid displacement of Anglo-Indians from 
their existing positions, which might occasion a violent dislocation of 
the economic structure of the c< 5 himunity. The instructions which- 
follow in regard to tlie employment of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans in certain departments are designed to give effect to this 
policy. 


‘ GnJsette of Indio Part I Jul^ 1934, 
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3. In regard to the depressed classes it is common ground that 
all reasonable steps shoull be tiken to secure for them a fair de^ee of 
represent ition in the public services. The intention of caste Hindus 
in this respect was form illy state 1 in the Poona A^^reemont of 193a 
and His M ijesty’s Governm int in accepting th it a^reeinont took due 
note of this point. In thi present st ito of gener il e Juc.ition in these 
classes the Government of India consider that no useful purpose will 
be served by reserving for them a definite percentage of vacancies out 
of the number available for Hindus as a whole, but they hope to ensure 
that duly qu ilifiad can li lates from the depresse I classes are not 
deprived of fair opportunities of appoiniment merely because they 
cannot succeed in open competition 

4. The Government of India have also considered carefully the 
position of minority communities other than those mentioned above 
and aia sitisfied tint the new rules will continue to provide for them, 
as at present, a reasonable degree of represent ition in the services. 

Section II — Scope of Rules. 

q. The Government of India propose to prescribe annual returns 
in Older to enable them to watch the observance of the rules laid 
down below. 

6. The general rules which the Government of India hive with 
the approval of the Secretary of State adopte 1 with the purpose of 
securing these objects are explained below. They relate only to 
direct recruitment and not to recruitment by promotion which will 
continue to be m ide as at present solely on merit. They apply to the 
Indian Civil Service, the Central Services, Class I and Class II, and 
the Subordinate seiwices un ler the administrative control of the 
Government of In Ha with the exception of a few services and posts 
for which high technical or special quilificutions are required, but 
do not apply to recruitment for these Services in the province of 
Burma. In regard to the R lilways, they apply to all posts other 
than those of inferior servants or labourers on the four State-managed 
Railway?, and the administrations of the Company-managed railways 
will be asked to adopt similar rules for the services on these railways. 

Section III — ^Rules for Services recruited on an All-India basis, 

7. (i) For the Indian Civil Service and the Central and Subordi- 
nate services to which recruitment is made on an All-India basis, the 
following rales will be observed ; — 

(i) 25 percent, of all vacancies to bo filled by direct recruit- 
ment of Indians, will be reserved for Muslims and 8 r/3 percent, 

for other minority communities. 
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(ii) When recruitment is made by open competition, if 
Muslims or the other minority communities obtain Jess than these 
percentages, these percentages will be secured to them by means of 
nomination j if, however, Muslims obtain more than their reserved 
percentage in open competition, no reduction will be made in the 
percentage reserved for other minorities, while if the other 
minorities obtain more than their reserved percentage in open 
competition, no reduction will bo made in the percentage 
reserved for Muslims. 

(iii) If members of the other minoiity communities obtain 
less than their reserved percentage in open competition and if duly 
qualified candidates are not available for nomination, the residue 
of the 8 1/3 per cent, will be available for Muslims. 

(iv) The percentage of 8 1/3 reserved for the other minorities 
will not be distributed among them in any fixed proportion. 

(v) In all cases a minimum standard of qualification will be 
imposed and the reservations are subject to this condition. 

(vi) In order to secure fair representation for the depressed 
classes duly qualified members of ftiese classes may be nominated 
to a public service, even though recruitment to that service is 
being made by com petition. Members of these classes, if appointed 
by nomination, will not count against the peicentages reserved in 
accordance with clause (1) above. 

(2) For the reasons given in paragraph 2 of this Resolution, the 
Government of India have paid special attention to the question of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans in the gazetted posts on the 
Railways for which recruitment is made on an All-India basis. 
In order to maintain approximately their present representation in 
these posts the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community will require 
to obtain about 9 per cent, of the total vacancies available to 
members of Indian communities. The Government of India have 
satisfied themselves that at present the community is obtaining by 
promotions to these gazetted posts and by direct recruitment to them 
more than 9 per cent, of tliese vacancies. In these circumstances, 
it has been decided tliat no special reservation is at present required. 
If and when the community is shown to be receiving less 
9 per cent, of the vacancies, it will be considered what adjustments 
in regard to direct recruitment may be required to safeguard their 
legitimate interests, 
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Sectob IV — Rules for Services recruited Locally. 

(3) In the case of all services to which recruitment is made by 
local areas and not on an All-India basis, e.g., subordinate posts in 
the Railways, posts and Telegraphs Depaitment, Customs Service, 
Income-tajc Department, etc., the general rules prescribed above will 
apply subject to the following modifications : — 

(1) The total reservation for India as a whole of 25 per cent, 
for Muslims and of 8 1/3 per cent, for other minorities will be 
obtained by fixing a percentage for each Railway or local area or 
circle having regard to the population ratio of Muslims and other 
minoritiy communities in the area and the rules for recruitment 
adopted by the local Government of the area concerned ; 

(2) In the case of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and Customs Service in which the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European community is at present principally employed 
special provisions described in the next paragraph are required in 
order to give effect to the policy stated in paragraph 2 above. 

9. (i) (a) The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community 
at present holds 8.8 per cent, of the subordinate posts on the railways. 
To safeguard their position 8 per cent, of all vacancies to be filled 
by direct recruitment will be reserved for members of this community, 
This total percentage will be obtained by fixing a separate percentage 
(i) for each railway having regard to the number of members of this 
community at present employed, (ii) for each branch or department 
of the Railway service, so as to ensure that Anglo-Indians continue to 
be employed in those branches in which they are at present principally 
employed, e.g,, the Mechanical Engineeriirg, Civil Engineering and 
TrafiSc Departments. No posts in the higher grades of the subordinate 
posts will be reserved, and promotion to these grades will be made, 
as at present solely on merit. 

(b) the reservation of 25 per cent, for Muslims and 8 per cent for 
Anglo-Indians makes it necessary to increase the reservation of 
33i per cent, hitherto, adopted for all minority communities, in order 
to safeguard the interests of minorities other than Muslims and 
Anglo-Indians. It has been decided, therefore, to reserve for them 
6 per cent, of vacancies filled by direct recruitment, which is 
approximately the percentage of posts held by members of these 
communities at present, Tliis total resemition will be obtained in 
the manner prescribed in paragraph 8 (i) of this Resolution and will 
not be further sub-divided among the minority communities. 
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the Posts aad Tela^aphs Department the same principles 
will be followed as in tba case of the Railways for safeguarding the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
which at present holds about 2*2 per cent, of all subordinate posts. 
It has been ascertained that if a reservation is made for this 
community of 5 per cent, of the vacancies in the branches, departments 
or categories which members of this community may reasonably be 
expected to enter, it will result in secui ing for them a percentage 
equal to slightly less than the percentage of subordinate posts which 
they at present hold. In the departments or branches in which 
a special reservation is mvde for Anglo-Indians the reservation of 
vacancies for other minorities will be fixed so as to be equal appro- 
ximately to the percentage of subordinate posts at present held by 
them. The total reservation for Anglo-Indians and other minority 
communities, other than Muslims, will in any case be not less than 
per cent. 

t3) Anglo-Indians are at present largely employed in subordinate 
posts in the Appraising Department and in the Superior Preventive 
Service at the major ports. For the former department special 
technical qualifications aie required, and in accordance with the 
general principles indicated in paragraph 6 of this Resolution it will 
be excluded firom the operation of these rules. In the Preventive 
Service special qualifications are required, and the present system of 
recruitment whereby posts are reserved for Anglo-Indians will be 
maintained. 

ORDER.— Ordered that this Resolution be communicated to all 
Local Government and Administrations and the several Departments 
of the Government of India, for information (and guidance) and that 
it be also published m the Gazette of India. 

M. G. Hallett, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

















